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A Diamond 


Anniversary 


hree quarters of a century 
ago a “milling revolution” 
as taking place. Rollers 
replacing buhrstones 

and the middlings purifier 
as making magic in the 
ill, At this dawn of 
modern milling, too, The 
orthwestern Miller was 
and it has followed 
aithfully and continuously — 
@ happy fortunes of the 


ndustry it then chose to 











7OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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All right... 
now curve 
those lips the 
other way! 




















Sure—you may have had 
trouble at times finding exactly the right 
‘ flour for each need in your shop, and 
getting flour of unchanging quality. 
But there’s a simple way to eliminate 
those difficulties. Your Pillsbury 
. jobber or sales representative can 


@eee : as . , 
ool : provide precision-milled, performance-tested flours for 
ea” 
2 .° 3 every purpose—and can help you select the flours 
Py o best suited to your particular requirements. 







hy Pillsbury’s \ Why not try filling a// your flour needs from this 
@° Dotted Circle \\ 
@@ ... Symbol of 
rm Reliability 


look into a smile of satisfaction! 


> PI LLSBURY'S BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. * General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


* 
+ 
® 
. single, ever-reliable source? See if it doesn’t turn that glum 
* 
. 
‘ 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 
GOLD COIN | 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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You Need these 
Aduantages of 
MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
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a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


" wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 
" and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 


















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 





recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 






mittee, American Institute of Baking. 






* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 







MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 


‘~ra.. New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. « Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada: MERCK. & CO.., Ltd., Montreal Toronto + Valleyfield 
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MINUTE MOVIES 


for Shippers who want to save time and money 


“THE SALVATION OF MR. USEFUL’ 


Scenario: Mr. Useful, a well-known chemical has an im- 
portant job — absorbing moisture. But he overdid it. Being 


so thirsty, he often reached work pretty well “loaded.” 


Question: how to keep our hero away from drink until he 
reaches the job. Obvious answer: a moistureproof container. 


But, here’s the hitch; the container must be low-cost. So... 


Happy Ending: Mr. Useful now goes to work in Bemis 
Waterproof Laminated Textile Bags. His weakness is con- 
trolled. He arrives in fine shape i: does a good job =, 


and saves money. 


PRE-TESTS STOP PROTESTS! Bemis Waterproof 
Laminated Textile Bags — favorites for export 
use — head off complaints because they are tested 
before they are put to work. Their strength and 
tear-resistant, puncture-resistant qualities are pre- 
proved for you. And their economy is attested by 
thousands of users. 


This Bemis Waterproof Bag is light in weight, 
yet is the strongest shipping bag made — an in- 
valuable advantage in export use. It assures low- 
cost protection against sifting, breakage, change 
in moisture content, escape or absorption of odors, 
and many other common shipping complaints. 
A Bemis Waterproof Bag can also be made acid-, 


1 


oil-, or grease-resistant. It’s ideal for LCL as well 
as export shipments. Empty or filled, it saves 
storage space. 


If the exact Waterproof Bag you need doesn’t 
exist, the Bemis Shipping Research Laboratory 
will design it for you: 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


>) 


111-A N. 4TH ST., © 26 hry 
a’ - -% 


4 


Plants and Offices in 34 Principal Cities 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Write today for a copy of “Seven Facts About Low-Cost Protective Packaging” 













THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Added Measwre.. . 


When you buy KELLY’S FAMOUS you get a fiour with an added meas- 
ure of good baking quality . . . an extra measure based on pride of milling 
craftsmanship. For we are determined that no milling company anywhere 
will ever exceed Kelly’s in equipment, skilled:operatives or the will to 
produce the best. 


\ 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
| selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
H| under constant Laboratory Control. 
| 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 1,000,000; Bus. 
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THE RIGHT AGE FOR FLOUR is when it’s ready to use. To be on the safe side, 


get Atkinson’s—it’s Bin-aged. Aerated before, during and after storage, matured 


by controlled time and temperature, it comes to you fully aged, ready to go in pro- 
duction. Always uniform, too, because long runs for storage mean more accurate 


milling. The time is ripe to switch to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO. IT BETTER sey IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME SBS 


eine 





*“It’'s Bin-aged” trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 





100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


PMO Mr, 
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THE NAME HUBBARD —Synonymous with Quality 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 « * « * * 
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“The Flour of theMation” 
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Trim, efficient, powerful . . . those are some of the out- ' 
standing characteristics of American-built planes. And = 
the baker gets similar results from AMERICAN flours ma 
<i ae good-looking loaf, smooth and efficient shop per- to 
formance and the strength for good mixing tolerance. bt 


Expert milling craftsmanship and careful selection of 
the finest wheats assure dependability. 194 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks O a ot 
las’ 
eritan DUPFS., inc. ~ 

Grain Storage of 
1,700,000 Bus. G M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, wo 


President Vice-President Secretary Poi 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Allocation Controls Held Necessary 





Parity Prices Gain 
Moderately; Grain 
Ic Bu. Higher 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
farm commodities made another mod- 
erate advance in the month ended 
Oct. 15, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports, placing rates gen- 
erally at all-time high. The advance 
in parity for grains was mainly 1¢ bu. 
as compared with Sept. 15. 

Midmonth parity for majof com- 
modities with comparisons follow 
(per bu, unless otherwise specified) : 
Sept. 15, Oct. 15, 


1947 1947 1946 
Wheat ‘iigaevenes $2.11 $2.10 $1.83 
Corn ssneeeknes 1.53 *1.52 1.33 
Oats seedeseave .954 -946 -826 
Rye ..e¢esapes’s 1.72 1.71 1.49 
Barley. ss¢sieesce 1.48 1.47 1.28 
Gr. sorgh,, cwt. 2.89 2.87 2.50 
H cwt. ..:. 17.40 17.20 15.00 
I GOR Wc vess -596 .54 -507 
V » WR ead cies -4307 -4304 .379 
s AUB vers. 2.29 2.28 1.99 
( mM, BW Kc td -2964 -2932 -2567 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOMINATING GROUP NAMED 


MILWAUKEE—Henry C. Schranck, 
H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee bak- 
ery supply house, and president of 
the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Assn. has appointed John 








Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Jack 
Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., and 
Arthur Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co., as 
the nominating committee to present 
a slate of 1948 allied trades officers 
at the Nov. 21 meeting. The Novem- 
ber meeting will feature colored mo- 
tion pictures on fishing in the U.S. 
and Canada, with Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, secretary of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Assn., in charge of the program. 





‘COMMERCE DEPARTMENT REPORT 
ASKS EXTENSION AFTER FEB. 29 


No Mention Made of Controversial CCC Monopoly Ques- 
tion in First Commerce Report Required Under 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947 





Exports to Cuba Dip in September 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. 
flour fell off during September for 
the third consecutive month, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by P. E. 
Carr, import-export statistician. How- 
ever, the September total of 139,951 
200-lb. sacks was only a slight decline 


from the 140,009 sacks imported in 
August. The September figure com- 
pares with September, 1946, imports 
of 30,993 sacks and ranks second only 
to the total for September, 1945, the 
highest figure for that month in 
the past six years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 


























1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

TADUATY oc ccecrcees 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 
February §......++:- 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,403 
March ...cseecceees 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
APTI. ceccdeccevcces 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 
MAY cccccccccvccues 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
TUM cesdecccccvccs 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 
TUF scccicscvecevss 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 
AMOR ~ occ vccsasss 150,322 121,507 15,889 332,280 . 145,694 140,009 
September ......... 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,652 30,933 139,951 

Sub-totals ..... 1,174,496 1,199,478 1,156,182 2,264,162 1,132,376 1,494,338 
October .......+++. 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 SS.6560 8 == nseeee 
November ......... 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 ...06. 
December ........+ 144,753 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,838 == caccee 

Totals .....s00,5 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 = = seevoe 





High Allocations Raise U.S. Fats, Oils 


Prices; Nations Agree on Distribution 


WASHINGTON — The announce- 
ment of unexpectedly high fourth 
quarter allocations of fats and oils 
to be purchased by the government 
for export and the small backlog 
available combined during the past 
two weeks to strengthen the lard 
market and bring about price rises in 
shortening. 


Both Lever Brothers, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, announced a 3% advance, at 
wholesale on their vegetable shorten- 
ing, 

The fourth quarter export alloca- 
tion, which was announced in mid- 
September, will total 452,000,000 Ib. 
This figure tops all allocations in pre- 
vious quarters, which were as fol- 
lows: Jan.-Mar., 251,300,000 Ib. (in- 
cluding a 71,700,000-lb. unshipped bal- 
ance from the fourth quarter of 
1946); April-June, 110,000,000 Ib.; and 
July-Sept., 302,600,000 Ib. 

The world supply of fats is still 
acutely low, probably surpassed in 
scarcity by only grains and sugar at 
the present time, trade sources point 
out, 

The domestic supply is at.a post- 
war low, it is added. The large stocks 
of lard which brought the price down 
last spring have been drawn on 
heavily, leaving a current inventory 
of some 202,070,000 pounds, hardly a 
working margin, industry spokesmen 
point out. 

_ The cottonseed oil crop this year 
is below average, with factory and 
warehouse stocks as of Aug. 31 re- 
Ported -by the Bureau of the Census 
at 135,918,000 Ib. The USDA has also 


estimated that the 1947 soybean crop 
will be somewhat under the average 
crush of the last five years. Soybean 
oil stocks were estimated at 246,296,- 
000 pounds on Aug. 31. 


The Future Picture 


Among factors which will shape the 
picture in coming months, it is point- 
ed out, is the action taken on the 
cabinet committee’s recent food re- 
port in which it was recommended 
that U. S. exports of fats and oils be 
increased by 50% and that other 
countries increase their exports to 
Europe by 23%, most of this to come 
from countries currently supplying 
the U.S. 

If the conservation program which 
advocates buying less high grade 
meats is effective, it could mean a 
sizable decrease in the animal fat 


MONTANA WHEAT SOLD 
AT $4.06, BU. 


MINNEAPOLIS — A carload of 
wheat that graded 19% protein sold 
on the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Oct. 28 for an all-time high price of 
$4.0614, ‘bu. The wheat, raised near 
Tampico, Mont., brought a premium 
of $1.05 bu. above the cash price of 
No. 5 dark northern spring wheat. 

Shipped to a diversion point at 
Grand Forks, N. D., the wheat will be 
delivered at Duluth for shipment to 
an eastern mill of General Mills, Inc., 
the purchaser. Another car sold the 
same day at $3.98 bu., grading 18.8% 
protein. 
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supply, it was added. The feeding 
which produced Grades A and AA 
beef means increased fat on the ani- 
mal. If animals are marketed in a 
less well fed condition, it will natur- 
ally cut the proportion of fat. 


Nations Agree on Distribution 


The International Emergency Food 
Council has sent to the nations affect- 
ed the recommendations of its Fats 
and Oils Committee for the distribu- 
tion among 60 importing nations of 
3,473,000 tons of fats and oils exports 
expected to move from 30 exporting 
nations in’ 1947. 

The supplies now scheduled total 
some 900,000 tons more than those 
actually shipped in 1946. Most of the 
increased tonnage will be received by 
European importing nations whose to- 
tal fat supply position even in 1946 
was but little better than during the 
war. However, this year’s production 
in Europe is considerably smaller, ow- 
ing to damage to oilseed plantings 
last winter, to drought, poor pasture, 
and to small supplies of feeds which 
kept down livestock production with 
the result that the increase in im- 
ports permits only a modest increase 
in overall European consumption of 
fats and oils. 

The agreement reached among the 
nations on the IEFC Committee per- 
mits importing member countries at 
least to maintain their 1946 per cap- 
ita consumption. Some are able to 
make small increases. However, per 
capita consumption in Europe, South- 
eastern Asia and Australasia will 
amount to only between 70 and 85% 

(Continued on page 85) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—In its first report 
as required under the terms of the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, the 
Department of Commerce asserts that 
an extension of export allocation con- 
trol powers after Feb. 29, 1948, when 
the present authority expires, is nec- 
essary. The need for export controls 
is now more pressing than it was at 
the time of the last extension of the 
authority. Under the European recov- 
ery program, export control authority 
will be an important integral influ- 
ence in channelling commodities and 
goods to desired destinations. No 
terminal date is specified by the com- 
merce department in its- recommen- 
dation for export control power ex- 
tension. 


Likewise the commerce department 
asks for continued import. control 
powers, although it admits that the 
situation regarding fats and oils has 
eased. However, inasmuch as many 
of these products are interchange- 
able and are still under allocation 
control by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council, it is desirable to 
retain import control authority. An- 
other cogent reason for import con- 
trols- is cited in connection with 
domestic price support policy. The De- 
partment of.Commerce calls attention 
to the fact that if, in the case of rice, 
the world price should suddenly drop 
sharply, without import controls, for- 
eign rice could enter domestic mar- 
kets freely and would, in effect, result 
in government. price support: for for- 
eign grown rice. 

The report does not mention the 
system of export allocations of grains 
and in no place in the report does 
the word wheat appear. It will be re- 
called that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. monopoly over wheat exports 
represented one of the most contro- 
versial subjects of the hearings before 
the Senate judiciary sub-committee 
on the extension. of export control 
pawers. 


~ Historical Licenses Mentioned 


The report explains, but makes no 
attempt to defend, the policy of 
licensing exports on the basis of an 
historical pattern where applications 
for licenses exceed allocated quotas. 


A base period for historical com- 
parison is chosen for the most repre- 
sentative prewar years and an arbi- 
trary division is made between ex- 
porters with previous experience and 
newcomers. There is no intention, the 
Department of Commerce reports, to 
give the historical exporter undue 
protection against new competition. 
Historical exporters obtain 85% of 
the total allocation, with the “kitty” 
or balance subject to division among 
newcomers. However, where quotas 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Long Range Grain Saving Effort Seen 





OFFICIALS BELIEVE CURRENT 


DRIVE WILL NOT REACH GOAL 


Rejection of Requests to Modify Poultryless Days Pro- 
gram Seen as Indication That Long Term Conserva- 
tion Campaign Is Considered Necessary 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent 
Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Repeated rejec- 
tions of industry requests to modify 
or cancel the poultryless day edict by 
the Luckman Citizens Food Commit- 
tee, while immediately serious to the 
industries concerned, carries far 
greater connotations to observers 
here. The direct implication is that 
the current 60-day grain conserva- 
tion drive will not achieve the, full 
measure of grain saving that will be 
required if international goals of re- 
lief feeding are to be attained. 

This point of view was expressed 
by a responsible official who con- 
ferred recently with one of the Luck- 
man committee aides. He told the 
committee representative that the 60- 
90 day grain conservation drive only 
scratched the surface and that a pro- 
longed campaign to persuade the 
American people to eat less food is 
necessary if the serious world cereal 
shortage is to be bridged. 

It is important to note that officials 
other than those connected with the 
Luckman committee see food conser- 
vation as a long range problem. In- 
asmuch as these views are found in 
usually prominent government advis- 
ory circles, it must be inferred that 
after the Luckman committee has 
folded its tents and returned to other 
places it is probable that a long range 
conservation agency may wield im- 
portant policy influences here in grain, 
feed and milling matters. 


Appeal Rejected 

The most recent action by the 
Luckman committee was to reject the 
appeal of the turkey raisers to ex- 
empt their products from the Thurs- 
day poultry ban. Mr. Luckman told 
the turkey raisers that the modifica- 
tions which permitted the consump- 
tion of poultry and turkey on the 
three major fall holidays was the only 
exception advisable at this time. 

Since the feed and poultry indus- 
tries appealed without avail to the 
Luckman committee to remove poul- 
try from the list of banned foods it 
has been learned that the Luckman 
committee did not consider that the 
industry groups had presented any 
cogent reasons for approval of their 
plea. The Luckman group decided that 
all the poultry and feed industries 
suggested was that poultry be al- 
lowed to follow its normal marketing 
course. This approach failed to pro- 
vide the Citizens Food Committee with 
an excuse to retreat from its pre- 
vious position. 

In this connection the Luckman 
committee finds agreement among 
responsible people in the feed indus- 
try, it has been learned. Feed indus- 
try representatives assert that the 
feed and poultry committee should 
have given Mr. Luckman some tangi- 
ble peg on which to hang an abandon- 
ment of the poultryless day. Govern- 


ment officials never admit an error, 
this observer commented. 

Subsequent discussions over the 
poultry situation and the cereal prob- 
lem in general evoked a comment 
from a leading authority that not 
enough progress was being made in 
presenting a plan to utilize ground 
corn cobs, which, according to early 
reports, contain a large amount of 
valuable feed material. It has been 
learned that a proposal was advanced 
which would have made use of ground 
corn cobs in an emergency export 
dairy ration. This type of ration, it 
is asserted, would have .carried over 
the dairy herds of western Europe by 
cutting use of corn and other ground 
grains by half. In discussing this 
proposition, this official stated that he 
believed that it would also be neces- 
sary for the domestic feed industry 
and feeders to agree to the use of a 
small percentage of this product in 
their feeds. 

If the ground corn cob contains 
the amount of nutritive matter 
claimed for it by feed industry ex- 
perts, it is believed that the poultry 
industry appeal to the Luckman com- 
mittee can be reopened with a fair 
degree of hope that some favorable 
action would be taken, particularly 
if the domestic users of feed grain 
would consent to experiment with 
this emergency type of ration during 
the next few months. 

However, industry men who sug- 
gested the use of ground cobs in 
European dairy rations stated that 
there was no implication that domes- 





_tic dairymen should be forced to use 


such feed. The cob ration is purely a 
maintenance feed, designed to keep 
dairy herds alive until next spring 
rather than a milk producing ration. 

It has been pointed out that 
through the use of ground corn cobs 
dairy herds of the Netherlands and 
other western European countries 
could be carried through the winter 
with less of a demand drain on our 
supplies of protein concentrates and 
grain. Such steps would constitute 
tangible grain conservation, which to 
date the Luckman committee has only 
been able to show on paper. 


Marketing Delay Explained 


It is understood that Mr. Luckman 
has stated that the poultryless day 
proposal originated in written rec- 
ommendations from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, yet officials at the work- 
ing level in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture say that they have never 
favored this phase of the Luckman 
program. However, they doubt that 
the poultryless day is alone respon- 
sible for the delay in marketing poul- 
try which appears to have occurred 
since the onset of the poultryless day. 
It is pointed out that the recent spell 


of unseasonable warm weather has. 


been a greater factor in holding back 
poultry on farms than the Luckman 
program. 

These USDA poultry specialists say 
that producers have been taking ad- 
vantage of the current egg market, 
retaining hens as long as favorable 
weather holds. 

Concern over poultry storage ca- 
pacity if the Luckman program cuts 
consumption is unwarranted, USDA 
officials say, even though the current 
storage holdings amount to approxi- 
mately 206 million pounds. They con- 
tend that more than 150 million addi- 
tional pounds can go into storage in 


secondary storage facilities if neces- © 


sary. At one time more than 350 mil- 
lion pounds of poultry was held in 
storage, it was stated. 


Canadian Exports 
of Wheat and Flour 
High in September 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour to all destinations 
during September totaled more than 
15 million bushels to boost the grand 
total for the initial two months of 
the 1947-48 crop year to almost 32 
million bu. The totals included 5,816. - 
826 and-12,772,854 bu., respectively, in 
the form of flour. 

The September exports were made 
up of 3,933,775 bu. in the form of flour, 
and 8,431,860 bu. of wheat shipped 
to British Empire countries. Of the 
bulk totals 1,717,168 and 8,233,217 bu. 
went to the United Kingdom. India 
took 1,407,438 bu. in the form of flou’, 
and apart from a few small quantitic 
shipped to British Africa and Honz 
Kong, the remainder of the flour 
shipped to British Empire countrics 
went to Newfoundland and British 
colonies in the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. 


The figures showed the largest 
quantity of flour shipped to any one 
non-Empire country to be 694,503 bu. 
in the form of flour exported to Italy. 
The next largest quantity, also in the 
form of flour, went to Norway and 
amounted to the equivalent of 233,721 
bu. of wheat. : 


The Board of Grain Commission- 
ers’ figures show 17 Empire countrics 
were the destinations for flour ex- 
ports from Canada in September, 
while wheat went to only three Em- 
pire countries. Of the non-Empire 
countries exports of flour were mace 
to 35 countries, and wheat to only 
three. Egypt, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands were the countries receiving 
wheat. 





Foreign Aid Held Possible Without 
Seriously Disrupting U.S. Economy 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—In an analytical 
examination of the domestic and for- 
eign economic structure, the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors 
in a document entitled “The Impact 
of Foreign Aid upon Our Domestic 
Economy” concludes that the U. S. 
can undertake the maximum efforts 
of a European recovery program with- 
out disastrous effects upon the U. S. 
economy. However, the report, which 
is purely advisory in nature and does 
not attempt to formulate procedures, 
draws several warnings concerning 
inflation unless special steps are 
taken to prevent further inflationary 
excesses. 

Greatest inflationary dangers lie in 
a few areas such as grains, steel, coal 
and fertilizer, the report says. 

To ease the impact of the foreign 
aid program, which will require sub- 
stantial quantities of these strategic 


commodities, the President’s economic 
advisors suggest three major ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

Primarily, the report charges that 
foreign aid cannot be credited with 
the sole responsibility for present high 


’ price levels. The economic council 


contends that high domestic demand 
is the major culprit in high prices. 

The report states that the im- 
pact of foreign aid can be modified 
or increased by the nature of domes- 
tic economic policy and action. 

To cope most successfully with this 
impact, the council first suggests ad- 
ministrative action to eliminate poor 
management of relative shortages and 
possible legal measures to prevent 
waste and inefficient use of strategic 
commodities. Devices most relevant to 
these aims are allocation controls for 
domestic use, the continuation of ex- 
port controls and premiums and pen- 
alties to discourage misuse or exces- 
sive use for purposes inconsistent 
with balanced national and interna- 
tional needs. 


While the report makes no effort 
to explain the meaning of premiums 
and penalties, one of the signers of 
the report stated that a good exam) 
of premiums and penalties would >¢ 
found in a higher incentive price {or 
light weight hogs. Thus the produc:r 
who fed hogs out to heavier weigl:'s 

e 


o 


would inversely suffer a penalty. T 
same method could be used regardi’ ; 
light finished cattle. 


May Apply to Grain 


Variations of this same meth 
might be invoked in regard to gra 
For example, with the concurrent | 
of domestic allocation control powe 
the government might offer grain p: °- 
ducers incentive prices to deliv 
grain to the government to resell 
processors at a lower price. Enforc:- 
ment of some end product price lev: 
might be attained through a wil 
drawal of allocations to process 
who did not hold a proclaimed price 
line. : 

In such methods the economic cou! 
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cil apparently sees in this a means of 
effecting price and distribution con- 
trols without the necessity of setting 
up a complicated administrative 
agency like the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The council suggests that the lucra- 
tive opportunities for speculation in 
commodities in relatively short supply 
should be restricted beyond the point 
where speculation serves a useful pur- 
pose. 

The economic council calls for gen- 
eral anti-inflationary measures in- 
cluding the maintenance of high 
taxes, the reduction of government 
expenditures to greatest degree feas- 
ible, the encouragement of savings 
and the aggressive use of power to 
control the expansion of credit. 

Should application of these three 
approaches fail to halt inflationary 
tendencies it is suggested that min- 
imum power for “a more frontal at- 
tack upon these price increases should 
be made available.” 

This latter statement by the eco- 
nomie council is interpreted as a call 
for the return of price and ration con- 
trol powers. This inference may be 
borne out by the following quotation 
from the report: “The government 
should attain as quickly as possible 

. degree of preparedness with respect 
to each of these approaches which 
vould facilitate its utilization with 
minimum delay.” This is seen as a 
‘ecommendation that the administra- 
tion ask the Congress for a price and 
ration control law which could be 
used without further legislative ac- 
tion if the administration felt its use 
desirable. 


Exports Discussed 


In connection with the foreign aid 
program the advisors state that in- 
asmuch as the domestic economy sup- 
ported a far greater war effort, it can 
with less effort support the require- 
ments of the European recovery pro- 
gram. 

What has been commonly known as 
a favorable balance of trade is 
termed in the report “export sur- 
plus.” The theme of the report as- 
sumes the position that this export 
surplus limits domestic consumption 
when domestic demand is high and 
thereby creates inflationary pressure. 

The future export surplus—even 
under the maximum limits of the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Martin Miller 
Renamed Head of 
Equipment Group 


CHICAGO—The Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. re-elected Mar- 
tin Miller, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, as president 
of the organization during the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention. Carl 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Directors elected were: Fred .D. 
Pfening, Fred D. Pfening Co., Co- 
lumbus; C. R. Russell, American Bak- 
ers Machinery Co., St. Louis; Arthur 
Cummins, Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati; L. R. Freed, Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., and J. Baker, Baker- 
Perkins Co., Inc. 

The by-laws of the organization 
were changed so that an executive 
secretary could be appointed. To this 
position the group appointed Armond 
J. Brissette, New York. 
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December Grain, Flour Allocations 


Set at 871,800 Long Tons by USDA 


WASHINGTON—December alloca- 
tions of grains and flour for export, 
announced Oct. 30, will total 871,800 
long tons, equal to 33,669,000 bu., well 
above the 788,800-ton (29,514,000 bu.) 
allocation for November, but still far 
below shipping levels of all months 
since January, with the exception of 
October. The total also is well be- 
low the monthly level required to 
meet the 570 million bushel export 
goal established by President Truman 
on the strength of the Harriman com- 
mittee recommendation. 


A breakdown of the December al- 
locations shows flour in a more fa- 
vorable position than in_ recent 
months, with almost a third of the 
over-all wheat allocation scheduled 
to move in ground form. 

Of the flour, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture said 63% of the De- 
cémber allocation will be procured 
through commercial channels, and 
that the Production and Marketing 
Administration will procure for the 
occupation zones and for Austria, 
Greece, Italy and China, which are 





Tex-O-Kan Milling Co. to Build 
12,000-Sack Plant in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—-Plans for building a 
12,000-sack flour mill in St. Louis 
have been announced by Jack P. Bur- 
rus, president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas. Land has been pur- 
chased on the Mississippi River front 
along the Missouri Pacific railroad 
tracks and construction work is ex- 
pected to start in the latter part of 
1948 or the spring of 1949. 

“St. Louis has been chosen as site 
for the mill because of its strategic 
location on the inland waterways,” 
Mr. Burrus said in making the an- 
nouncement, “The plant will serve 
primarily the family flour trade in the 
South, the Southeast and in the east- 
ern territory, and in addition to this 
domestic business, it is contemplated 
will serve export markets.” 

Upon completion of the building 
program, the plant at St. Louis will 
consist of a four-unit flour mill of a 
total capacity of 12,000 sacks daily, 
facilities for high speed packing and 
attendant and necessary warehouses 
for sacked and packaged products. 
Grain storage capacity for 5-million 
bushels also is planned. 

The building program will move 
forward step by step and the first 
move contemplated is the erection of 
the yet undetermined part of the 
bulk flour storage facilities, the pack- 
aging department and warehouses for 
packed products. The second step 
will be the erection of the mill and 
the installation of one of the four 
units, while at the same time suffi- 
cient elevator storage capacity will 
be built to serve the mill. 

This is the third recent expansion 
move of the Tex-O-Kan company, 
which last June leased the 10 million- 
bushel Santa Fe elevator at Kansas 
City. The company also has under 
construction at Ft. Worth a large new 
feed mill of 2,400 tons daily capacity, 
which will be ready for operation 
shortly. 

Tex-O-Kan ranks as one of. the 
country’s biggest milling organiza- 
tions, having at present daily flour 
milling capacity of 26,000 sacks at 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Galveston and San 
Antonio, Texas, and Kingfisher, Okla. 
The company operates close to 28 mil- 
lion bushels of grain storage facilities 
at various processing plants and in 
separate terminal houses at Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, Amarillo, Lubbock and 
Kansas City. In addition to the new 
formula feed plant at Ft. Worth, 
other feed manufacturing facilities 
are operated at Dallas, McKinney, 
San Benito and San Antonio, with a 


total capacity of approximately 800 
tons. 

Foundation of the company dates 
back to 1876, when the late W. C. 
Burrus, grandfather of the present 
head of the company, purchased a 
small stone buhr mill in Collin Coun- 
ty, Texas. In 1890, together with his 
son, J. Perry Burrus, he purchased 
a roller mill at McKinney, and over 
the years other properties were ac- 
quired which later were consolidated 
as the Tex-O-Kan company. Upon 
the death of J. Perry Burrus, in Janu- 
ary, 1933, his son succeeded him as 
head of the company and has con- 
tinued its expansion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. J. SWANSON PROMOTED 
TO DISTRICT MANAGER 


ST. PAUL—M. J. Swanson has been 
promoted to St. Paul district man- 
ager for Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment. 
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financed under the U.S. foreign re- 
lief program. 

All the wheat but the regular 25,- 
000 long tons assigned to Mexico will 
be procured by PMA, as will all the 
coarse grains, except 17,000 long tons 
of grain sorghums allocated for India. 








Claimant Wheat Flour Other Total 
| "are 25.5 13.0 nae 38.5 
Belgium ...... 17.0 12.0 ood 29.0 
a ws 20.0 Te 20.0 
OMS coi evece an 11.0 wae 11.0 
> a earaerae nee 17.0 cae 17.0 
PPARCO: 2.0 00-0% 93.5 36.0 ine 129.5 
Greece ......-. 34.0 11.0 ak 45.0 
See 25.5 12.0 *17.0 54.5 
CO See 85.5 33.0 eke 118.0 
Mexico ....... 25.0 6a oe" 25.0 
Netherlands .. 25.5 8.0 oo 33.5 
Netherlands 

East Indies . wes 9.0 eee 9.0 
Occupied zones: 

.- U.K, 
Germany .. 110.5 130.5 $38.5 179.5 

French 4 

Germany .. 25.5 ve. ete 25.5 

Japan and 

Ryukyus .. 17.0 oT *17.0 34.0 

Korea ...... — oes 716.0 16.0 
Portugal ..... 17.0 6.0 oes 23.0 
Switzerland .. 17.0 ere eee 17.0 
U.K. Pacific .. a% $12.0 reid 12.0 
Miscellaneous . **2.3 **32.5 Tr 34.8 

Totals ...... 520.3 263.0 88.5 871.8 
Cargoes grain. 61 > 11 72 


Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent) — 
Wheat 19,423,000, flour 9,818,009, other 4,- 
428,000, total 33,669,000. 

*Sorghums. tiIncludes one cargo (8.5) 
whole wheat flour. tBarley 16.0, oats 22.5. 
{Barley. §Clears. **One third of October- 
December quotas announced Aug.‘ 19, 1947. 

Cumulative July-December, 1947, grain 
quotas including carryover from June allo- 
cations total 305,500,000 bu. Of this quan- 
tity the CCC portion totals 216,700,000 bu. 
CCC purchases July through Oct. 28, plus 
July 1 stocks, total 275,855,462 bu. 








Procured 
against 
Allocations allocations 
July-Dec., July-Oct. 28, 
1947* 1947 
ccc— bu, bu. 
Wheat ..ccctives 151,600,000 209,037,462 
Flour as wheat.. 36,300,000 36,600,000 
Coarse grains ... 28,800,000 30,318,000 
Total view cress 216,700,000 275,855,462 
Commercial— 
| ae F ae 6,300,000 -— = c.sdcoties 
WIOOP occiiver sess 48,606,008 © cueeiswedesn 
Coarse grains ... 33,000,000 = ....sse0e- 
Pore? 00 ida cte% GB,300, 000. sanciteede. 


*July-December allocation includes carry- 
over from June allocation, plus actual and 
estimated shipments of certain nonallocat- 
ed coarse grain products. 





October Flour 


Production Up 


F’rrom September Total 


Flour mills reporting their production figures to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 18,173,388 sacks of flour during October. This is an increase 


of 1,057,842 sacks over their September output. The same mills reported pro- 
duction of 17,240,750 during October, 1946, or 932,638 sacks less than that 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for October was 17,143,- 
413 sacks and three years ago 15,219,918. 


Based upon Census Bureau production figures for August, the latest avail- 
able, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that month made 67% 
of the total preduced in the U.S. Assuming that these mills operated at the 
same rate of capacity in October, the figures reported to The Northwestern 
Miller indicate that flour production for the U.S. during that month was 27,- 
124,000 sacks. \ 


During October, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the 
total durum production in the U.S., made 1,079,273 sacks of durum products, 
an increase of 67,156 sacks over the output for September and 187,101 sacks 
over the output for October, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














Oct., Previous ——————-October-——_——— 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
be EEE SEP Oe *4,332,376 4,326,514 4,472,665 4,256,773 3,771,988 
GNOMES © eS ads eh cece ate Kes 6,930,021 6,452,786 6,390,573 6,059,842 5,110,187 
oe Ee PR he Te ee ee *2,573,842 2,463,741 2,415,822 2,491,684 2,322,895 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,694,496 2,505,596 2,380,104 2,807,250 2,484,873 
North Pacific Coast ..........4. *1,642,653 1,366,909 1,581,586 1,527,864 1,529,975 
TE noice 5a.08 69 ee ataees. 18,173,388 17,115,546 17,240,750 17,143,413 15,219,918 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
Oct., Previous ——October SaRaEEEEEiee 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
Tem companies? 2.20. ..esci ees *1,079,273 1,012,117 892,172 1,087,086 919,226 


*Preliminary. 
tDuring one week in October, 1947, 11 companies reported durum production. 
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WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated that Au- 
gust wheat flour production in the 
U.S. totaled 25.9 million sacks, an 
increase of 4% over the 24.9 million 
sacks produced in July. August, 1947, 
output was 8% greater than for the 
same month of the preceding year. 

Wheat grindings, the Census Bu- 
reau report said, were estimated at 
59.6 million bushels as compared with 
57 million bushels in July. Millfeed 
production was placed at 498,000 
short tons, against 472,000 short tons 
the previous month. 

These figures represent the output 
of about 1,100 flour mills, 425 of 


which report monthly to the Census. 


Bureau, and the remainder report an- 
nually. The 1,100 mills are believed 
by the bureau to account for 98% of 
the entire U.S. wheat flour produc- 
tion. 

Compared with July production, the 
output in August was up 47% in 
New York and 4% in Minnesota. The 
large increase recorded in New York 
was due to the fact that some mills 





AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production by 
states of flour in the United States, for 





August, 1947, with comparisons, as reported 
by Bureau of the Census (000’s omitted): 
Aug., Aug., Aug., 
State 1947 1946 1945 
California ....... 368 415 410 
QORGPRSS 2 osccccse 467 441 361 
Georgia oo .ssceer 61 69 56 
ee TTT 1,242 892 1,304 
Indiana .....+.. 420 356 363 
RRA eee 4,338 4,094 3,377 
Michigan ........ 381 404 377 
Minnesota ...... 3,239 3,024 2,830 
Missouri ........ 2,467 2,124 1,991 
Montana ........ 362 254 277 
Nebraska ....... 792 665 621 
North Dakota .. 436 346 336 
New York ...... 2,764 2,845 2,827 
Oklahoma ...... 1,268 1,126 1,023 
SNE Se'ee we Wei 6% 759 843 869 
COGMER 95 ve cc asa 530 600 639 
Wee ein cachacs 1,885 1,677 1,713 
SION =. a5 5b a'p.03 das 317 296 288 
Washington ..... 1,083 972 1,088 
Wisconsin ...... 239 184 163 
Other states .... 2,618 2,232 2,292 
DOCEE: . 6:60 0:00 « os Se 23,859 23,205 
Data through June, 1947, represent ac- 
tual production as reported by all mills 
regardless of size; those for July and 
August, 1947, are estimated, based on re- 
ports from mills with a daily capacity 
of 401 sacks or more. Estimates are shown 
only for states in which the reporting 
mills accounted for more than 90% of the 


total production during the year ended 
June 30, 1947. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR PRODUCTION IN AUGUST 
TOTALS 25.9 MILLION SACKS 


Census Bureau Report Shows Increase of 4% From Output 
During July; New York and Minnesota Show Gains, 
With Declines in Texas and Kansas 


in Buffalo were shut down for a time 
in July because of a strike. 

Production during August dropped 
9% in Texas, 6% in Kansas and 5% 
in Missouri. 

Wheat flour milling statistics by 
months and by states are shown in 
the accompanying tables. 
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GENE MAAS, MAAS-KEEFE CO., 
DIES AFTER HEART ATTACK 


CHICAGO—Thomas Eugene (Gene) 
Maas of Maas-Keefe Co., bakery 
equipment and supply house of St. 
Paul, Minn., died of a heart attack in 
Chicago Nov. 1, following the close of 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion. Mr. Maas, who was 48 years of 
age, was apparently enjoying good 
health, and had just walked back 
from the Stevens Hotel to the Lake- 
shore Athletic Club, where he was 
staying, when he was stricken. 

Mr. Maas is survived by his widow 
and five brothers, four of whom are 
associated with the Maas-Keefe Co. 
Funeral services were held in the 
Cathedral in St. Paul Nov. 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. HICKS, JR., HEADS 
TEX-0-KAN ADVERTISING 


DALLAS, TEXAS—John H. Hicks, 
Jr., has been appointed to the newly 
created post of advertising manager 
of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., it was 
announced by G. J. Buettner, general 
sales manager. 


“Mr. Hicks will coordinate advertis- 
ing for Light Crust bakery flour ad- 
vertising, Burrus Feed Mill advertis- 
ing and the over-all institution pro- 
gram,” Mr. Buettner said. 

Mr. Hicks is a graduate of South- 
ern Methodist University and the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He has 
served in advertising posts with the 
National Broadcasting Co., the Hous- 
ton Post, directed an advertising 
agency and served as an advertising 
executive with two motion picture 

















CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The following table shows the wheat flour production in the United States as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce: 


--Production— 


Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 

Month bu) sacks) (tons) 

1947— 
PS eee eee 59,619 25,936 497,920 
GEE cvscrivvves 67,031 24,917 472,210 

1946— 
CURR. nti wosicace 47,500 22,067 320,650 
August ..cocce:s 61,442 23,859 356,000 
September ..... 54,210 23,672 451,450 
October ........ 60,069 26,064 511,350 
November ...... 57,690 24,988 493,070 
December ...... 60,647 26,201 521,880 

1947— 
January ........ 64,575 27,906 556,350 
February ....... 57,162 24,714 491,480 
March .......:. 63,301 27,714 545,630 
ABER ccriccdone 56,818 24,704 483,550 
MEAP csvccccccas 55,744 24,393 465,000 
SEMD * oe vvecsvcses 55,462 24,171 463,750 


Dally Wheat 
24-hour flour 
capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as% of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
sacks) pacity offlour of flour (%) 
1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 $3.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,166 72.8 129.1 29.1 77.5 
1,166 75.8 129.4 29.8 77.3 
1,167 84.5 137.4 38.1 72.8 
1,168 82.7 138.3 39.2 72.3 
1,169 89.1 138.5 39.5 72.2 
1,171 89.5 138.9 39.8 72.0 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data for August, 1947, are estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 

*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, if any. 

tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the “400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground, 


production concerns. He served four 
years in the Army and is a major in 
the Officers Reserve Corps. 

The Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. is 
served by two Southwestern adver- 
tising agencies. Tracy-Locke Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas, handles all Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Light Crust Flour 
advertising. The Rowland Broiles 
Agency of Fort Worth handles the in- 
stitutional campaign, The Burrus 
Feed Mill advertising and the bakery 
flour division advertising. 


John H. Hicks, Jr. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
UP 37'4% IN AUGUST 


Census Bureau Reports Total Produc- 
tion of 187,000 Sacks, as Compared 
With 136,000 Sacks in July 


WASHINGTON—Production of rye 

flour during August by mills in the 
U.S. totaled 187,000 sacks, an increase 
of 3744% over the 136,000 sacks pro- 
duced during July. 
. The Bureau of the Census said that 
all mills which reported rye flour pro- 
duction in previous months were can- 
vassed in August. 

The rye grind totaled 422,000 bu. 
during August and offal production 
was reported at 2,301 tons, as com- 
pared with 309,000 bu. and 1,735 tons, 
respectively. 2 

Detailed statistics as reported by 
the Census Bureau follow: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce: 





Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
‘1947— 7000's omitted— 
rh See eee 422 187 2,301 
SO. e veeisevese 309 136 1,736 
WOMG in coke op Wee 291 128 1,610 
) | MEET T Le 225 101 1,148 
p  . eT eT eh 294 128 1,753 
Maren «...seces 394 177 2,046 
February ...... 334 150 1,720 
January ....... 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December ...... 371 159 2,308 
November ...... 384 162 2,589 
October ........ 348 163 2,028 
September ..... 371 163 2,038 
August ........ 751 312 5,044 
PRP  vorvereives 109 46 680 
WD 0.005 od cae bn 233 97 1,638 
| MCE ere 835 362 5,590 
AGED so visvaciour 588 265 3,100 
eres 537 244 2,680 
February ....... 580 260 2,990 
January ....... 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ...... 620 285 3,032 
November ...... 577 263 2,779 
October ........ 681 261 2,857 
September ..... 598 264 2,978 
PN Ae rr 742 336 3,412 
., | ME PTESTTO EL 659 297 3,091 
TUNG rise seiees 654 298 3,215 
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Millers, Grain Men 
Meet With Senator 
on Boxcar Impasse 


KANSAS CITY—How the ‘boxcar 
scarcity is pinching the milling indus- 
try and retarding movement of grain 
to market was related in detail to 
Sen. Clyde M. Reed (R., Kansas) at 
a meeting with millers and grain men 
called by the legislator in Kansas 
City last week. 

The senator, who has been a leadcr 


_in the middle western boxcar battles 


to secure heavier returns of emptics 
from eastern lines, reported that the 
car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads had fallen 
down on its commitment to keep wesi- 
ern lines supplied with 90% of their 
boxcar ownership. Lines serving tle 
Southwest mostly have only 73% to 
80% of the equivalent of the cars 
they own at present, statistics show’. 

The situation is better than a year 
ago, the grain men and millers to!1 
Sen. Reed, but still is not good.enoug i 
and both mills and grain elevators are 
hampered in their operations by lac 
of cars. Around 277 elevators are 
blocked in Kansas, it was brought o1 
R. H. Sturtevant, president of th: 
Kansas City Board of Trade, reported 
many blocked country elevators, ani 
said that while wheat is under cove’, 
later harvested coarse grains are b:- 
ing piled on the ground at many 
places. 

An increase in wheat sales is ex- 
pected after the Jan. 1 income tax 
period begins, and this much needcd 
movement will be severely retarded 
unless more cars can be obtained. 

Among those attending the mee'- 
ing were Gunnard Johnson,. Wolcot'- 
Lincoln, Inc.; E. M. Marshall, Shan- 
non Grain Co.; R. H. Sturtevant, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Co.; Elmo 
F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mil!s 
Co.; Ellis English, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co.; W. R. Duerr, Flour Millis 
of America, Inc.; J. Walter Holloway, 
Kansas-Missouri River Mills; Jess }3. 
Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, and Walter Scott, executive 
vice president, Kansas City Board of 
Trade, all of Kansas City; R. W. M:- 
gill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichit:; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina; Elmer Reed, Shellabarg«r 
Mills, Salina, and C. C. Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 





Friendship Train 


WASHINGTON — The Citizer 
Food Committee recently announc: 
the types of foodstuffs to be collect 
on the “Train of Friendship” tran 
continental tour which leaves Lo 
Angeles -Nov. 7. 


In Kansas City, southwestern far: 
ers, grain, milling and railroad inte” 
ests, in cooperation. with the Citize 
Bond Committee’s national thr 
drive are actively engaged this week 
in loading cars of wheat and flour ‘0 
be shuttled to the Friendship Trai, 
which will carry the contributions ‘9 
the eastern seaboard for export ship- 
ment. Church and community repre- 
sentatives are leading the drive fcr 
European relief. 

The state of Oklahoma is loadi1 
20 boxcars for the movement, whi'e 
Kansas has gathered sufficient co!!- 
tributions to fill six cars. The train 
is scheduled to leave Dallas Nov. 17. 

In Jackson County, Missour!, 
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pledges made by various community 
clubs will provide a carload of flour 
for the train. The flour ordered by 
the county will be filled by the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

Food most critically needed in 


Europe, the committee said, are bulk 


wheat, wheat flour, dried beans, dried 
peas, macaroni, spaghetti, sugar and 
evaporated milk. In addition, oats, 
barley and soybeans, though not as 
urgently needed, are acceptable. The 
selection of these particular food- 
stuffs, committee officials said, is 
based on a survey of European: food 
conditions by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and other government 
agencies. 3 

The shipment of most canned goods, 
especially those containing large 
amounts of water, is not economical 
for export, the committee said. Be- 
cause of breakage or waste, glass con- 
tainers cannot be accepted on the 
Friendship Train, it was emphasized. 

Local groups participating in the 
collection of foodstuffs for the Friend- 
ship Train are urged to consult local 
crain dealers and farm cooperatives 
of the local Department of Agricul- 
ture representative in connection with 
packaging and loading problems in or- 
der to prevent. possible waste and 
spoilage en route. 

One of the first shipments of grain 
under President Truman’s emergency 
food program will leave Philadelphia 
this week bound for Europe. 

With members of the presidential 
food conservation committee expected 
to look on, workers will begin to 
load 349,000 bu. wheat into the SS. 
Julian Poydras Nov. 6. The ship will 
sail for Germany Nov. 7 or 8. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Plans Statewide 


Nutrition Survey 


@ First of its Kind in the U. S., 
the Sample Will Provide Plans for 
a Long-Term Nutrition Program 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Described as the 
first of its kind in the country, plans 
for a statewide nutrition survey were 
announced here Oct. 30 by Dr. Her- 
man E,. Hilleboe, state health com- 
missioner and chairman of the State 
Food Commission. 


He said the survey. will require 
about two months and will be made 
in conjunction with the current emer- 
gency food and nutrition program. It 
will seek to determine how the food 
commission can best serve the public 
in the emergency, and provide data 
for which plans can be made for a 
long-term state nutrition program. 

Resources of Cornell and Har- 
vard universities, the State Food 
Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Health will be pooled to ex- 
pedite the survey. It will cover a rep- 
resentative sample of the population 
of the state, both urban and rural, 
with consideration for the various 
economic levels. 


“Through the nutrition survey,” Dr. 
Hilleboe said, “we shall learn what 
the people are now eating, what 
deficiencies exist in the general diet 
and along what specific lines the 
commission’s program must be di- 
rected to render the best service to 
the greatest number of people. As a 
result of the survey we can fill the 
gaps between what we are eating and 
what we actually need to achieve 
maximum health.” 

Preliminary plans for the survey 
were developed at a meeting in Al- 
bany attended by some of the nation’s 
leading nutrition experts. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


CAPT. CONWAY DECORATED 





WASHINGTON—The grain trade 
is expected to note with considerable 
pleasure the presentation of the Presi- 
dential Medal for Merit this week to 
Capt. Granville Conway, president of 
the Cosmopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., 
New York. 


The decoration was presented on 


behalf of the President by W. John 
Kenney, undersecretary of the Navy, 
for outstanding services as war ship- 
ping administrator. Since his depart- 
ure from his war activities with the 


GLF Stockholders 
Vote to Give Up 
Tax Exemption 


BUFFALO—The tax-exempt status 
of the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration, known far and wide as GLF, 
long a controversial subject, was re- 
linquished last week by the 2,000- 
stockholders at the annual meeting. 
Under a fundamental change in pol- 
icy and operation, only members will 
be entitled to patronage dividends. A 
member is defined as one who owns 
at least one share of stock. This will 
have the effect of forcing the GLF to 
pay taxes on whatever income is used 
to pay dividends on stock, plus any 
profit realized on non-member busi- 
ness. 

The GLF is the state’s biggest co- 
operative and has been doing business 
with nearly 400,000 people totaling 
about $200 million annually in feed 
manufacturing and distributing, flour, 
locker plants, slaughter houses, petro- 
leum bulk plants, canneries, fertilizer 
plants, food plants, a basket factory, 
a credit corporation and 218 local re- 
tail service units. 

The action of the cooperative was 
taken on the eve of a hearing by the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
tax treatment of cooperatives. 

Officers of the GLF at the Syracuse 
meeting emphasized that the coop- 
erative was not driven to a change in 
its policy so far as tax-exemption was 
concerned because of the pending con- 
gressional inquiry, nor was it influ- 
enced by the drive against coopera- 
tives by the National Tax Equality 
Assn. 

James A. McConnell, general man- 
ager of the GLF, explained the reason 
for the step as follows: 

“If the GLF is to maintain its 
character as a true farm cooperative, 
it must have a way of keeping off its 
lists hundreds of thousands of people 
who are not eligible for membership 
and do not want to be. 

“We are a true farm cooperative, 
but we are going to have trouble 
making people believe it if we con- 
tinue to keep on our refund and mail- 
ing lists, at great expense and trouble, 
hundreds .of thousands of non-farm 
people. 

“By adopting the policy of limiting 
patronage refunds to members only, 
GLF automatically gives up its right 
to federal income-tax exemption. 

“This act, of itself, does not put the 
GLF on record as either for or against 
the present statute which gives farm 
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By John Cipperly 


government, Capt. Conway has served 
as coordinator of emergency export 
programs and was the most effective 
advocate of the return of the wheat 
export business to private trade. At 
the hearings on the extension of ex- 


Capt. Granville Conway 





cooperatives, which conform with cer- 
tain rules and regulations, tax-exemp- 
tion from federal income taxes. 

“The decision is that GLF needs, 
and must have, a change in member- 
ship policy. It cannot make this 


change without giving up tax-exemp- 


tion. The decision has been forced 
upon us.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO FURTHER CONCESSIONS 
TO TURKEY GROWERS SEEN 


WASHINGTON — The Citizens 
Food Committee announced Oct. 30 
that on the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Food Committee the request 
of the turkey growers for exemption 
from poultryless Thursday has been 
denied. 

Several days ago the Turkey 
Growers Assn. formally asked the 
Citizens Food Committee to modify 
poultryless Thursday so as to exempt 
turkeys from its provision. This re- 
quest was transmitted to the Cabinet 
Food Committee, which pointed out 
that poultryless Thursday has already 
been modified to provide for the eat- 
ing of turkeys on three holidays— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s—and that no further modifi- 
cation appeared advisable. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.03 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.03, as 
compared with 13.18 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 32.25, as compared with 
27.13 a year ago. 




















port allocation powers under the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1947, Capt. Con- 
way told Sen. John Cooper (R., Ky.), 
in charge of the hearings, that he be- 
lieved the priyate grain exporters 
could handle the grain export pro- 
gram ‘more effectively than it was 
handled by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Previously Capt. Conway was giv- 
en the Cross of the Officer of Leopold 
by the Belgian government for out- 
standing war service. 





Rumors of U.S. Plan 


to Buy Canadian 
Wheat Denied 


WASHINGTON — Department of 
State officials deny that there has 
been any consideration given to the 
purchase of the Canadian wheat sur- 
plus in order to improve the dollar 
position of that nation. They say 
that it is unlikely that any special 
adjustment will be made of the Ca- 
nadian dollar situation prior to the 
congressional study of the European 
recovery program. 

When Congress sets up the prin- 
ciples and administrative procedure 
for that program many economic ad- 
justments may be provided. Among 
them would be procurement of scarce 
supplies from all producing areas of 
which Canada naturally would be one. 

Canadian financial officials have 
been here examining the Canadian 
exchange position with U.S. financial 
experts. It is learned that Canada is 
reluctant to devalue the dollar and 
recently has received dollar payments 
from the U.K. for supplies. It is pos- 
sible that Canada may have to issue 
import restrictions on U.S. goods to 
retain dollar reserves. 

Private grain wires recently have 
mentioned that U.S. export officials 
were considering the purchase of 40 
milion bushels of Canadian wheat, 
which would be about the entire ex- 
portable surplus above the U.K. re- 
quirements. 





SOUTHWEST CLOUDY, BUT 
RAINS INADEQUATE 


KANSAS CITY — General cloudi- 

ess prevailed throughout the South- 
west over last week-end and the little 
precipitation that occurred in the 
winter wheat areas continued insuffi- 
cient to assure a successful crop. 
Temperatures averaged about five de- 
grees above normal, dipping no lower 
than 45 to 50 in any locality. The 
five-day forecast Nov. 4 gave some 
encouragement to the trade. Rain to 
the extent of one half to one inch 
was predicted to fall in all states of 
the Southwest by Nov. 6-7. However, 
in western Kansas less than a half 
inch was forecast. Rain or snow was 
in store for western Nebraska. Inter- 
mittent showers which were falling 
in eastern Kansas and western Mis- 
souri Nov. 4 moved in from western 
Kansas, where the storm amounted to 
only a light mist. 
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FLOUR INQUIRY EXCEEDS SALES 
AS FUTURE REMAINS UNCERTAIN 


Buyers Cling to Hand-to-Mouth Buying Policy in Hope of 
Price Recessions—Some Users Averaging Off 
Costs by Letting Old Orders Stand 


While intermittent wheat price 
breaks stepped up volume of flour in- 
quiries the past week, actual book- 
ings were not large. Uncertainties 
about future developments when the 
special session of Congress gets un- 
der way appear to have influenced all 
classes of buyers to stick with their 
recent hand-to-mouth buying policies. 
While many of the larger chain bak- 
ers showed interest on the price 
break, the later action of wheat was 
not decisive enough to sweep away 
hopes of some possible further reces- 
sion and the talk of renewed gov- 
ernment price and allocation controls 
contributes to the thinking about de- 
flationary price action. A good many 
buyers are averaging off their flour 
costs by placing small new orders at 
the time they order out part of their 
previous bookings. Some others have 
been buying small amounts at cur- 
rent market levels and letting old or- 
ders at lower prices stand. 


SPRING FLOUR 
BUYERS CAUTIOUS 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
63% of capacity during the week, as 
compared with 122% a week earlier 
and 150% a year ago. Salesmanagers 
report that interest in flour was quite 
general the first half of the period, 
but toward the close trade slackened 
considerably. Several medium-sized 
independent bakers bought rather 
freely. Large users, however, were 
absent. Millers say that while bakers 
generally are of the opinion that 
prices are likely to stay high as long 
as the heavy government wheat and 
flour buying continues, they apparent- 
ly do not have enough confidence to 
book as far ahead as in former years. 
It is said that ordinarily at this time 
of the year, spring wheat mills would 
be booked ahead more than 120 days, 
but the current backlog is not much 
in excess of 65 days. Inquiries on the 
newly announced December export al- 
locations are at prices below spring 
mills’ selling ideas. 


INQUIRIES BETTER 
THAN BOOKINGS 


Sales by southwestern millers last 
week amounted to 67% of capacity, 
as compared with 53% the preceding 
week and 108% a year ago. Barely 
one fifth of the trade was composed 
of export and government business. 
The price break brought in numer- 
ous inquiries, but the volume of book- 
ings was not large. Millers believe 
that some buying will have to be done 
by some users within the next six 
weeks, as bakers’ unfilled orders gen- 
erally are not sufficient to carry them 
much into the next year. Scattered 
reports of slower shipping directions 
were heard, apparently the result of 
lagging bread sales, but nothing like 
a trend in this direction is evident. 
Family flour movement is at a good 
rate, but mostly on old orders. Ex- 
port trade has been quiet, but is ex- 
pected to pick up this week as filling 
of the December allocations gets un- 
der way. The army bought about 130,- 
000 sacks of 10% protein, 72% ex- 
traction flour, but the Production and 
Marketing Administration was not in 


the market. Most mills are running 
on a six-day week, although some of 
the smaller ones are not doing so 
well. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HESITATE 


While buyers at Buffalo are book- 
ing flour with some hesitation, con- 
siderable flour is being sold on price 
declines. The possibility that some 
form of anti-inflation restrictions may 
be voted by Congress has made the 
trade cautious. Because of the box- 
car shortage, bakers are afraid they 
may have to absorb the cost of truck- 
ing part of their flour from mill to 
bakery. Metropolitan New York trade 
included scattered sales of spring and 
Kansas flours for fill-in needs. Job- 
bers and small bakers took advantage 
of the lower prices for limited re- 
placements, but large bakers limited 
activity to inquiries, in the hope of 
another drop in the market. 

The flour market at Philadelphia is 
displaying an easy undertone, and de- 
spite lower prices very little buying 
is reported. Moderate amounts were 
sold to buyers who had placed below- 
the-market bids early in the week and 
had not canceled them. Follow- 
ing the break, one mill offering flour 
at a discount had virtually no takers. 
The attitude of flour buyers at Boston 
is still cautious, with trading near a 
standstill. Bakers point out that at 
current bread prices, there is no in- 
centive to increase production to the 
point where they would have to be 
active bidders for flour. Pittsburgh 
trade remains dull and narrow. Res- 
taurant trade is off considerably, 
with more and more workers carry- 
ing lunches to stretch incomes. 


CONGRESSIONAL SESSION 
RESULTS AWAITED 


Lower prices at Chicago failed to 
induce much flour buying enthusiasm 


and trade continued of small volume, 
mostly one-, two- and three-carlots. 
Directions on old orders continued 
good. Family trade also was scattered 
and light. Bookings picked up slight- 
ly at St. Louis as bakers and blenders 


took advantage of dips in wheat to 


add to present holdings.’ The family 
flour trade bought fairly freely. In 
general, though, buyers were waiting 
for further breaks in wheat. Cleve- 
land jobbers and bakers were hesitant 
about making further commitments 
for flour, due to the uncertainties of 
what the special session of Congress 
will bring forth. Bakers are complain- 
ing about reduced sales of baked 
goods. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
LIMITED 


Erratic action of wheat and flour 
prices continued to hold a damper on 
flour trade in the South. New Orleans 
handlers reported sales limited to 
small lots of hard winters for im- 
mediate to 30 days’ shipment, with 
local bakery trade still handicapped 
by a labor strike now in its fifth 
week. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE QUIET 


In the Pacific Northwest, Portland 
advices indicated a quiet flour trade, 
with some mills working only a five- 
day week. Some flour was booked to 
China on a previous allocation, but 
otherwise nothing new in foreign 
business developed. Family flour sales 
are only fair and bakers appear to be 
well covered until the turn of the 
year. 


CANADIAN EXPORT 
INQUIRY IRREGULAR 


Winnipeg reported export business 
in Canadian flour last week totaling 
77,000 sacks, made up of small lots to 
numerous destinations. None was 
worked to the U.K. Some countries to 
which offerings have been made con- 
tinued to hold off, but mills are work- 
ing at capacity, principally on gov- 
ernment regulation flour to be 
shipped to the U.K. Some importers 
in European countries where sales 
are permitted do not want to accept 
shipments f.a.s. Canadian ports and, 
therefore, are having difficulty in get- 
ting flour. Canadian millers are ad- 
vised that the increase of 10% in 





Macaroni Plants Continue to Swamp 


Darum Mills With Shipping Orders 


The macaroni manufacturing trade 
is fighting the market every inch of 
the way, and buys only when forced 
to. As a rule, when an order is placed, 
immediate shipment is specified. All 
durum mills are swamped with ship- 
ping directions; some of them, in fact, 
are several weeks behind on ship- 
ments. 

Mills have received firm bids on 
good-sized lots of granulars, but they 
are mostly 20@40¢ too low. Granu- 
lars are held at $6.45@6.50 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. No. 1 semolina is held 
at 40¢ sack over granulars, with no 
demand for this grade. 

Eastern manufacturers report an 
exceptionally heavy demand for all 
lines of macaroni and noodle products 
from both domestic and export quar- 
ters, with many manufacturers re- 
porting order backlogs of two or three 
weeks’ standing. Most plants are 
booked to capacity, but lagging de- 
liveries of raw materials are curtail- 
ing operations in some instances. The 


normal seasonal rush of orders is be- 
ing accentuated by high prices of 
competing foods and the meatless 
days. Belgium and Italy are inquir- 
ing, but many manufacturers are 
withdrawn from the foreign market 
until domestic trades are supplied. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 1, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.98% @3.00% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2.98% @3.00% 


nor wre 


Amber Durum or better.... 2.97% @2.99% 
Durum or better ........... 2.89% @2.92% 
Durum or better ........... 2.89% @2.92% 
3 Durum or better ........... 2.88%@2.91% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in. the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Oct. 36-Nov. 1 ........ *205,088 87 
Previous week ........ 249,757 106 
WEEP. 00 ke ve crentons 223,624 107 
Crop year 
production 
Sealy: 1-Nov. :-2,. 2048... cevsced nics 3,820,050 
July 1-Nov. 2, 1946 .......00... 3,137,635 


*Preliminary. 
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freight rates ex-Bay ports, which be- 
came effective Oct. 13, cannot be 
passed on to the British Ministry of 
Foods by altering the contract price 
of flour and must be absorbed by the 
mills. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 40,662 sacks from the preceding 
week, Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 4,- 
061,085 sacks, compared with 4,020,- 
423 sacks in the previous week and 
3,963,733 sacks.in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,781,237 and three years 
ago 3,524,109. Flour production in- 
creased 26,000 sacks in the Southwest 
over a week ago, 30,000 in Buffa'o, 
9,000 in the Central and Southeast, 
while there was a decrease of 23,00 
sacks in the Northwest and 940 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILD WEATHER, LOWER 
GRAINS WEAKEN FEEDS 


—p— 
Millfeeds Display Easier Trend at (ll 
Principal Producing Markets— 
Formula Trade Quiet 





Feed markets have weakened ma- 
terially, influenced by decline in feed 
grains, continued mild weather in i:n- 
portant feeding areas and some slack- 
ening in demand because of unfavor- 
able feeding ratios. Price decli'.es 
were irregular but were sharpest ‘or 
soybean meal, hominy feed and wheat 
millfeeds. The index of feedstu‘fs 
prices, compiled by the Prodiic- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
dropped nearly six points to 289.4. 


Millfeed Demand Down 


At Minneapolis wheat = millfced 
prices were mixed, with standard 
bran declining more than standard 
middlings. On the other hand, flour 
middlings and red dog were up. f- 
ferings again came principally from 
jobbers who have large supplies of 
feed coming to them on previously 
made bookings for October shipment. 
Most mills had only small offerings 
to place on the market after taking 
care of their previous commitments. 
Although mild weather in the Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin area afforded good 
late fall pasturage, trade from this 
section perked up, and millfeed pro- 
ducers reported a good mixed <ar 
business. Feed manufacturers w-re 
still encountering a slow demnd 
for their products, with country 
distributors showing little inclination 
to take on any large stocks. 

At Kansas City, the feed mari cts 
followed grain downward, and most 
items on the feed ingredient list <uf- 
fered sharp to moderate declies. 
Grain by-product feeds led the \ay 
to the lower price levels. Buying 
policy was conservative, and mi» ers 
took hold of millfeeds and most < th- 
er ingredients on a smaller sc ile. 
Mild weather held back manuiac- 
tured feed sales. Sharply lower 102 
prices and less favorable pou try 
feeding ratios were also reflectec in 
the declining inquiry for commer ‘ial 
feeds. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour outpat rep>rt- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by princ pal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and out:ide 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, “vith 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Qct. Ne 

18 

21,838 





11 25 
Five mills ... 27,464 22,665 *25.434 


*Four mills. 
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Wheat Easier on Uncertain 
Government Plans, Rains 


December Allocations Below Recent Monthly Averages— 
USDA Covered on Export Commitments Beyond End of Year 


Further losses occurred in wheat 
futures the past week to bring levels 
Nov. 3 about 24¢ under the 30-year 
high of $3.12% established Oct. 23. 
The decline between Oct. 27 and Nov. 
3 amounted to as much as 9¢.on near- 
by deliveries, while losses in deferred 
positions ranged from 4%¢ to 7¢. 

Uncertainty over government activ- 
itics is influencing the easier trend 
in prices. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
stepped out of the markét once during 
the week, giving rise to trade rumors 
that the agency might withdraw for 
a while, but the next day it was back 
in for more wheat and the game of 
gvessing about its future operations 


w-s resumed. Its purchases of. the © 


post week, however, have totaled far 
below the heavy volume of a month 
ago : 
Rains Fall in Southwest 
larket easiness at times stemmed 


from reports of light, scattered rains 
over the winter wheat belt, but as yet 
the moisture has not been heavy 
enough in the driest areas to relieve 
the apprehension about germination 
of ‘dusted in” seed or to permit com- 
pletion of planting operations. The 
Santa Fe Railroad estimated that 
only 50% of the western Kansas crop 
has been sown and only 35% is up to 


any kind of a stand. The time for 
planting and germination before the 
ground freezes is growing critically 
short. j 

A statement by Charles Luckman 
of the Citizens Food Committee that 
one third of the government’s 100 mil- 
lion-bushel conservation goal would 
have been attained by Jan. 1 relieved 
some of the tension over the close bal- 
ance of supply and demand. Also, 
the announcement of the December 
allocations revealed a lighter than 
usual export program for that month, 
even though the total of 871,800 long 
tons of grains and flour was above the 
788,800-long ton quota of November. 
Statistics released with the December 
allocations revealed cumulative July- 
December allocations of 305.5 million 
bushels of all grains and grain pro- 
ducts. The statement revealed that 
the government had procured 275,- 
855,000 bu. through Oct. 28, which 
was considerably above the portion 
earmarked for government procure- 
ment, and indicated that the govern- 
ment was covered well beyond the 
end of 1947. 


Farm Selling Slow 


Selling by farmers continued to lag 
and there were renewed rumors that 
the bureau of internal revenue was 
considering means of. allowing farm- 
ers to apply 1947 income against next 
year’s tax liability as an inducement 
to freer disposal of grains. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Nov. 3 were: Chicago 

December $2.88%, May $2.76%, 
July $2.32%, September $2.38; Min- 
neapolis—December $2.82, May 
$2.69%; Kansas City—December 
$2.80%, May $2.67%, July $2.37%. 


Springs Market Unsettled 

The Minneapolis cash spring wheat 
market was unsettled, but demand 
proved active enough to force a stead- 
ily higher premium range. Mills pre- 
sented a consistently good inquiry for 
the high protein wheat, and on days 
when the CCC was in the market, 
Premiums all along the line turned 
very strong. Receipts were somewhat 





smaller, with 2,162 cars in at Min- 
neapolis and 2,717 at Duluth. Premi- 
ums on ordinary wheat were up 
about 5¢ compared with the futures, 
while high protein lots were 5¢ 
to 10¢ higher. An occasional 
car of real high protein wheat sold 
around the $4 mark. To-arrive bids 
were still concentrated mainly for 
Duluth shipment, prior to the close 
of navigation and ran at 16¢ over De- 
cember for 1 dark northern spring, 
protein up to 12%, for delivery at 
Duluth by Nov. 20; 11%¢ over De- 
cember was bid for Minneapolis deliv- 
ery by Nov. 15. One cent additional 
was bid for each 1/10% protein above 
12%. Durum premiums also strength- 
ened along with bread wheat, though 
advances were not quite as great. 
CCC purchases again included some 
durum, while mill demand was also 
more active. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 1: 





1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ......... $3.01@3.05% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ...... band edee a 3.00@3.04% 
ee Se) See ee a 3.00@3.04% 
2 DNS 57 Ib 2.99@3.03% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. .. - 2.97@3.02% 
PBB Serer errr errs 2.96@3.01% 


Protein premiums: 12% 2¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 
28¢, 15% 44¢, 16% 59¢. 


K. C. Prices Erratic 


Wheat values moved in an erratic 
fashion at Kansas City, demand most 
of the time being centered on lower 
proteins for export. However, when 
export flour allocations for December 
were announced, indicating a substan- 
tial increase in flour allocated, de- 
mand for higher proteins improved 
and prices were on the upturn over 
the weekend. Premiums for ordinary 
varieties remained at 3@3%¢ over 
the December future throughout the 
week, while 13% or better protein 
gained about 2c. The CCC continued 
to buy, but on a smaller scale than in 
recent weeks. Figures released by the 
Kansas City office indicated CCC was 
accepting several hundred thousand 
bushels daily instead of several mil- 
lion. The price scale was unchanged 
from the previous week. The range of 
No. 1 dark hard wheat at the close 
Nov. 1 was $2.89@3.39%%, compared 
with $2.90% @3.46 Oct. 25. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Nov. 1, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.89 @3.39% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. . 2.88% @3.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard. . 2.88 @3.37% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. 2.87% @3.36% 
ee a ee ta 2.90 @2.95% 
BO. 3 ROG on cwiisviccwcctvcens 2.89% @2.95 

eS Serer rr ere 2.89 @2.94% 
WO 6 TOG. . kv bee e cece wsegs 2.88 @2.93% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 3 
at $2.98@2.99, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein bring- 
ing 2@2%¢ premium. Demand is 
quiet, but offerings are light and trad- 
ing volume is small. 


Pacific White Wheat $2.80 

Cash wheat prices in the Pacific 
Northwest followed Chicago and sold 
at $2.80 bu., track, Portland, for soft 
white, western white, and white club. 
The CCC did not follow the market 
and offered 5¢ bu. below the market 
on the last four days of the week. 
Consequently, it did not get any 
wheat, its total purchases for the 
week being 480,800 bu. Oct. 27. CCC 
is having difficulty securing its wheat 
deliveries, the car shortage being very 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total esti- 
mated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 























Oct. 26- Oct. 27, Oct. 28- Oct. 29- 
Novy. 1, Previous Nov. 2, Nov. 3, Nov. 4, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
IES 75's hie'n. bas acd pried ek *915,416 938,482 1,037,212 954,503 847,430 
en A ree OO SPs 1,551,669 1,525,924 1,418,370 1,348,153 1,221,932 
ES As Ai soins -b DOS s Knee ds *618,242 588,233 597,248 543,370 529,618 
Central and Southeast ........ *609,612 600,698 564,521 609,325 565,169 
North Pacific Coast ........... *336,146 367,086 346,382 325,886 359,960 
REE CE ie oo WVsek mee sae ih 4,061,085 4,020,423 3,963,733 3,781,237 3,524,109 
Percentages of total U.S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
a—Percentage of capacity operated r July 1 to ‘ 
Oct. 26- Oct. 27- Oct. 28- Oct. 29- 
Nov. 1, Previous Nov. 2, Nov. 3, Nov. 4, Nov. 1, Nov. 2, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 88 90 101 96 87 16,855,557 15,666,964 
Southwest ...... 101 99 97 99 88 27,451,751 24,927,383 
Butfalo™ ....8.5. 103 98 99 90 91 9,351,374 9,131,775 
Central and 8S. BE. 77 76 72 76 71 10,256,738 8,848,840 
No. Pacific Coast 101 101 92 91 87.6 6,136,368 5,527,547 
WOtaM...o vies 94 93 93 92 85 70,051,788 64,102,509 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output '_ tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 944,280 958,103 101 f. 
Previous week .. 944,280 934,163 99 a, Wh cal eer a 
Year ago ....... 894,660 918,674 103 Wee ef ld ge rit 4 
Two years ago .. 814,380 866,553 106 Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 666,600 *546,509 82 
Five-year average ...........-.0: 94 Previous week .. 666,600 532,521 80 
Ten-year average ........eeeeceeee 72 gS 667,800 638,755 96 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 667,800 609,312 91 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 372,720 368,374 99 Five-year average .............++5 72 
Previous week .. 372,720 386,819 104 ROP PORE BVGRERO ors os che ceeds 65 
Year: OS0: .....3. 364,320 321,345 88 *Preliminary. 
Two years ago .. 352,800 39,252 96 . 
Five-year average .........s.se0+% 73 Minneapolis 
BOM-FORT GVOTARS 20 ciisveccciesc cease 70 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 118,800 119,892 101 Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 378,360  *368,907 98 
Previous week .. 118,800 107,448 90 Previcus. week 378.360 405.961 107 
Year ago ....... 112,800 - 109,003 97 : rape Diridug- dali wewee ve 
Two years ago .. 111,132 83,583 75 ‘Year ago ....... 360,360 398,457 111 
Five-year average .........sseee0- 87 Two years ago .. 321,360 345,191 107 
Ten-year A@VCTAGe ... ieee eee ee eees 77 Wive-year GVerTage -..........020505 89 
Salina Ten-year average ...............5. 82 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 100,200 105,300 105 *Preliminary. 
4 2 . 100,2 
ronr'age... 'Wle0s tdi HE OENERAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago .. 80,556 58,765 73 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year average .........2.055.. 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


Tem-yoer BVOTHBO oss boi eee ce vece 85 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output tivity 
Seattle and Tacoma District Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 791,466 *609,612 77 
Previous week . 791,466 600,698 76 
Pvtnee | faba a oe Year ago ....... 785,646 564,521 72 
Oct. 26-Nev. 1 sa9.886 cane Re ion «= TWO years ago .. 794,586 609,325 77 
py 5d » Sara p fontnd - Five-year Average .......ceceeeees 70 
Previous week .. 223,320 233,484 105 Ten-ye y 67 
Year ago ....... 243,720 215,282 88 fe Sie gh Se tach zog Nba: teh anata Saag , 
Two years ago .. 225,720 172,736 77 *Preliminary. 
Five-year average .,.........see8. 76 BUFFALO 
Ten-year average ........... sees 71 
*Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Portland District Oct. 26-Nov. 2 .. 601,200  *618,242 103 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 140,010 135,570 97 Previous week .. 601,200 588,233 98 
Previous week .. 140,010 133,602 95  Xear ago ....... 601,200 597,248 99 
Year ago ....... 134,200 131,100 98 Two years ago .. 600,600 = 543,370 90 
Two years ago .. 134,800 153,150 114 Five-year average ................ 87 
Five-year average ...............5 90 Ten-year average .........6.05006s 81 
Ten-year average ............e0008 81 *Preliminary. 
: MEILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mil 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and D 


of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
uth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*— -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date 


Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 31,421 561,689 $17,103 
Previous week .. 30,900 19,011 
Two weeks ago. 31,414 19,724 
ey or rie 28,722 446,850 18,908 
|) ere rrr es 27,300 472,511 19,328 
BGG ov tewdedecs 24,744 428,525 17,160 
BES onc cvcnves 26,008 443,130 16,546 
Five-yr. average 27,713 470,541 17,809 

*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of 


tPreliminary. 


production to date production to date production to date 


326,882 $13,949 181,063 62,473 1,069,634 
11,780 61,691 
11,037 62,175 
257,449 12,322 163,112 58,952 867,411 
317,301 11,003 193,821 57,631 983,633 
282,081 10,725 177,379 52,629 887,985 
261,923 10,828 172,350 53,750 877,403 
281,127 11,765 177,545 57,287 929,213 


total capacity. 





acute. The agency has the wheat 
bought for its ships, but now is run- 
ning short of wheat at terminals. Ef- 
forts are being made to move more 
wheat in from the country, so far 
without success. Mill buying is light, 
due to lack of flour bookings. Feed 
manufacturers are turning to corn as 


a cheaper feed ingredient. Crop con- 
ditions are very good, with ample 
moisture over the entire Pacific 
Northwest. Early seeded wheat never 
looked better. Seeding has been de- 
layed in some _ sections by wet 
weather, but growers are generally 
satisfied with conditions. 
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J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Renamed President 
by Allied Group 


CHICAGO—Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corp. of America, New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try at the organization’s annual meet- 
ing Oct. 31 during the convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected vice president, and 
Claude A. Bascombe, 
Brands, Inc., New York, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee were elected as follows: Miles 
Decker, James M. Decker Co., Balti- 
more; M. G. Rhodes, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago; William R. Derrick, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc, New York. 
Elected to take the place of Mr. Gar- 
row on the executive committee was 
C. W. Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich. 

In opening the business session, Mr. 
Lemmon explained that his annual re- 
port will be mailed to members, but 
pointed out that the present member- 
ship of the organization is 1,007, a 
substantial gain over the previous 
year. He also said that its financial 
position has likewise shown an im- 
provement over the previous year, 
and is in excellent condition. 

Mr. Lemmon declared that allied 
tradesmen will benefit materially 
from the baking industry promotion- 
al program. 

A tribute was paid to Walter War- 
rick, J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
for his presentation of a skit to the 
convention. 

Past presidents of the association 
present were recognized, and Fred L. 
Cobb, past chairman of the board of 
the American Bakers Assn., was made 
an honorary life member of the al- 
lied trades organization. 


Father Flanagan 
Talks at Breakfast 
of Allied Trades 


CHICAGO—One of the outstanding 
events of the American Bakers Assn. 
convention was the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry “golden jubilee 
breakfast,” held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Stevens Hotel, Oct. 31. 
There was an overflow attendance at 
this meeting, which, throughout the 
years, has become an increasingly im- 
portant part of the baking industry’s 
yearly gathering. 

The featured speaker was the Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Flanagan, widely 
known for his work with youth at 
Boys’ Town, Omaha. He recently re- 
turned from Japan and other near-by 
countries, which he visited at the re- 
quest of General MacArthur. 

Father Flanagan expressed great 
confidence in the future of America, 
and declared that this country will 
be able to lead the world so long as 
it has the farseeing citizens it now 
has. He declared that it is a privilege 
to feed the hungry people of the 
world. 

The speaker also spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of parents in bringing up 
the youth of the nation. He declared 
that children must have the proper 
care if they are to grow up to be the 
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kind of men and’ women this nation 
needs. 

Conditions in Japan, Father Flana- 
gan said, are deplorable, with the food 
situation especially bad. The world, 
he concluded, depends upon America, 
which must keep itself in a position to 
meet this responsibility. 

Prior to the breakfast, the guests 
were entertained by songs and organ 
music. The invocation was given by 
Dr. Louis L. Mann, Rabbi, Chicago 
Sinai Congregation. 
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KANSAS CITY MILLFEED 
OPEN TRADES AT RECORD 


KANSAS CITY—A new record high 
in open interest was established in 
the Kansas City millfeed futures mar- 
ket Oct. 31 when 53,400 tons of open 
contracts were on clearing house 
books. The volume represented 31,680 
tons of bran and 21,720 tons of shorts. 

The month of October was by far 
the record month for open interest 
volume, in that on every day the 
figure was higher than the previous 
single day record of 47,325 tons estab- 
lished July 21, 1941. The lowest open 
interest during the month was Oct. 
1, when 48,450 tons were outstanding. 

No new highs in trading volume on 
any one day were recorded during 
October, for the peak figure of 5,520 
tons of millfeed which changed hands 
Oct. 15, fell far short of the 7,600 
tons traded in July 14, 1941. 
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ARBA Head Congratulates 
ABA on 50th Anniversary 


CHICAGO — John Benkert, presi- 
dent of the Associated- Retail Bakers 
of America, Long Island City, N. Y., 
extended congratulations on behalf of 
his association to the American Bak- 
ers Assn. as it opened its 50th anni- 
versary convention Oct. 30. Mr. Ben- 
kert’s message read: 

“On behalf of the members of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
I am very happy to extend heartiest 
congratulations to the members and 
officers of the American Bakers Assn. 
as they open their 50th anniversary 
convention. Fifty years is a long 
time to have served an industry; and 
your convention slogan—Fifty Years 
—Forward!—is both a_ story of 
achievement and a promise of future 
service. As a matter of fact, as you 
complete your first 50 years you are 
about to undertake one of the most 
important projects in your associa- 
tion’s history. We wish you success 
in it as well as in the 50 years which 
lie ahead of you as you go on to 
complete a full century of service. 

“There have been many times dur- 
ing the last 20 years when our two 
associations—yours made up of mem- 
bers of all divisions of the industry 
and ours made up almost entirely 


of retail bakers—have worked to- 
gether in Washington and elsewhere 
on problems of mutual interest. We 
may have had differences of opinion 
on some matters, but we ironed these 
out between ourselves so that when 
we appeared before government offi- 
cials or outside interests we pre- 
sented a united front. It is our hope 
that in the years ahead this same 
spirit of cooperation may continue.’ 
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FLOUR INSTITUTE UPS 
ADVERTISING BUDGET 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the Fam- 
ily Flour Institute, Inc,, voted at 
meeting of the organization held here 
last week to increase the advertisin: 
budget for the coming year. Harle, 
B. Hobbs of the Cruttenden & Eger 
advertising agency, which handles 
the Oven Magic account, said the or- 
ganization will continue to sponso 
the 15-minute radio program over 
WSM, Nashville. 

Members of the institute will b 
supplied with transcriptions of one- 
minute radio commercials, plus cop) 
service for use in local newspapers ii 
the family flour territory. 








USDA Backs Enrichment of Bread, 
Flour in Report on Food Situation 


WASHINGTON — A favorable en- 
dorsement of the enrichment of white 
bread and flour is contained in the 
October-December issue of the Na- 
tional Food Situation report recent- 
ly released by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The department stated 
that the enrichment of these prod- 
ucts, “which are particularly impor- 
tant in the diets of-low income fam- 
ilies, contributed to better diets.” 

Nutritional studies by the govern- 
ment based on food consumption re- 
vealed, according to the USDA, that 
on the basis of 1935-39 and 1941-42 
families in the low income brackets 
do not necessarily have poor diets. 
The proportion with poor diets is 
much greater in the higher income 
groups. 

Supply Improvement 


Calling attention to the improve- 
ment of supplies of iron, thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin during the war 
over prewar years, the USDA sig- 
nificantly stated that “the gains from 
the enrichment of grain products ex- 
ceeded those from other changes in 
food supplies as far as those nutrients 
are concerned. Although there was a 
larger quantity of each nutrient 
available from meat, poultry and fish 
it was made up in. slightly smaller 
proportions of the total because of 


FORMER OPA DEPUTY 
RECALLED 


WASHINGTON — The Harriman 
committee has recalled James F. 
Brownlee, former deputy price admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, to advise the committee on 
internal allocation problems and 
methods to halt the inflationary price 
trends. 


the great increase in the quantity of 
these nutrients available from en- 
riched grain products.” 

The report indicated that higher 
prices are expected to prevail at re- 
tail levels next year for meat, poul- 
try, eggs and cereal products. Fac- 
tors making for these higher prices 
are strong consumer demand fortified 
by adequate purchasing power. 

Indirectly the food demand will be 
strengthened by shortages of consum- 
er durable goods, it was pointed out. 

On the foreign side, it is said by 
USDA that the need for supplies will 
be even greater through 1947-48 than 
in the previous year. This official 
statement of USDA was supported by 
the remarks of O- C. Stine, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
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Economics, who told the opening ses- 
sion of the USDA’s 25th annual Ag- 
ricultural Outlook Conference that 
food demands next year will remain 
at present high levels accompanied 
by reduced production. 

“Prices,” he stated, “will be as 
high as those of the current year and 
may even break through those 
peaks.” 
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TRAFFIC CLUB TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 32nd annual 
dinner of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis will be held Dec. 4 at Hot! 
Nicollet, and, as usual, early reser- 
vations indicate a large attendance of 
railroad executives from all over the 
country. 





ABA STAFF TABLE—Some members of the staff of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. which operated behind the scenes of the group’s golden anni- 
versary convention in Chicago Oct. 30-Nov. 1 are shown above at the 
staff table in the general session hall. In the front row, left to right, 
are Tom Smith, secretary, and C. P. Binner, president. In the back row, 
left to right, are John Masterson, fund and office administration; Sear- 
ing W. East, legal department, and Joseph M. Creed, legal department, 
Washington office. Talking with Mr. Creed is Frank A. Lyon, Bakers 


Club, Inc., New York. 
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For raised donuts at their very best, you can’t beat Gold-N-Krisp! 
That’s the copyrighted name for donuts made from Pillsbury’s unique 
Po-ta-doh Raised Donut Mix . . . a specially developed formula 
which gives you yeast-raised fried goods of exceptional tenderness 
and flavor . . . plus unusual keeping quality. You'll get a golden 
stream of profits by featuring Gold-N-Krisp . . . place an order 
with your Pillsbury salesman next time he calls! 








NEW SUGARKOTE NOW HERE 


A onenes sugar coating that 
makes donuts taste even bet- 
ter—gives them a showy, 
snowy-white appearance. 


FREE “BAKERY ART” BOOKLET 


New Pillsb instruction and 
recipe book tells you how to 
handle basic mixes to suit in- 
dividual tastes. Write for it— 
or ask your Pillsbury salesman 
for a copy. 









PILLSBURY } Donut @ Waffle @ Sweet Dough @ Corn Muffin @ Biscuit e Cake # 
FULLY PREPARED 
MIXES 


Egg Griddle e Sugarkote @ Universal Sweet Doh Base @ Pie Crust % 











Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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Bakers Approve Promotion Program 





3-TIMES REVISED PLAN STRESSES 
NUTRITION AND CONSERVATION 


First Ads on BIPP Campaign to Appear Early in 1948— 
History of ABA Dramatized at Golden 
Anniversary Convention 


CHICAGO—A $1,650,000 campaign 
to raise public evaluation of the bak- 
er and the baking industry along with 
an educational program on the basic 
place of bakery products in the family 
diet was given official endorsement 
at the golden anniversary convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. Oct. 
30-Nov. 1. 

The board of governors of the asso- 
ciation in a special meeting on Oct. 
29 voted to proceed with the three- 
times revised program of the baking 
industry promotional program, and 
subscribers to the fund, following a 
dramatic presentation of the plan 
on Oct. 30, also voiced their approval 
of the campaign as presented. First 
advertisements will appear early in 
1948. 


To Stress Four Points 


In line with current food conserva- 
tion pleas from Washington, the BIPP 
program as revised and adopted will 
stress four points: 

1. That the baker uses flour most 
efficiently, with the waste of home 
baking eliminated. 

2. That baked goods have high nu- 
tritional value. 

3. That baked goods are the best 
dollar-for-dollar food value today. 

4. That foods of all kinds must be 
conserved. 

Endorsement of the program fol- 
lowed a presentation staged by ex- 
perts in charge of BIPP activities in 
which all phases of the campaign were 
explained, illustrated and dramatized. 


Audience Now Receptive 


Any message dealing with bread 
is sure to have a receptive audience 
now, it was pointed out by BIPP offi- 
cials. Bread is the top news of the 
day, and the baking industry cam- 
paign will emphasize the importance 
of bread in the market basket and 
will stress the conservation theme by 
demonstrating that the greatest sav- 
ings can be made by keeping wheat 
consumption on the human level. 

First advertisements in the cam- 
paign will appear soon after the first 
of the year, with a double page color 
spread in Life magazine. Subsequent 
issues will carry single pages in color 
once a month. Life is to be the only 
consumer magazine used, but both 
Modern Medicine and the Journal of 
the American Medical Assn. will 
carry full pages on alternate months 
with messages keyed to the medical 
profession. 


Ads Described 


Appearing in both series of adver- 
tisements will be key lines such as: 
“It Takes Something a Baker Makes 
to Make a Meal Complete,” and “If 
You Buy It From a Baker You Know 
You Are Buying the Best.” 

“BIPP will sell America on the 
nutritional qualities of baked goods,” 
said C. P. Binner, president of the 
ABA. “It will tell the story of the 
baking industry today and will em- 








CONVENTION COVERAGE BY 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Editorial coverage of the golden 
anniversary convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. Oct. 30-Nov. 1 was: 
handled by the following staff mem- 
bers of The Northwestern Miller: 
Robert T. Beatty, S. O. Werner, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Harvey E. 
Yantis, Martin E. Newell, Milton B. 
Kihlstrum and Wilfred E. Lingren. 


phasize a waste less rather than an 
eat less theme.” 

The role of BIPP at the consumer 
level was described by Sherman T. 
Ramey, director of promotion for the 
ABA. Point of sale material will in- 
clude poster reprints of the Life ad- 
vertisements in full color for use both 
inside and outside of the store and for 
mounting on bakery trucks. End la- 
bels on bread wraps will also be avail- 
able as well as outserts for the loaf. 





Allied firms have indicated that they 
will display the placards on their 
trucks. BIPP headquarters will also 
provide newspaper stories for use in 
local newspapers and spot announce- 
ments for radio use will be available. 


“Minute Men” Planned 


To tell the story of BIPP to all 
regions of the country, “minute men” 
will be designated to conduct local 
meetings. Kits will be provided giv- 
ing complete instructions for conduct- 
ing meetings, which will feature a 
sound slide film. The kit will also pro- 
vide material for follow-up publicity 
and for reports to BIPP headquarters. 

“At no time in history has bread 
received so much world recognition,” 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the ABA declared in his annual re- 
port. The present food crisis gives 
the baking industry a great respon- 
sibility and an equally great oppor- 
tunity, he pointed out. 

Mr. Zinsmaster read letters from 
John Steelman, assistant to Presi- 
dent Truman, expressing thanks to 
the baking industry for its co-opera- 
tion in the. government’s wheat con- 
servation drive. President Truman in 
a letter to Mr. Zinsmaster, also con- 
veyed his congratulations to the as- 
sociation on its 50th anniversary and 
pointed out that the continuing co- 
operation of the baking industry is 
needed, if the hungry nations are to 
be fed. 

Mr. Zinsmaster emphasized that 
BIPP is not set up on a temporary 





Officers, Executive Committee Named 


CHICAGO—At meetings of the board of governors and executive com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn. in connection with its golden anniver- 
sary meeting, the following officers, members of the ABA executive commit- 
tee, American Bakers Foundation trustees and American Institute of Baking 


directors were elected: 


ABA OFFICERS 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 

Eugene K, Quigg, first vice president, 
Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
Ind. 

M. Lee Marshall, treasurer, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
N. Y. 


*Elected by Executive Committee. 


C. P. Binner, *president, 

American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
tl, 

H. W. Kilpatrick, second vice presi- 
dent, Kilpatrick Baking Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Tom Smith, *secretary, 

American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
Til. 


ABA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Ml. 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland, Fla. 

J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 
Association Bakers, Dallas, Texas. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Earl Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Baking 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 

Russell L. White, White Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Paul W. Zickgraff, Zickgraff Bakery, 
Peoria, Il. 


Elected at the governors’ meeting for three-year terms (1947-1950) as 
American Bakers Foundation majority trustees were: 


Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Henry Stude, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, Il. 


Elected for three-year terms (1947-1950) as American Institute of Bak- 


ing majority directors were: 


L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co., Rockford, Il. 


Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking 
Co., Newark, N. J. 








APPROXIMATELY 1,500 ATTEND 
ABA CONVENTION 


CHICAGO — Registration at the 
golden anniversary convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
at the Stevens Hotel totaled approxi- 
mately 1,450, according to Ann M., 
Patterson of the ABA staff, in charge 
of registration. Something like 1,500 
persons attended the convention ses- 
sions, she said, counting additional 
visitors and guests. 





basis, but is devised as a long-range 
program. 

Mr. Zinsmaster discounted the 
threat of a return to 80%, flour, be- 
cause of too many sad experiences 
with the product a year ago. He 
reported receiving a telegram from 
Charles Luckman, Citizens Food 
Committee chairman, and other 
Washington officials indicating that 
an 80% extraction order is not now 
being considered. The only possibil- 
ity of a longer extraction flour, he 
said, would be so that the U.S. could 
report that it was eating black bread 
along with European countries. 


Advertising Needed 


“If we are to have a stabilized 
market demand, selling pressures 
should be maintained or even in- 
creased at the first sign of a decline 
in business,” Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., de- 
clared in discussing the elimination 
of the boom-bust cycle of American 
business. ; 


“In the past, American concerns 
have kept their sales and advertising 
budgets high when business was flour- 
ishing and easy to get. When busi- 
ness was slow and sales tough to get, 
sales and advertising were pared to 
a minimum,” Mr. Hoffman stated. 
“This is neither good business nor 
good sense. Since V-J Day, selling and 
advertising expenditures in relation 
to national income have been the low- 
est on record. This is as it should 
be, provided we are prepared to spend 
some of the money we are saving now 
when the going gets tough. When the 
storm clouds gather, it is going to 
take courage to avoid the use of 4 
sharp pencil on advertising and sell- 
ing expenditures. They can be slashed 
so easily in an effort to maintain 4 
good profit showing. But oftentimes it 
is the most dangerous kind of a stroke 
to make. Many a business has been 
stabbed to death by such use of a 
sharp pencil. I know of no single 
way business managers can do more 
to help stabilize market demand than 
through greater stabilization of sales 
and advertising expenditures.” 


AIB Activities Described 


The part that the American Insti- 
tute of Baking has played in the de- 
velopment of the baking industry was 
described by L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, III. 
and president of the: AIB. Since the 
school was established, 1,700 students 
have graduated, he stated, and point- 
ed out that during the war the AIB 
was able to play an important part 
in training bakers, with over 2,200 
students taking the course. 

The AIB’s service to the industry 
has developed to such an extent, Mr. 
Caster reported, that land has been 
acquired on the North Side of Chi- 
cago for the erection of a new build- 
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NEW AIB HEADQUARTERS 
BEING PLANNED 


CHICAGO—Plans for a new build- 
ing to house the American Institute 
of Baking were announced during the 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn. by L. E. Caster, chairman and 
president of the AIB. A study of the 
needs of the various departments of 
the institute is mow under way and 
when this survey is completed the 
requirements will be turned over to 
an architect for preliminary plan- 
ning. Land has been purchased at 
Ontario and McClurg streets as the 
site of the future AIB headquarters. 
The new building will be adjacent to 
the nutrition center planned by 
Northwestern University, construc- 
tion of which is scheduled to begin 
in 1948. Cooperation in laboratory and 
class work between the Northwestern 
University nutrition center and the 
AIB has been planned when the pro- 
posed buildings have been completed. 





ing. The new quarters will enable the 
curriculum of the school to be ex- 
panded, and will feature specialized 
short courses and refresher courses. 


Skit Presented 


The founding of the ABA in Boston 
50 years ago and a story portraying 
the development of bakeries from one- 
man basement shops to modern pro- 
duction plants of today was dramati- 
cally presented in a skit sponsored 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and prepared under the di- 
rection of Walter Warrick, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut 
Corp. of America, and president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, introduced the presentation. 

The first scene in the skit portrayed 
the establishment of the National 
Master Bakers Assn., with only 12 
states represented at its organization 
meeting. A feature of the scene was 
the introduction of Frank Shepard, 
Boston, one of the founders of the 
association. Subsequent scenes showed 
early basement bakeshops dimly 
lighted and unsanitary. The intro- 
duction of wax paper wrappings was 
dramatized and advertisements on 
the wrappers first appeared in 1906 
and many bakers became famous for 
their bread. 


New Machinery Introduced 


In 1907, practical rounders and 
ballers appeared on the market, and 
the traveling oven became more wide- 
ly used as the demand for bread 
grew. A year later, progressive bak- 
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ers were installing flour blenders and 
belt proofers. The bread wrapping 
machine was introduced in 1914. 


A skit also demonstrated how dur- 
ing World War I bakers helped 
stretch the wheat supply by develop- 
ing nutritious substitutes. In 1923, 
vitamins were first added to bread 
and in 1928 sliced bread appeared, 
and in 1941 bakers and millers for- 
mally accepted the word “enriched.” 


European Aid Criticized 


The program of aid for Europe was 
discussed by Henry J. Taylor, Pack- 
age Advertising Corp., who recent- 
ly returned from an extensive tour 
of European countries studying their 
economic problems. . 


“European countries are systemat- 
ically overstating their food require- 
ments,” Mr. Taylor declared. “Our aid 
program is completely incompetent 
and should be overhauled in its en- 
tirety. Russia is getting full credit 
for whatever it is doing and some- 
times is getting the credit for even 
more,” he added. 

“The U.S. should send food to 
Europe,” Mr. Taylor stated, “but 
something should be done so that 
people are being told just where the 
help is coming from. Free food should 
be plastered with the American flag 
and packages should be marked in 
such a way that the flag cannot be 
removed. Countries receiving aid from 
the U.S. should be compelled to tell 
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their citizens that the help is com- 
ing from the U.S. and they should 
be made to-tell the story through 
their newspapers, radio and_ bill- 
boards.” 


“If the food handling system for 
giving aid to Europe is not radically 
revised,’ Mr. Taylor warned, “the 
U.S. will spend billions of dollars ‘and 
absolutely nothing will have been ae- 
complished.” os 4 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


TOPEKA MILL DAMAGED .« 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Damages es- 
timated at $2,000 were caused Oct. 29 
to the Topeka Mill: &Elevator Co. 
plant at Tenth-and the Santa Fe 
tracks. 
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FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 

92 Score Quality 

Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 

Fine Art Maple Flavor 

French Tang Vanilla 


to the trade 
upon head request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 
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Modern standards of bakery sanitation are maintained only through 


determiried and never-ending effort for cleanliness and the prevention 


of re-infestation. But the baker also recognizes the responsibility of 
others for the same high standards of cleanliness and purity in his 


incoming supplies. 


And so COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills, where flours are milled 
and packed exclusively for bakers, have long recognized this responsi- 


bility for the initial protection of the bakers’ most important ingredient. 
Every step in the milling process, from the initial washing of the wheat 
all the way to the final sifting of the finished flour into the vermin proof 


sack, are under the supervision of experienced sanitary engineers. New 
and specially engineered equipment further safeguards the process and as- 
sures the baker that his incoming COMMANDER or LARABEE ‘Bakers 
Flour’—in vermin proof paper bags—is clean and free from infestation. 

So you are insured of a clean start—with every shipment of the 
COMMANDER or LARABEE flour of your choice. And you’ll find a 
COMMANDER or LARABEE flour to meet your every baking need. 


: COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE YOUNG SHOULD HAVE 
BREAD—Dr. Isaac Harris, an emi- 
nent British heart specialist, in an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Heart Hospital, said: 
“Bread rationing has created the 
gravest possible situation. The young 
Should have as much bread as they 
can eat. There is no doubt that a 
large number of young people are 
suffering from malnutrition, and it 
will affect the next generation.” 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 
—tThe American flour and grain trades, 
being by no means metric in their 
habits of mind and measurements, 
but addicted by long usage to the 
short ton and the familiar bushel, are 
getting a rough statistical work-out 
from the long-ton calibration now so 
generally used by government agen- 
cies. The world food relief problem 
being international, officials have 
gone more or less international in the 
terms they use. 

Unhappily there does not seem to 
be a simple way to convert the long 
ton into such familiar dimensions as 
bushels. The difficulty is something 
like the one that prevails in United 
Nations circles, where five official 
languages must be convertible and in- 
terchangeable. There’s no way to deal 
with the matter, apparently, short of 
some pesky and rather treacherous 
mathematics—even if you happen to 
have a mechanical calculator at hand. 

First thing to get firmly in mind is 
that a ton, in this connection, is no 
such simple matter as 2,000 lb. It’s 
2,240 lb. That’s the short and long of 
it. Then you have tc devise some fac- 
tors. If you work in wheat, you must 
know that on the official basis of 60 
lb. a bushel there are 37.3 bu. in a 
long ton. Oats at 32 Ib. work out at 
70 bu., corn, grain sorghums and rye 
at 56 come to 40 bu., and barley at 48 
to 46.6. Of course, when you run up 
against such a combined headache as 
the general term “coarse grains” 
you’re stuck, and no device mechani- 
cal or cerebral will help you. 

Flour, in the international alloca- 


tions, is generally reported in terms 
of wheat, and millers seem to be us- 
ing, in default of anything more ex- 
act, the factor of 1,570 lb., or ap- 
proximately 16 sacks, as the flour 
equivalent of a long ton of wheat. 

There is some fretting over all this, 
but the milling and grain folks can 
be counted upon to adjust themselves 
to the situation, as they have been ac- 
customed to doing in other difficulties 
for lo these many years of govern- 
ment-in-business. 


Jw & 3% We have seen bread adver- 
tised on the silver screen but never 
have we seen movies advertised on 
the loaf of bread. It has remained 
for an enterprising English moving 
picture house proprietor to upset tra- 
ditions in this respect. Impressed up- 
on the loaves of a local baker each 
week are the names of his theater 
and its feature. 4% % J The editor 
of Baker and Confectioner, London, 
thinks there are possibilities in this. 
He says: “Imagine the reaction of a 
housewife on taking hold of a loaf of 
bread to cut it being confronted with 
an appeal to insure her life, or to buy 
someone’s hair tonic or patent medi- 
cine. On the other hand, it could be 
used to link up other items of diet 
with bread, e.g., ‘So-and-So’s jam 
with this bread is a meal in itself,’ 
or ‘Try two slices toasted, with “Fin- 
ny” Sardines.’ It might also be used 
for a remedial announcement such as 
‘New bread gives indigestion; take 
Peter’s Pink Pellets.’ ” 


IN CARE OF “CARE, NEW YORK” 
—tThis is more than an address. It is 
a symbol of an old American con- 
cept of giving help to those less for- 
tunate. To hungry Europeans watch- 
ing their famished and ragged chil- 
dren do with less and less each day, 
a CARE package with tangible, edi- 
ble nourishment makes more sense 
than all the fine words of diplomacy. 
To them [and we are quoting now 
from the editorial columns of the 
New York Times] hunger and disease 
are the only real thing. To Americans 
of vision, this is more than just a 
threat to Europeans—it threatens the 
future of civilization, which cannot 
be built from the raw material of 
weakened and disillusioned children. 

CARE is a _ quasi-governmental 
agency. Its remarkable growth is 
the index of American faith in its 
operations. A year ago all that it 
could stockpile were the 10-in-1 Army 
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surplus packages of processed foods. 
Today CARE prepares 14 types of 
packages, ranging from 22 Ib. of 
“standard” foods and special baby 
food packages (including vitamins) to 
cotton, household, blanket and knit- 
ting wool packages. The hope is that 
Americans, by using this service 
agency, will bring the distribution 
more evenly into balance all over 
Europe. 

CARE’s goal is easily understood. 
It is to get help over in advance of 
winter. Backed by 27 top welfare 
agencies, recommended by President 
Truman, endorsed by Herbert Hoo- 
ver and Gen. Eisenhower, CARE is 
handling 10,000 orders a day and can 
handle 50,000 a day. Selling for $10 
apiece, the “Big Packages” are duty 
and ration free to the beneficiaries, 
with delivery or money-back guar- 
antees. Hundreds of thousands are 
stockpiled in 15 European countries, 
waiting for American donors to “call 
them forward.” 

The act of mercy starts with 
“CARE, New York.” 


- * * 
Planned That Way? 


A farmer in Great Britain was or- 
dered to sow a 20-acre field to mus- 
tard. He said the field was infested 
with a weed which would kill mus- 
tard. So he planted the field to buck- 
wheat. 

A regional body ordered the farmer 
to destroy the buckwheat. He refused. 
So the committee sent workmen with 
a police guard to plow the buckwheat 
under. The farmer appealed to the 
National Farmers Union, which in 
turn appealed to the Ministry of Ag- 
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riculture. The ministry ordered the 
procedure stopped but before it could 
act half the crop had been destroyed. 
Well, there is your planned econ- 
omy at work and it is significant that 
no matter where and by whom the 
experiment is .tried, not only the re- 
sults but the methods are the same. 
In the United States the planners 
killed little pigs'and plowed up crops. 
Finally they began to prosecute and 
fine people for raising wheat. In Eng- 
land grain is plowed under at the very 
time that England is hard put to find 
grain sufficient to feed the people. 
Some place off in London someone 
blueprinted a plan; so much acreage 
to this and so much to that. Then 
very likely different districts were as- 
signed quotas and the regional bodies 
passed on the orders to the individ- 
uals. It looks simple and orderly — 
that is, it does on paper. But the end 
result is probably as stupid a proced- 
ure as one could possibly imagine. 
Note that the individual was power- 
less in this buckwheat episode. Tiis 
protests did no good. His only pro- 
tection was an organization. And that 
farmer may not yet be out of tie 
toils, for under present British law 
he can be removed from his farm.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


THE POT OF GOLD 


When I was just a little boy 
grown folks would sometimes send 
me looking for the pot of gold 
found at the rainbow’s end. 
My Grandpa says, “The tale is true, 
as true as you are born; 
the rainbow drops its pot of gold 
in heaps of yellow corn.” 
E. Clifton 





“When Jeff Davis Moseby was askin’ me what did I 
know about Congress gettin’ steamed up to.pass a new 







with 


,. farm price support bill an’ how did I allow it would 

> -yex affect the price of his timber hawgs that 
fie vee lives on acorns an’ rootin’ along his 
} tailrace below the mill, 
him I didn’t rightly know but !'d 
lay him a right good coon dawg 
agin a bunch of Arkansas long leaf 
terbaccer that ef’n Congress got 
- out such a law, he’d be up at the 
head of the line wantin’ to be aided, 


I had to tell 


his oldest clothes on, a face 


as toner 3 asa two- foot gar fish an’ his swearin’ papers in his 
hand soon as the sun topped Dewey Bald Knob. Jeff sai id 
he wouldn’t bet on account I’d likely be second in line an’ 


ketch him at it.” 
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GOVERNMENT WHEAT MONOPOLY 


LIFFORD R. Hope, long-time distinguished 

member of the House of Representatives 
from the seventh Kansas district, greatest wheat 
producing , section in the world, and now chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Committee, has 
made an exceptional record not only as a friend 
of agriculture but as exercising that friendship 
all through the upsetting days of the new deal 
with conservatism and sound commonsense. 

Because of this record, it is the more surpris- 
ing to learn that, in a radio interview last week, 
he expressed the opinion that the government 
should immediately and as rapidly as possible buy 
all of the wheat it is likely to require for foreign 
shipment through all of the present crop year and 
put it in store awaiting development of the world’s 
needs as they appear. He suggests that this action 
would also serve as a means to reduce the use of 
wheat for feed and, should the entire amount 
bought and stored not be needed for relief, the 
government then would have a great stock “for 
whatever use it might want to make of it.” He 
proposes that this should be done promptly if it 
can be accomplished without “too great effect on 
the price structure.” 

With the greatest respect for Representative 
Hope’s knowledge and experience, we are quite 
sure that everyone with the slightest acquaintance 
with wheat marketing and price influences will 
join us in the suggestion that Mr. Hope in this in- 
stance has joined the President in off-hand pro- 
posal of schemes’ which would defeat their own 
purpose while greatly disturbing the entire coun- 
try’'s food economy, with especial reference to the 
inevitable effect of wheat and bread prices upon 
the whole level of food costs in this country. 

Nothing could be clearer than that—despite 
the President’s trying to place the blame for high 
wheat prices upon the “speculators’”—the gov- 
ernment’s enormous buying of wheat has been the 
chief cause of forcing its price to an all-time high. 
No doubt much of this buying was absolutely es- 
sential to our entire relief program. Yet if the 
program were to be expanded as suggested by 
Mr. Hope into immediate purchase of all the 
wheat required for the entire year no one can 
even guess to what still higher level all prices 
would go. 

It is quite obvious that, from sheer necessity, 
the millers of the country would be forced into 
continued competition with the government to 
provide flour for our own bakers and housewives 
regardless of cost. Also, assuming the success of 
Mr. Hope’s program, we would in the end have a 
complete government monopoly on wheat, shared 
only with the producers, who still own half the 
current crop, and who, in the light of the past two 
years’ experience, undoubtedly would hold their 
wheat until the government ran out of money, if 
such a thing is conceivable, or came to recognize 
its own stupidity as a merchant. 

The impracticability of Mr. Hope’s proposal is 
further emphasized by his suggestion that in the 
event the vast government store might not be re- 
quired or even spared for export, the government 
could make use of it for any other purpose it elect- 
ed. While this does not go quite so far as an earlier 
Plan suggested by some one less eminent than 
Mr. Hope, that the government should buy all of 
the wheat and thereafter dole it out to keep prices 
down, the effect would be much the same. No 
amount of “doling out” by the inept government 
could possibly hold prices down to a predetermined 
level, and the entire situation almost certainly 
would degenerate into nation-wide black market- 
ing or the bootlegging of prohibition days. 

Perhaps we should give Mr. Hope credit for 
not having thought his idea through. Certainly 
that would be fairer than to assume that he has 
not yet emerged from his experience in the new 
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deal atmosphere, where there were many schemes 
which he gallantly opposed. 


e@e ®@ 
FURTHER HINTS FOR SAVING 


N the three or four weeks since the “food sav- 

ing” or “eating less” campaigns have topped 
the Washington headlines—with the blackest types 
devoted to not eating bread—we have followed 
the situation closely, in part with the idea of 
adding what we decently could in our small way 
toward helping to attain a reasonable peak of 
dietary austerity. Mostly we had limited for- 
tune in our efforts until we came face to face with 
the food saving austerity inaugurated by the 
White House kitchens in behalf of the President 
and publicity. 

For a time these came forth in a generous, if 
not especially appetizing flood of food saving 
recipes, especially those for short-cutting the 
meatless, eggless and poultryless days, the saving 
of a slice of bread and not, for goodness sake, to 
ask for butter save in case of death or grievous 
injury. ’ 

In this latter business, however, we became 
somewhat stalled when we noted in a White House 
recipe one for saving by eating “coffee mallow,” 
compounded chiefly of sixteen marshmallows, a 
cup of heavy cream and some thises and thatses. 
This rather stranded us when we discovered that 
heavy cream sells for something less than forty 
cents per half pint. Finding other recommended 
routes to austerities equally difficult, we decided, 
not with any idea of competing with the White 
House, but with some hope of perhaps helping 
others of our readers over the rough place,: to 
give them a gander at some of our own favorite 
dishes, ones which we did not get off the first 
page or out of a book but learned through our 
own culinary adventures, one of which we pass 
on to the readers who may not be familiar with 
it but who want to “do their part.” 

The first and perhaps most worthy of these is 
filet mignon, often obtainable, regardless of meat- 
less days, at any restaurant for $2.50 and up per 
portion. But that is not for us. Instead, we dis- 
covered a considerable time ago that we could 


_buy from our service grocer, ordered by telephone 


in the morning and delivered at the side door ear- 
ly in the afternoon, tenderloin steaks, about three 
and a half inches in diameter and an inch and 
a quarter thick for 45 to 50 cents per dose. These, 
wrapped about with a thin strip of the rather 
tasteless bacon now current, were salted and pep- 
pered, well rubbed with a garlic bean and, at the 
proper time, put into a pre-heated oven (not broil- 
er) at 500 degrees, pushing the already half-baked 
potatoes to one side or the other of the oven. 
At the end of a few minutes, the heat was turned 
down to 300 degrees until the steaks were browned 
without and to the desired degree of pinkness 
within. Meanwhile, asparagus, or sliced tomatoes 
dipped in crumbs and slightly sugared, are sim- 
mering over another blaze and the wooden spoon 
is busy with its accustomed task of stirring a 
little vinegar and oil in its equally wooden com- 
panion; the salad bowl. Those who so desire can 
trim this little, but not quite austere, dinner with- 
out stepping on the saving toes of anyone else 
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and at less cost than that of any kind of grub 
eaten off a stool at the place next to “Hugo’s 
Bar.” 

For another meal of the day, we have a pretty 
fancy system of turning out yellow meal corn- 
cakes with a dash of Jones sausages, which we 
may reveal later or will supply to any interested 
reader on request. 

Accounting for the third meal of the day, we 
confess to having discovered the best austerity 
day of all—Tuesday. This is because, at our favor- 
ite eating place, on that “meatless” day the menu 
unexpectedly contains no stewed tripe, brains, 
kidneys and such, but bursts into the golden 
glory of early autumn turkey with sage and 
giblet dressing and, among other delectable things, 
new Vermont duck with sage dressing and gravy 
dribbling over the mashed potatoes. And all of 
this is, so far as we know, within the law. 

We’re no Boston Cook Book, nor authority on 
the austerity of mallows with double cream, but 
give us a little of this and that for materials and 
anything from an electric range that plays more 
tricks than a monkey can with 40 feet of grape- 
vine, or an old-fashioned wood stove, or even a 
driftwood fire on a gravel bar in the early autumn 
days, and we will undertake to alleviate a con- 
siderable amount of hunger and leave our guests 
with a feeling that life is complete and the purse 
so little shrunken that it will carry through an- 
other day of austerity. 

We would not have our readers regard us as 
opposed to voluntary austerity. We merely main- 
tain that many of the ways officially recom- 
mended to attain it are pretty silly. 


ee @ 
BAKING TRIUMPHANT 


E have already commented editorially on 

the commercial baking industry of Amer- 
ica reaching man’s full stature and celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of its 
great trade association at Chicago last week. Yet 
it is worth noting that that convention marked 
not only an anniversary in the matter of years 
but was also a celebration of victory over in- 
numerable difficulties visited upon all American 
industry through the past half century, but per- 
haps upon baking most of all. 

Three great wars have occurred in this half 
century, many periods of depression, wide varia- 
tions in the consumption of bread foods of every 
kind due to these wars and their aftermath and, 
perhaps most important of all, recurring and con- 
tinuing attacks both by food crackpots and state 
and federal governments in enactment of oppres- 
sive regulations, new deal experiments with the 
NRA, oppressive taxations and innumerable other 
difficulties. 

Yet, in a broad sense, the baking industry has : 
overcome all of these and, by courage, ingenuity, 
science and invention, triumphed over each in turn 
to advance.to\its present position of being one of 
the soundest, best organized, most constructive 
and—in a word—stable and successful industries 
in the whole fabric of American industrial and 
commercial life. Bakers themselves, in company 
with most American industrialists, probably are 
so close to their own jobs that they do not fully 
appreciate this truth and its corollary that their 
industry is the result of scarcely more than a half 
century’s surmounting of innumerable obstacles, 
so that today it stands in the very front rank 
in making possible the American way of life. For, 
at the heart of things, good bread at low cost 
is the first essential of that way of life, and good 
bread would not be possible without the triumphs 
won by the members of the American Bakers 
Association in the half century of progress so ap- 
propriately celebrated last week at the great con- 
vention at Chicago. 
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CHICAGO—Formal appointment of 
the American Institute of Baking as 
the organization to handle the pro- 
posed research on the staling of bak- 
ery products was announced during 
the American Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion by L. E. Caster, chairman and 
president of the AIB. The research 
project is to be undertaken under 
Marketing and Research Act of 1946. 

The announcement was made after 
conference between representatives 
of the baking industry and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The ex- 
penditure of $30,000 by the govern- 
ment for the studies up to next June 
30, the end of the current fiscal year, 
is called for. Of the $30,000 grant, it 
is believed that only approximately 
$20,000 will be available for actual 
study as part of this fund will have 
to be allocated for salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of USDA officials as- 


signed to the program. However, it . 


is expected thatthe net result will 
be actually greater than those meas- 
ured by the government appropria- 
tion as industry can be counted on 
to make something like an equivalent 
contribution either in time, money or 
use of facilities in carrying out the 
study. 


Long Range Plan Seen 


It was stressed by Mr. Caster that 
this project was “only the beginning” 
of a long range research program to 
improve bakery products and increase 
the consumption of wheat products. 

Present for the conferences here 
beside Mr. Caster was Dr. Franklin 
C. Bing, director of the AIB; Lewis 
G. Graeves, Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C., who is a 
member of the grain advisory com- 
mittee established under the act; 
Philip Talbott, chief of the bakery 
section, grain branch, USDA, and 
members of Mr. Graeves’ baking in- 
dustry advisory panel. 

“The purpose of the research pro- 
gram is to increase the consumption 
of wheat products to help stave off 
periods of surplus,” Mr. Talbott said. 
“Naturally, the program will have no 
adverse effect upon the present food 
conservation program for foreign re- 
lief. The research program is designed 
and meant to continue over a long 
period of years. 

“This is the first time that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has consid- 
ered converted wheat products. After 
all, bakery products are really agri- 
cultural products. One of the main 
problems to be studied is that of stal- 
ing and consequent loss of flavor. 
Many thousands of dollars already 
have been spent by baking com- 
panies’ own laboratories, the baking 
industry allied trades, universities, 
research laboratories and the army 
to solve the staling problem. All that 
research will provide a background 
for new studies. 

“The American Institute of Baking 
has been chosen to conduct our re- 
search program because of its ex- 
cellent scientific and laboratory facili- 
ties, its intimate contact with the bak- 
ing industry, its keen interest in 
problems of baking and its closeness 
to other scientific resources.” 


AIB “Honored” 

Dr. Bing stated that the AIB is 
“signally honored” by being chosen 
“for this vital research into baking 
problems.” 

“The first thing that must be done,” 
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AIB Appointed to Handle Research 
Program on Staling Under New Act 


he said, “is to study and correlate 
the observations and data that have 
resulted from previous laboratory re- 
search programs. Results cannot be 
expected at once but our concerted 
attack upon the problems of baking 
must eventually bring results that 
will be beneficial to everyone from 
the farmer to the consumer of bakery 
products.” 


It was emphasized that no one bak- 
ery product will be accorded greater 
importance than another in the re- 
search program. 
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O. L. PHILBROOK DEAD 
MEREDITH, N. H.—Olin L. Phil- 
brook, 72, proprietor of the Meredith 
Grain Co. for many years, died in 
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Laconia Hospital Oct. 23, after sev- 
eral weeks of failing health. He was 
a native of Lochmere and had lived 
here 35 years. In addition to being a 
prominent grain dealer, he operated 
dumber mills throughout this section. 
Survivors include four daughters, one 
of whom is Dr. Anna Philbrook, wide- 
ly known psychiatrist at the New 
Hampshire State Hospital in Concord, 
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WESTERN KANSAS YOUTH 
4-H WHEAT CHAMPION 


KANSAS CITY—Paul Holovach of 
Sublette was named Kansas champion 
4-H Club Wheat Raiser and present- 
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ed with a pen and pencil set by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Young 
Mr. Holovach had previously been 
named 4-H Wheat champion of 
Haskell County and he and 56 other 
county champions were entertained 
py the Board of Trade during Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock Show week. The 
champion has been in 4-H club work 
for the past eight years and last sea- 
son he grew 80 acres of wheat as one 
of his club projects. He and his broth- 
er operate a 1,200-acre farm. 
——BREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 


MILL NEARS COMPLETION 


BARRON, WIS. — The Barron 
County Farmers Union is completing 
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its new feed mill which has been un- 
der construction during the past sum- 
mer. Operations are expected to get 


‘under way this week. The new 


mill is housed in a 150 by 40 ft. build- 
ing erected on Railway Ave. The 
warehouse, all concrete and steel, is 
40 by 84 ft., and will be used for 
sacking commercial feeds. The mill 
proper is 34 by 40 ft., three stories 
high, with full basement where the 
electric motor-powered hammermill 
and all conveyors are located. A. V. 
Bodeeb, is general manager of the 
project, with Arthur Larson in charge 
of mill and feed sales. 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
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Only Half of Kansas Wheat Sown; 


Outcome Dependent on Rains Soon 


Approximately 50% of the wheat 
acreage in western Kansas has been 
sown, with about 35% showing a poor 
to good stand, according to a report 
issued recently by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. The remainder is not up and 
has no chance of germination until 
sufficient moisture is received. Wheat 
seeding picked up during the past 
week in many central and western 
counties, but most of it was in the 


Buy your EXTRA Bonds Now! 


dust. Conditions are more favorable 
in the eastern part of the state and 
planting is about completed. 

While the outlook is more or less 
critical, the state can still produce 
a fair to normal wheat crop, the Santa 
Fe says. If sufficient moisture falls 
between now and Dec. 15, to germin- 
ate the seed and give it a start be- 
fore freezing weather, followed by 
rain or snow, plants would have an 
excellent chance to go through with- 
out winter killing. Even then, how- 
ever, proper growing weather would 
be required in the spring to prevent 
possibility of wind damage. 

The report indicates similar condi- 
tions in Oklahoma and Texas. On 
Oklahoma, the report says: “With 
the season six to eight weeks late, 
and farmers, looking at Nov. 15 as a 
dead line, dusting operations are pro- 
ceeding on a large scale, but only an 
abundance of moisture can brighten 
the picture for 1948 and insure an 
acreage comparable with that which 
produced a record breaking crop this 
year. 

“Extreme drouth has prevailed over 
all of northwest Texas for the past 
four months. There is very little sub- 
soil moisture in storage, and all wheat 
land. is dry to the bottom. An excep- 
tion, of course, is summer fallow land 
and a few areas favored by heavy 
showers but for the most part the lat- 
ter have been widely scattered and 
offered only temporary relief.” 
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MONTANA FEED INDUSTRY 
FORMS STATE ASSOCIATION 


HELENA, MONT.—Formula feed 
manufacturers and dealers in Mon- 
tana have formed a state associa- 
tion, with Harry Johnson, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, as its 
president. Other officers named at 
the organizational meeting Oct. 25 
are Arthur Todd, Power-Townsend 
Co., Helena, vice president, and David 
R. Ross, Cargill, Inc., Great Falls, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The name chosen for the group is 
Montana Feed Manufacturers and 
Dealers. The object of the organiza- 
tion will be to cooperate with the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Extension Service of 
Montana State College in the dissem- 
ination -of information regarding 
proper feeding of livestock and poul- 
try. 

The state was divided into seven 
districts and each district will be rep- 
resented by a director, plus three 
directors from the state at large. A 
membership campaign will be con- 
ducted in the near future. Manufac- 
‘turers and dealers in ingredients, 
_equipment and other allied lines will 
be invited to become associate mem- 
bers. 
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CHIEF CHEMIST APPOINTED 
FOR PILLSBURY DIVISION 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Lewis E. 
Russell, vice president of the bulk 
pre-mix division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has announced the appointment of 
Donald C. Meek as chief chemist of 
the division with headquarters at 
Springfield. Mr. Meek’s appointment 
was effective Nov. 1. He is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State College, ma- 
joring in chemistry, and has been on 
the staff of that institution since his 
discharge from the army. 
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Treasury Department Analysis 
Favors Co-ops in Tax Question 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Advocates of pro- 
posals to deny farm cooperatives their 
present tax exemptions will] find little 
satisfaction in the most recent re- 
port on the subject issued by the 
Treasury Department. 

The contents of the report—Press 
Service No. S-520—have been hailed 
by John H. Davis, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives, as a strong rebuttal of 
claims against the cooperatives made 
by the National Tax Equality Assn. 
and others. 

The Treasury Department’s report, 
dated Oct. 31, makes no recommenda- 
tions but states that most of the 
earnings of farm cooperatives, includ- 
ing cooperatives which are tax ex- 
empt by statute, are taxable to pa- 
trons and members as individuals. 


Some Cause for Alarm 


There is nothing new or startling 
in that comment but opponents of 
the alleged privileges now obtaining 
to the cooperatives will find cause 
for alarm in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s conclusion that, although the 
business volume of the cooperatives 
has more than doubled since 1939, 
the “business of the cooperatives has 
not increased faster than that of 
other types of organizations doing 
business with the farmers. There has 
been an increase in manufacturing 
by cooperatives but such manufactur- 
ing is of little significance in the 
aggregate.” 

The Treasury Department analyzes 
the suggestions advanced by oppon- 
ents of the cooperatives as follows: 
(1) Repeal of the present exemption 
for the cooperatives. (2) Inclusion of 
all patronage dividend amounts in 
the taxable income. (3) Inclusion of 
patronage dividends paid in noncash 
form while continuing the exclusion 
of cash dividends. (4) Imposition of a 
gross receipts tax or a tax on invested 
capital as a substitute for the income 
tax, 

“Dividends No Measure” 


Broadly, the Treasury Department 
study states that the economic in- 
come produced by cooperatives can- 
not be accurately measured by. the 
amount of patronage dividends dis- 
bursed and the appropriateness of the 
use of those dividends as a base for 
assessment of income tax upon the co- 
operatives has been questioned. The 
Treasury Department concludes that 
the success of a cooperative is not 
measured in terms of its own income 
or the size of patronage dividends. 
Inclusion of these patronage divi- 
dends in the taxable income of co- 
operatives might induce them to set 
their- prices lower to minimize tax- 
able income, it was observed. 

Inclusion of noncash patronage divi- 
dends in taxable income would not 
close the door on the privileges now 
claimed for the cooperatives while 
cash dividends were excluded, the 
Treasury Department states. Most co- 
operatives would be able to build up 
large cash reserves out of untaxed 
earnings by levying assessments 
against members and by similar de- 
vices. 

A tax on gross receipts and sales 
taxes or invested capital taxes as a 
substitute for the income tax would 
not be practical, the Treasury De- 


partment concludes, because of the 
difficulty in devising equitable rates 
equivalent to ordinary income tax 
rates. 

Ninety-four per cent of the co- 
operatives are local associations, the 
Treasury Department observes, con- 
ducting their business in a small area. 
The report reveals, however, that a 
substantial portion of the total mar- 
ketings and purchasing volume is 
done by farm cooperatives in large 
scale or federalized associations doing 
business over large areas. 

Mr. Davis of the National Coopera- 
tive Council, in finding comfort in 
the Treasury Department’s study, 
seizes upon the most favorable as- 
pects of the report but overlooks some 
salient points in the study. 

For example, the Treasury Depart- 
ment notes in its analysis of the ef- 
fect of present tax practices on the 
competitive position of the coopera- 
tives, observes that “it is undoubted- 
ly true that the prospect of patronage 
dividends has been a significant fac- 
tor in building up the membership of 
farm cooperatives. To the extent that 
the special tax status of cooperative 
associations has permitted payment 
of larger patronage dividends, it may 
therefore have been a factor in the 
growth of membership of coopera- 
tives.” 

The Treasury Department continues 
that the cooperatives have claimed 
that patronage dividends are merely 
conveniences and could be approxi- 
mated by other methods of sharing 
benefits. 


Treasury Disagrees With Critics 


In regard to noncash patronage 
dividends which is the sorest point 
in the controversy, the Treasury De- 
partment does not find itself in agree- 
ment with the cooperatives’ conten- 
tions. Cooperatives claim that they 
are not comparable to ordinary cor- 
porations in regard to this type of 
dividend payment, arguing that non- 
cash patronage dividends represent 
capital contributions to the enter- 
prise. Such tax advantages that may 


-accrue to the members, it is claimed, 


as a result of the exclusion of their 


retained net proceeds from gross in- 
come merely offsets their great dis- 
advantage in obtaining equity capital. 
The Treasury Department discounts 
this claim in the following terms: 
“Since the cooperatives must be pre- 
sumed to earn something on their 
capital, this argument cannot be ac- 
cepted that all retained net proceeds 
should be regarded as capital contri- 
butions. . Cooperatives do not 
have easy access to capital markets 
as do private corporations. . . . On 
the other hand, medium-sized and 
small corporations also find it diffi- 
cult to secure long term capital 
funds.” 

The Treasury Department study, 
which goes deeply into the contro- 
versy, probably will be submitted to 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which started hearings on the 
problem Nov. 4. All persons inter- 
ested in the subject will find the 
Treasury Department study of great 
importance and it recommended that 
they request copies of the document 
so that they can form their own opin- 
ions and express themselves to Con- 
gress on the subject. 
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NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS SET 
CONVENTION FOR MAY 3-4 


FARGO, N. D.—Officials and the 
board of directors of the North Da- 
kota Bakers Assn. met here Oct. 26 
to determine the dates for the state 
convention of the group, and to draft 
a message to the Citizens Food Com- 
mittee. pledging cooperation of the 
bakers of the state in the food conser- 
vation program. 

The 1948 convention was scheduled 
for May 3-4 at the Gardner Hotel 
in Fargo. According to Rodney Byers, 
Byers Bakery, Grafton, president of 
the organization, it will attempt to 
get a speaker of national importance 
in baking circles for the meeting. A 
banquet will be held the evening of 
the 3rd, with the allied trades party 
planned for the next evening. 

Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Bakery, 
Harvey, secretary, is in charge of the 
convention planning, but said that 
members wishing to attend should 
write directly to the hotel for reser- 
vations. G. L. Olson, Bon Ton Bakery, 
Dickinson, vice president of the as- 
sociation, was also present at the 
meeting. 











CALENDAR PICTURE — The 1948 calendar now being distributed by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. features pictures representing one of the industries 
served by the company. Shown above is a reproduction of the picture 
suggesting the milling and baking industry which appears as the Novem- 
ber illustration. Other pages feature cement, fertilizer, sugar, seed, citrus, 
chemicals, produce, feed, salt and bedding. 
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Rep. Hope to Speak 
at Western Grain, 
Feed Convention 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Congress- 
man Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, is scheduled to address 
the Western Grain & Feed Assn. con- 
vention Nov. 24. His subject will be 
“Looking Ahead in Agriculture.” 

Convention sessions at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel will open at 10 
a.m. Nov. 24 and continue through a 
luncheon sponsored by the Feed Insti- 
tute of Iowa Nov. 25. 

Harry Linn, Iowa secretary of «¢- 
riculture, will welcome association 
members at the opening meeting. 
Others scheduled to be heard at ihe 
morning session are Damon Catron, 
Iowa State College, Ames, “Mapping 
Feed Lot Strategy for 1948”; Philip 
J. Schaible, Distillers Feed Research 
Council, Cincinnati, “Distillers Feeds 
in Animal and Poultry Rations,” and 
Ray Bowden, executive vice preside at 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn., Washington, ‘Food and 
Politics.” 

The board of directors will hold its 
annual meeting at noon, with the fol- 
lowing program scheduled to begin at 
1:30 p.m.: 

Allan Kline, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moin:s, 
“Feed and the Future’; Elton Kile, 
Fred Kile & Son, Kileville, Ohio, 
“The Country Elevator in the Agri- 
cultural Picture’; Walter R. Scott, 
executive vice president of the Kzan- 
sas City Board of Trade, “The Box- 
car Situation,” and Congressman 
Hope, “Léoking Ahead in ‘Agricul- 
ture.” E 

Following a business meeting at 
4 p.m., the social hour and banquet 
are scheduled. Arthur Brayton will be 
toastmaster at the banquet, with Jeff 
Williams, Chickasha, Okla., as the 
main speaker. The title of his talk is 
“In the Middle of a Muddle.” 

Speakers on the Nov. 25 program 
to begin at 9:30 a.m., are as follows: 

J. O. McClintock, president of ihe 
Chicago Board of Trade, ‘Futures 
Markets in the Agricultural Pro- 
gram”; Dr. W. H. Pierre, Iowa St:te 
College, “Fertilizers and Their E‘fi- 
cient Use,” and Walter C. Berg-r, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., “Unity of Pur- 
pose.” 
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TO DISCUSS HANDLING 


CLEVELAND—More than a doen 
topics of interest to executives in he 
grain, feed milling and flour mil) ng 
industries will be discussed at he 
second National Materials Handling 
Exposition to be held Jan. 12-16. Cost 
reduction through improved hand! ng 
will be the major theme of the ex 0- 
sition and discussions will include ll 
phases of the handling operati ns 
from the viewpoint of manufactu. cr, 
distributor, jobber and retailer. 
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GMI PAYS DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of 1i- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., ‘e- 
clared a quarterly dividend Oct. 2° of 
$0.84375 a share on General M Ils 
3%% cumulative convertible pve- 
ferred stock, payable Dec. 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record Nov. 10, 1° 47. 
This is the ninth consecutive divid: nd 
on General Mills’ recently issued 
3% % preferred stock. 
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Progress Under Researc 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying statement on progress under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 recently was released by E. A. 
Meyer, administrator of the act. 


¥ Y¥ 


HE Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 was passed unanimously 
by both houses of the second session 
of the 79th Congress and was signed 
by the President on Aug. 14, 1946, 
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to become Public Law 733. Funds for 
putting the law into effect were first 
made available in the Agricultural 
Approprviation Act of 1948, which was 
passed July 30, 1947. Of the $19 mil- 
lion authorized for the current fiscal 
year, $9 million were actually appro- 
priated, which amount is specifically 
divided as follows among the various 
sections of the new reséarch act: 

To the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the states, territories and 











“That’s Harper--production--showed R. J. how much 
Cerelose improved our whole line.” 


h Act Noted 


Puerto Rico the sum of $2,500,000 
(Title I, Sec. 9). Funds allocated to 
the states, territories and Puerto 
Rico are required to be matched by 
them. The individual states, however, 
invariably appropriate more for agri- 
cultural research than the amounts 
allocated to them by the federal gov- 
ernment. (The current agricultural 
appropriation act excludes Alaska 
from the fund-matching requirement.) 
The distribution of these funds to the 
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states for the first quarter of the year 
has been completed. Although the 
law requires that not less than 20% 
of these funds must be devoted to 
marketing research, the recommenda- 
tions or proposals submitted by vir- 
tually all of the states so far indicate 
that nearly twice that amount will 
be used on research to facilitate the 
marketing of farm commodities. 

In addition to-the direct grants, the 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions also receive allotments from 
the regional research fund of $625,- 
000 authorized by Sec. 9b3. These al- 
lotments are available only for co- 
operative regional projects recom- 
mended by the Committee of Nine 
that has been established in accord- 
ance with the foregoing section. This 
committee, which is elected by and 
represents the directors of the state 
agricultural experiment stations, has 
recommended a program for regional 
research that is now getting under 
way. The members of this committee 
include eight experiment station di- 
rectors, two for each of the four 
regions and one administrator of 
home economics research. 

The sum of $3 million is provided 
for research on new and wider uses 
of agricultural commodities and their 
by-products (Title I, Sec. 10 (a)). Ac- 
cordingly, plans are nearly complete 
for a wide range of projects that in- 
clude poultry, dairying, livestock, 
wool, cotton, fruits and vegetables, 
tobacco, sugar, field crops, fats and 
oils and forest products. A _ large 
share of this work will be undertaken 
by these bureaus: Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering; 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics; Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. Under this section of Public 
Law 733 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may contract with private or 
public organizations or individuals to 
perform research on a given project 
if in his discretion the work can thus 
be done more efficiently and at less 
cost than by the government. As these 
projects actually get under way, they 
will be announced. 


Projects Contemplated 


For cooperative research with the 
experiment stations on research other 
than utilization on agricultural com- 
modities, the sum of $1,500,000 has 
been provided for the current fiscal 
year (Title I, Sec. 10 (b)). Among 
projects contemplated under this sec- 
tion are those on mechanization of 
farming; animal breeding; reducing 
insect, disease, and other risks in ag- 
ricultural production; crop diversifi- 
cation; soil and water conservation, 
and improvement in the collection, 
analysis, and use of farm statistics. 
A large share of this work will be 
undertaken by the Bureaus of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering; Animal Industry; Dairy 
Industry; Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. These funds will be used by 
federal agencies to participate in re- 
gional research projects involving co- 
operation with the states. 

The sum of $2 million is provided 
exclusively for developing a sound 
and efficient system for distributing 
and marketing agricultural products 
(Title II). Work in this connection 
involves studies on preparation of 
farm products for both domestic and 
foreign markets. It includes studies 
on processing, packaging, handling, 
storing, transporting, standards, 
grading, costs, margins, prices and 
market statistics and other research 
that may be required to facilitate 
quality improvement and cost reduc- 
tion in getting farm commodities 
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from producer to consumer. Plans 
are well along toward assigning the 
marketing research work to the 
agency or agencies best equipped and 
qualified to conduct the specific proj- 
ects. A big portion of the work un- 
der this title will be assigned to the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. When actual proj- 
ects are approved, they will be an- 
nounced. 

The l1l-man National Advisory 
Committee appointed by Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
Oct. 24, 1946, has held four quarterly 
meetings as required by law. The 
next meeting is scheduled for Oct. 
2-3, when current work will be re- 
viewed and plans discussed for future 
research. 

Committees Named 


Nineteen commodity advisory com- 
mittees representing producers, in- 
dustry, government and science have 
been designated. Each of them has 
met at least once and submitted rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the National Advi- 
sory Committee for consideration in 
developing an over-all research pro- 
gram under the new act. Within the 
limitation of funds, the work planned 
for the current year reflects so far 
as practicable the recommendations 
of the advisory committees. Work 
groups consisting of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture personnel have 
assembled pertinent background data 
on each commodity to serve as a 
basis for planning a program in line 
with the apparent intent of the act. 
The commodities on which reports 
have been prepared up to the present 
time are citrus fruit, cotton, dairying, 
deciduous fruit, dry beans and peas, 
feed, grain, livestock, peanuts, pota- 
toes, poultry, rice, seeds, soybeans 
and flaxseed, sugar, tobacco, tree 
nuts, vegetables and wool. 

As indicated above, the actual lab- 
oratory and field research will large- 
ly be performed by the state experi- 
ment stations and appropriate agen- 
cies of the USDA. Only a small staff 
will be maintained in the administra- 
tor’s office to assist in the general 
direction and coordination of activi- 
ties and to maintain relations with 
state agencies and other institutions 
who may cooperate in marketing, reg- 
ulatory and service programs under 
the research act. 


Assistants Selected 


For practical reasons the various 
commodities have been groupd into 
four general categories and an assist- 
ant to the administrator has been 
named to have general responsibility 
for each category. The different cate- 
gories and the men in charge of 
them are: 

J. Roy Allgyer for grain, feed and 
seed crops and forest products. His 
experience includes county agent and 
marketing service work in Ohio. 
Immediately before assuming his 
present work he was in charge of the 
business services branch in the Civil- 
lan Production Administration. 

C. O. Bratley for fruits, vegetables 
and tree nuts. He was formerly the 
senior pathologist in charge of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering Laboratory 
in New York. 

Maurice R. Cooper for cotton, sug- 
ar, tobacco and fats and oils. He was 
formerly an agricultural economic 
Statistician in the BAE and for many 
years has specialized in the problems 
of cotton. 

Harry C. Trelogan for livestock and 
animal products. Before assuming his 
new work Mr. Trelogan was in charge 


of the Research and Analysis Division 
of the dairy branch, PMA.~™ 

Henry G. Herrell, formerly chief of 
the budget division in the PMA has 
been named as executive assistant 
to the administrator on over-all ad- 
ministrative activities. He will also 
serve as executive secretary to the 
National Advisory Committee. 

A departmental research and mar- 
keting advisory -group has been des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate in the formulation 
of over-all policy. This group consists 
of the heads of the following agen- 
cies: Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration; Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions; Soil Conservation Service; 
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BAE; Forest Service; PMA; Farm 
Credit Administration; Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations; Exten- 
sion Service, and the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. The adminis- 
trator of the Research and Marketing 
act will serve as chairman of this 


group. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BAKERS NAME 
7 GOVERNORS AT LARGE 


ATLANTA —In accordance with 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., the following 
have been elected to serve as gov- 
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ernors at large for the current ad- 
ministrative year: 

E. P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., wholesale cake; 
Howard Fisch, Highland Bakery, Inc., 
Atlanta, house-to-house; W. H. Flow- 
ers, Flowers Baking Co., Thomasville, 
Ga., wholesale; M. C. Fox, Dainty 
Bakery, Alabama City, Ala., retail; 
Frank E. Gant, Quality Bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., retail; K. G. Patterson, 
Quality Bakeries, Asheville, N. C., re- 
tail, and Vaughn Vincent, Vincent 
Bakeries, Atlanta, retail. 

By ‘electing these governors at 
large, the board of governors of the 
SBA is rounded out to embrace all 
divisions of the baking industry. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


in Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


\ 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


KING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS a MINNESOTA 
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From the pure white fibers of cotton comes 
this strong, pliable cloth—preferred for gen- 
erations by Millers and Bakers as the con- 
tainer assuring safe movement, economical 
handling, and quick aging of flour. Further- 
more, Chase 4-Yard flour bags are printed 
with new Chase Washout Inks— giving your 
colorful, sharply printed brand name “top 
billing,” plus added salvage value, and lower 
net cost. Remember the name —Chase 4-Yard 
—and remember to check with your nearby 


Chase Salesman for complete details. 


® PRINTED WITH CHASE WASHOUT INKS! 


GONG. : 


A 
Aa Se ‘ One Hundred Years of Experience 
1S4 (' {947 in Making Better Bags for 
‘ Ps : Industry and Agriculture. 


Vrewey 
FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E B AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ¢ BUFFALO + CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © CLEVELAND «+ CROSSETT, ARK. + DALLAS + DENVER ¢ DETROIT «© GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS * HUTCHINSON, KAN. «© KANSAS CITY +* MEMPHIS © MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS +« NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY « ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST.LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Markets for United States Wheat, Wheat Flour 
and Cereal Products in Latin America 


PARAGUAY 


W heat 


N 1944, a drouth year, Paraguay 
} was only about 3.7% self-suffi- 

cient in wheat production. In nor- 
mal years she is about 5% self-suffi- 
cient. 


Yields are low, owing to plant dis- 
eases, low quality seed and poor farm 


practices. At present, there is no of- 
ficial program or policy to encourage 
wheat production. 

Prospects for increased uses of ma- 
chinery in the production of wheat 
are exceedingly limited, but there is 
some opportunity to increase the sale 
of plows, cultivating equipment and 
relatively simple harvesting equip- 
ment. 

Wheat is not used for feed except 


to an estimated 2%, the remainder 
being employed for flour. The seed- 
ing rate averages about 1% bu. per 
acre. 

Probably 50% of national produc- 
tion is retained by producers for 
food, feed and seed. 


Storage 
Existing storage facilities do not 
provide for more than current re- 





rrvzen Horichment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A-for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B—for use in bakery formulas that include leas 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 


quirements. Paraguay has few stor- 
age facilities designed for wheat or 
other dry cereals. A contract was re- 
cently signed to provide for four 
63,000-bu. silo units for corn in Asun- 
cion, Paraguari, Villarrica and En- 
carnacion. : 


Foreign Trade 


Special types or qualities are need- 
ed to supplement local types for con- 
sumption. Common types of Argen- 
tine wheat are imported for this pur- 
pose. 

While there is some good wheat 
producing land in southeastern Para- 
guay, little experimentation has been 
done. Hence, there is no information 
on the extent to which high grade 
imported seed is needed or the types 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is one of a series de- 
scribing foreign markets for U.S. 
wheat, wheat flour and allied cereal 
products in various countries. The 
author is Victor E. Hood of the food- 
stuffs’ division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Other 
articles in this series will appear in 
subsequent issues of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 





that would be -preferred. The only 
imported seed now comes from Ar- 
gentina. 

There is no demand for U.S. wheat. 
The obvious reason is proximity to 
Argentina. 


Wheat Flour 


There are three modern mills in the 
country that account for almost 100“ 
of the country’s flour production. 
These mills are located at Asuncion, 
Encarnacion and Concepcion. -Esti- 
mated proportion of total production 
is 42%, 30% and 28%, respectively. 

Government regulations established 
two types of flour, and fix maximum 
prices on distribution, which is con- 
trolled. The effectiveness of these lat- 
ter two measures is open to question. 


Production and Types 


The usual extraction rate is esti- 
mated at 72%. The principal types 
produced are controlled by govern- 
ment standards which designate the 
amount of ash and moisture that each 
grade can carry. 

Imported flour is not mixed with 
the local product. Local flour is not 
enriched by addition of vitamins. 
Some increase in flour production is 
anticipated. 


Distribution 


Aside from government controls, 
the two principal factors affecting 
distribution of flour are (1) lack of 
transportation facilities and (2) low 
purchasing power. 

Bags are the containers in most dc- 
mand, usually 70-kilogram cotton 
bags of national manufacture con- 
taining 154 lb. Paper bags are not 
used. Retail purchases are nearly al- 
ways small, insofar as home consump- 
tion is concerned, rahging from 11 
lb. to 22 Ib. (5 to 10 kilos). This con- 
stitutes a very small part of the de- 
mand for flour, the principal use be- 
ing for the bread and biscuit industry. 


Trade-marks or brands are not im- 
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portant factors in the distribution of 
flour. 


Foreign Trade 

Argentina is the only present sub- 
stantial source of supply, owing to 
cost and shipping distance. There 
would appear to be no impending 
change. in supply sources. United 
States flour, except for occasional 
small amounts of cake flour, is not in 
demand. There are no outstanding 
government regulations restricting 
imports. 


Baking Industry 


Bread, rolls and biscuits are the 
most widely used types of bakery 
products. The bulk of bread and bis- 
cuit production is commercial. Pas- 
tries are produced primarily in the 
home. 

Wheat flour meets considerable 
competition from other starch prod- 
ucts, principally corn and mandioca. 

Prepared flours are not widely used. 
Bread is neither wrapped nor sliced. 


Market for U.S. Products 


There is no significant market in 
Paraguay for any U.S. bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Beyond attempted price fixing, 
there are few, if any, government 
regulations affecting the baking in- 
dustry. 

¥ ¥ 


PERU 
W heat 


ERU’S degree of self-sufficiency 
Pi: wheat production varies ac- 
cording to the season. However, 
it averages approximately 40 to 45%. 
Durum types account for 5 to 10% 
of the wheat produced and semihard 


types, for 90 to 95%. Under climatic ~ 


conditions prevailing in Peru, hard 
varieties tend to become semihard 
within a few seasons. 

Yields vary widely from time to 
time and place to place, owing chiefly 
to rust and adverse climatic condi- 
tions, such as inadequate rainfall or 
frost, but also to poor soil, insuffi- 
cient fertilizer, inadequate water sup- 
ply and sixteenth century farming 
practices. These together account for 
the low average yields obtained gen- 
erally outside the Province of Are- 
quipa. 

Rust practically wiped out wheat 
planting on coastal areas during the 
past 20 to 30 years, but the Peruvian 
government in 1944 undertook to pro- 
mote the planting of a rust-resistant 
wheat variety in the Callao-Lima 
area, developed by the La Molina 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

For a number of years, the govern- 
ment has sought to attain wheat self- 
sufficiency by a variety of devices, 
which have not achieved notable re- 
sults. It has granted discounts on fer- 
tilizers, cheap freight rates from in- 
terior producing areas to the coastal 
milling and consuming regions, free 
seed, farm loans at low interest rates, 
and the use of government owned 
threshers, at nominal fees, for com- 
munity use. Government agricultural 
experiment stations have also been 
active in introducing and experiment- 
ing with new rust-resistant strains 
and in developing new cultivation 
methods. 

On the other hand, the desire to 
encourage wheat production has been 
more than counterbalanced by the 
necessity to provide bread at cheap 
prices to the urban masses. 


Consumption and Utilization 


Per capita wheat consumption holds 
Steady at around 45 Ib. Increased pur- 
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chasing power during the last two 
years has increased the demand for 
wheat. 

Imported wheat is used as feed to 
an insignificant extent, but possibly 
7% of the domestic crop is used for 
poultry feed. No wheat is used for 
industrial purposes such as the dis- 
tillation of alcohol. 

Approximately 10% of the domes- 
tic crop or 372,000 bu. is used for 
seed purposes at an approximate rate 
of 2% bu. per acre. 

Accurate estimates are not avail- 
able as to the proportions of the 
crop that are retained by Peruvian 
producers for food, feed or seed, but 
as a rough guess they may retain 


25 to 30% of their wheat crop for 
their own consumption as food, 7 to 
10% as poultry feed and 10% for 
seed, leaving 45 to 50% of the crop 
available for sale. The pattern varies 
widely, depending on such factors as 
the availability of other cereals, 
competitive prices of wheat and bar- 
ley, accessibility to markets, density 
of population and crop yields. 


Foreign Trade 


Semihard bread type wheats are 
needed in Peru to supplement the 


insufficient domestic production of. 


semihard and soft wheats. Some du- 
rum type wheat, possibly around 3,674 
bu., is also imported for use in mak- 
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ing macaroni, vermicelli and crack- 
ers. The local market is prejudiced 
against soft wheats, which is one 
reason why Australian wheat normal- 
ly does not have a larger market in 
Peru. Most of Peruvian wheat im- 
ports now come from Argentina, with 
occasional shipments from Australia. 


Wheat Flour 


The country’s estimated milling 
capacity is 13,267 sacks a 24-hour 
day or 2,968,803 sacks a year. Milling 
is done in large roller mills at Callao, 
Lima and Arequipa and in stone mills 
in wheat producing sections. The 

(Continued on page 74) 








— Silk ¢floss 


Quality is the first rule in 
the production of this su- 
perior bakery flour, milled 
from the finest wheats un- 
der exacting conditions of 
production and laboratory 
control. 




















The 
KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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Fun an’ Fishin’... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wisconsin Bakers Frolic 
on Annual 5-Day Vacation 


MILWAUKEE — Olaf Strand, op- 
erating the Strand Baking Co., Madi- 
son, has been elected ‘‘High Meese” 
of the Wisconsin Bakers’ F & F Club, 
succeeding Fred W. Poehlmann, Jos. 
Poehlmann Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Other officers elected at the an- 
nual conclave of the group at Boden’s 
Resort on Birch Lake, Vilas county, 


Wis., were Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pas- 
try Shops, Milwaukee, “Low-Meese’”’; 
William’ Poehlmann, Milwaukee, 
“High Holder-Downer”; Joseph Wool- 
sey, Heilmann Baking Co., Madison, 
“Chief Executor”, and Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, Milwaukee, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., “Keep- 

The organization is comprised of 


12 bakers and allied tradesmen who 
annually take a 5-day vacation in 
northern Wisconsin for “fun and fish- 
ing.” Noteworthy is the fact that all 
activities for each day are halted at 
midnight, when “taps” are sounded 
and lights turned out, regardless of 
what activity may be going on. The 
purpose of the club is to demonstrate 
the benefits of an outing based on 
regularity and moderation of habits, 
clean living, good sportsmanship, of- 
ficers stressed. Admittance to the 
group is by invitation only, and va- 
ecancies occur only through death, 
resignation or expulsion. 

An innovation this year was the 


A SOUND FOUNDATION FOR BETTER BREAD! 


As millions of loaves speed over the maze of distributing 
channels from bakeries all over America, HAKO-SHORT 
supplies the foundation for better, more acceptable quality. 

Finer, softer crumb in a loaf that stays fresh far 
longer, is due to better distribution and more 


efficient action of the shortening, because of 
HAKO-SHORT in the dough. 
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WISCONSIN “MEESE”’—The F &F 
Club of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
recently elected Olaf Strand, Strand 
Baking Co., Madison, “High Meese.” 
Mr. Strand is shown in the center 
above, keeping his hands off, but giv- 
ing his official blessing to the two 
prize muskies caught by Fred Laufen- 
burg (left), executive secretary of 
the association, Milwaukee, named 
“Keeper of the Kush,” and Joseph 
Vann (right), Vann’s Pastry Shop, 
Milwaukee, elected “Lo-Meese.” The 
Fun and Fishing club annually takes 
a 5-day vacation in northern Wiscon- 
sin. 





introduction of a traveling trophy to 
be given each year to the one catch- 
ing the largest fish, with permanent 
ownership resulting from the first 3- 
time winner. This year Joe Vann, 
member of the executive committee 
of the American Retail Bakers Assn., 
won the trophy by getting a muskie 
weighing over 25 lb. Runners-up in 
the contest were Fred Poehlmann and 
Fred Laufenburg. 


Other Meetings Held 


In addition to the annual outing, 
group meetings are held at regular 
intervals throughout the year, at 
which time members are permitted to 
bring guests for the afternoon and 
evening of relaxation. These meetings 
are usually held at the summer home 
of one of the members. Funds for 
trophies, prizes, etc., presented dur- 
ing the year and at the annual meet- 
ing, are obtained from the $12 annual 
dues, and ‘‘assessments” made against 
members at meetings for alleged “in- 
fringements” of the group’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

This year’s neophyte was Joseph 
Hayden, local manager, Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


G. L. PRICHARD NAMED 

WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of George L. Prichard as director of 
the fats and oils branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion has been announced by Jesse G. 
Gilmer, PMA _ administrator. Mr. 
Prichard succeeds Omer W. Herr- 
mann, who was recently appointed 
assistant administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KRASNE CHANGES NAME 

NEW YORK — Krasne Brothers, 
New York wholesale grocers, have an- 
nounced that the company’s business 
name has been changed to Bernice 
Foods, Inc. This is the name of the 
company’s featured brand and the 
change does not involve any changes 
in operating policy or management. 
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BACK IN THE -Vinelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL"SZandard “FLOURS 
ENJOY Today! | 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD MILLING Meee 
COMPANY fe \ e/* 


BAKERY FLOURS 


COLOR #* Tea wee 
CON § §3 ¥ 22a 
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CAKE FLOUR 


Builds Your Reputation as a Baker of Fine Cakes 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect Tour 



































Perfection © 


Of course, every bakery superintendent tries his best 
for perfection in his loaf, applying all his skill and train- 
ing to that end. 


In milling THoro-Breap flour we aim for perfection, 
too, not only in milling itself, but in producing a product 
which will enable the baker to attain the loaf perfec- 
he tion he seeks. 


That’s why we are so careful in choosing wheats for 
THOoRO-BREAD ... why we constantly make plant im- 
provements for efficiency ... why we watchfully guard 
THorO-BrREAD uniformity through laboratory control. 
We’re determined to make THoro-BrEAD “the perfect 
flour.” 


HANOLU Ut olta lille 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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CHICAGO—tThe Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces has inaugurated sev- 
eral organizational changes to pro-. 
vide better facilities for working with 
science and industry on common 
problems related to foods and con- 
tainers, according to Col. Charles S. 
Lawrence, commanding officer. 

Administrative offices and services 
under the new organization remain 
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Quartermaster Food Institute 
Sets Up Three New Divisions 


much as before, and no material 
changes have been made in the con- 
tainer research and development divi- 
sion or in the technical training divi- 
sion. The organization of the labora- 
tories devoted to research on food, 
however, has been materially altered. 


Work Classified 


Under the general heading of food 
laboratories, the work has been classi- 


Kaa 
You Keep Your 


fied into the food research, food de- 
velopment and food analysis divisions. 
The food laboratories, under a recent- 
ly appointed director, comprise the 
food research division, the food de- 
velopment division and the food an- 
alysis division. Collateral with the 
food laboratories is the rations plan- 
ning office. To indicate the strength- 


ening of the institute’s food program,, 


the research executives who will ad- 
minister the work of these labora- 


-tories are listed by Col. Lawrence. 


Dr. Howard D. Lightbody, director 
of food laboratories, received his 
bachelor of engineering degree from 
Illinois State Normal University, his 


C FREE A few AMF Handy Data 
Folders are still available. If 
you do not have one, please 
write the Bakery Division. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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master of science degree from the 
University of Chicago, and his doc- 
torate from the University of Michi- 
gan. He has been instructor and as- 
sistant professor of biochemistry at 
Michigan State College, director of 
the experimental research laboratory 
at St. Margaret Memorial Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, section chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and chief 
of the biochemical division of the 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Chemical Warfare Authority 


Dr. Lightbody served in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service during World 
War I and in the Chemical Warfare 
Service Reserve, with the rank of 
captain, from 1920 to 1930. He is a 
member of a number of scientific so- 
cieties, including the American Chem- 
ical Society, the Society of Biological 
Chemists, the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, and the 
Institute of Food Technologists. He 
is also a contributor to numerous 
technical journals. 

Dr. Harry L. Fevold, chief of the 
food research division, is an alumnus 
of St. Olaf College where he received 
the B.A. degree, and the University 
of Wisconsin where he received the 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees and served 
as graduate assistant and research 
associate. Subsequently he was assist- 
ant professor of biochemistry at Har- 
vard University and chemist on the 
staff of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in Albany, 
Cal. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the Society of Bio- 
logical Chemists, the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, and 
the New York Academy of Science. 
~ Dr. Fevold is the author of a num- 
ber of papers, bulletins and books on 
scientific subjects. 


Development Chief 


Dr. Daniel Melnick, chief of the 
food development division, received 
both the Ph.B. degree in chemistry 
and the Ph.D. degree in biochemistry 
from Yale University, where he also 
served as faculty member. He has 
been a research associate at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, assistant phar- 
macologist for E. R. Squibb & Son, 
and supervisor of research at the 
Food Research Laboratories in Long 
Island City. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Society of Biological Chem- 
ists, the American Institute of Nutri- 
tion and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, and is a contribu- 
tor to a number of technical and pro- 
fessional journals. 

Thaddeus C. Kmieciak, chief of the 


i food analysis division, received the 


B.S. and M.S. degrees from Loyola 


‘ University and Northwestern Uni- 


versity, respectively, and before join- 
ing the staff of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute was on 
the research staff of the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. During the war he was an 
instructor in chemistry at Fort Harri- 
son, Ind., and later as laboratory of- 
ficer with the 25lst General Hospita! 
in France. A member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Society of 
American Bacteriologists and the Illi- 
nois Public Health Assn., he also is 
the author of numerous papers pub- 
lished in scientific and professional 
journals. 


Ration Responsibility 
The newly organized food labora- 
tories are primarily charged with the 
responsibility of providing research 
and development and preparing speci- 
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fications for foods and rations having 
appropriate military characteristics 
for use by air, ground and naval 
forces. This duty is performed in part 
by the research and development ac- 
tivities of the institute’s staff and in 
part through cooperation with uni- 
versities, industries and government 
agencies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CALIFORNIA PEACH GROUP 
APPOINTS BOSTON STRAUSE 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Cling 
Peach Advisory Board recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Boston 
Strause, Inc., in a research and con- 
sulting sales promotion capacity. 

Monroe “Boston” Strause, president 
of the organization and originator of 
pies and cakes, participates in the 
sales development of No. 10 tins of 
California cling peaches and fruit 
cocktail. 

The services of the Strause organi- 
zation to the trade on behalf of the 
cling peach industry will fall under 
three major headings: 

1. Providing wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house bakeries with tested 
recipes for the use of California cling 


peaches and fruit cocktail in cakes, - 


cookies, tarts, sweet doughs, coffee 
cakes and icings. 

2. Supplying new recipes and sales 
ideas to the entire pie field. 

3. Providing recipes and profitable 
service suggestions to restaurants, ho- 
tels, hospitals and similar institutions. 

Steps have been taken to coordi- 
nate institutional sales possibilities 
with the advisory board’s advertising 
and merchandising program directed 
at consumers. A bakery version of 
the “Boston Peach Cream Dessert” 
which will be introduced next Febru- 
ary in a powerful nation-wide mer- 
chandising drive, is now being worked 
out. 

New formulas built to increase the 
demand for baked goods through the 
use of California cling peaches and 
California fruit cocktail are now be- 
ing perfected and will be advertised 


J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


U.S. SALES—The Doughnut Corpo- 
ration of America recently an- 
nounced the promotion of Jack U. 
Lemmon, Jr., from vice president in 
charge of sales for the New England 
division to vice president in charge 
of sales for the U.S. Mr. Lemmon 
will make his headquarters at the 
New York office of the company, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1. ~ 
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in trade publications, and also dis- 
tributed in booklet form, beginning 
in January. 

Strause offices and experimental 
kitchens are maintained at 2875 Uni- 
versity Ave., San Diego, -Cal., and 
2318 Belair Road, Baltimore, Md. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
STUDY DECORATED CAKES 


PITTSBURGH — Decorated cakes 
were on display and under discussion 
by the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania Oct. 
8 at South Vocational School here, 


when more than 250 persons attended 
the afternoon and evening meetings 
at which Herman Dressel, Dressel 
Products Co., Chicago, reviewed the 
use of decorated cakes to build sales. 
Herman Knell, Knell Bakery, was 
in charge of the meeting, at which 
30 cakes were used to illustrate Mr. 
Dressel’s talk. Specific designs were 
shown for birthdays, communion, 
graduation and confirmation, as well 
as all holidays of the year. 
“Don’t_look for pennies when dol- 
lars can be found,’ Mr. Dressel said 
as a part of his method for making 
the retail bakery more profitable. He 
emphasized that a cake decoration 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE 
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SHORTENING 
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that adds 30¢ to 50¢ to the price of 
the cake rarely costs more than 10¢ 
or 15¢ to apply. In Mr. Dressel’s busi- 
ness, decoration is always sold sep- 
arately from the cakes, allowing the 
baker to charge.for various designs 
and to calculate his prices in relation 
to cost. 

The families of bakers were invited 
to the meeting, a part of the associa- 
tion plan to get all age groups in- 
terested in the profession. Paul Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bake Shop, showed color 
films of the 1947 bakers’ picnic, as 
well as films taken at the picnic in 
1930. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Shortening 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 





BREAD MAKES 
A MARRIAGE... 


* DRINKWATER 
BAKERY FLOUR 
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HERE have been many times in the 

history of the world when famine 

and the need for bread have caused 
a people to go to a new land. So it was 
in the time when the judges ruled over 
Israel. There was famine in the land 
and a certain’man, named Elimelech, 
took his wife, Naomi, and his two sons 
from Bethlehem to the land of Moab in 
search of a greater supply of bread. 


In the years that followed, Elimelech 
died and the two sons, grown to man- 
hood, married them wives of the women 
of Moab: one named Orpah and one 
named Ruth. After ten years, both hus- 
bands also died and the mother-in-law, 
Naomi, thought herself how she might 
return to her native land for she had 
heard “how the Lord had visited his 
people in giving them bread.” (Ruth 1:6.) 


Both young women loved Naomi dear- 
ly and sorrowed at the thought of part- 
ing. Orpah remained in Moab with her 
people but Ruth spoke those classic lines 
that are still to this day the perfect ex- 
ample of devotion: “Intreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go.” 
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So Naomi allowed Ruth to return with 
her to Bethlehem and old friends re- 
joiced at her home coming and cheered 
the love of the young Ruth who came 
with her. The two women were in need 
of food and Naomi sent Ruth to the 
harvest fields to glean after the reapers. 
Now it happened that the owner of the 
field was a wealthy man named Boaz. 
In visiting his harvest, he observed the 
beautiful stranger and was told her in- 
teresting story. 


The beauty of her story and person 
delighted him and he spoke to her kind- 
ly saying, “Go not to glean in another 
field. At mealtime come hither and eat 
of the bread.” 


Naomi was delighted at the favor 
shown Ruth and caused her to return to 
the fields of Boaz all during the har- 
vesting of barley and wheat. 


When the time for threshing came, 
Boaz was sure of the worth of this 
young widow and with the approval of 
all his people, took her to be his wife. 
From their union there came a son, 
Obed, father of Jesse, who was father 
of David . . . destined to be the great- 
est king of Israel. 
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Loaves made with HEART 
of AMERICA have an en- 


viable reputation for high 


















scores. There is no magic in 
the better results achieved 


M by HEART of AMERICA, 
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but only the simple virtue 
















of always milling wheats with 




















superior baking characteris- 








tics, carefully chosen to give 








desirable mixing tolerance, 
baking strength and other 
vital baking properties. The 


results speak for themselves. 
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Mills at Kansas City, McPherson Liudsboeg and Kessel, Kansas of the 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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CHICAGO OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE: 


KELLY FLOUR COMPANY , SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 




















variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling a 
under constant laboratory control. a 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every A 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. os 1 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? thei 

A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT oo 

Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker O 

R 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. ery, 

Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. pad 
City 

tin 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
Exceptional Bakery Flours PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 











Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. STRONG BAKERS—First Sprin é > 
~ CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
illi BUFFALO, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®Y5"At 


























A GREAT BAKERY FLOUR 


A standard patent carefully milled from the best of 
hard winter wheats of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
For Perfect Loaves 


The WILLIS -7(ORTON (OMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Utah Retail Bakers Assn. Plans 
Program Designed to Cut Waste 


SALT LAKE CITY—A program to 
curb waste in bread consumption and 
production was mapped at the first 
annual convention of the Utah Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. at the Newhouse 
Hotel here Oct. 12. More than 60 bak- 
ers were present with Leo W. Dale- 
pout, the Sugar House Baking Co., 
president of the group, in charge. 

“Naturally we are in favor of curb- 
ing wastes—you have to in the bak- 
ing business to make ends meet,” said 
Mr. Dalebout. “We bakers are per- 
turbed by the drive against bread 
over the nation, whereas there is no 
drive against breakfast cereals which 
are also made of grain.” 

Delegates at the convention re- 
solved to improve the baking indus- 
try to better serve the public, and 
in a round table discussion advocated 
the following methods of betterment: 
More attractive displays in bakery 
shops, more courteous sales women, 
improved methods of advertising and 
more attractive sales stores. 

A convention banquet was held and 
an educational film depicting the bak- 
ing industry was shown to bakers, 
their wives and employees of retail 
bakers. The movie was the Standard 
Brands film, “Sales-Ways.” 

Officers elected were: 

Rinehart Backer, West High Bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, president, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Dalebout; Stephen L. Dun- 
ford, Dunford Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, re-elected vice president; Mar- 
tin Backer, Mrs. Backer’s Pastry 


Shop, Salt Lake City, re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The following directors were named: 
Jess Sant, Zions Cooperative Mercan- 
tile Institution, Salt Lake City; Clay- 
ton Dunford, Dunford Bread Co., 
Salt Lake City; John Scouten, Spring- 
ville; Walter Seiter, Heber City; Paul 
Margetts, Salt Lake City; Henry 
Childs, Spanish Fork, and Jack White, 
Ogden. 
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The next convention will be held 
in the autumn of 1948, probably in 
Salt Lake City, home of the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW KRAFT OFFICE BUILDING 
ATLANTA — Ground has been 
broken for the new $250,000 office 
building for the Kraft Foods Co., 
here, according to announcement by 
E. P. Moore, general manager of 
Kraft’s southeastern division. The 
building is designed to provide larger 
office space and additional produc- 
tion and distributing facilities for the 
company’s Atlanta office, he said. The 
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new structure, to be two stories and 
air conditioned, will be erected on 
company-owned property adjoining 
the two present buildings at 890 
Memorial Drive, SE. It will have 12,- 
600 sq. ft. of floor space. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW TOLEDO OFFICE 
TOLEDO — The Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. has opened a branch of- 
fice here at 120 22d St. A lease has 
been signed on approximately 8,000 
sq. ft. of property at this location. 
Buckey Minor has been named branch 
manager with Max Wilson sales su- 
pervisor, and a force of eight sales- 
men has been built up. 
































Earle H. Selby 


DIRECTOR — Earle H. Selby has 
been named general sales and adver- 
tising director of Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., it was announced recent- 
ly by J. B. Carr, president. Mr. Selby 
Succeeds Harry F. Phares, who has 
resigned to devote himself to personal 
interests, but who continues as a 
Carr-Consolidated director. With a 
24-year background in food products 
sales and advertising management 
here and abroad, Mr. Selby comes to 
Carr-Consolidated from American 
Home Foods, Inc., which he served, 
since 1944, as vice president in charge 
of sales and as a member of its 
board of directors, its executive com- 
mittee and its advertising plans 








Reports from bakers all over the country show that last fall 


and winter mince pie sales hit an all time high. Prospects look 
even better this year. Get your share of these high-profit 
sales by featuring mince pies during the holiday months— 
pies that look good, smell good, taste good—pies made 
with one of the famous Rolling Pin brands of mince meat. 
Containing only the choicest ingredients, Rolling Pin 


Mince Meats are skillfully blended so that the in- 


dividual flavor of no one ingredient predom- 
inates, but so that each balances the other 


to produce that old New England aged- 


in-the-wood flavor. You'll like the way 
Rolling Pin Mince Meats behave in the 
pie, too. The flavor and aroma are 
brought to their peak by baking— 


and your pies will have just the right 
amount of juiciness for a smooth filling 


with a flaky crust. For better pies—faster 


sales—be sure to specify Rolling 
Pin Mince Meats. 
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CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 1017 wasnincTON Bivb., CHICAGO 
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George W. von Hofe 
Reelected Head of 
Packaging Group 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Meeting 
in the New England area for the first 
time, the Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute held its 15th an- 
nual meeting Oct. 5-7. Attendance 
was the largest in the institute’s his- 
tory. 

Presiding over the opening business 


AMERICAN 


ve 


Tc built-in quality, of design and 
materials, in every American Divid- 
er, Rounder and Proofer has long 
set the highest standards of preci- 
sion engineering, exceptionally long 
life and the production of finer loaves 


of bread. 


American quality provides the 
extra values that result in smoother, 
more convenient operation, the use 
of less power and the highest degree 
of accuracy in performance. 


These advantages, plus the almost 
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session held Oct. 6 was E. G. Kuhn, 
president of the Consolidated Packag- 
ing Machinery Corp., Buffalo, who 
acted as chairman. After a brief wel- 
come to Springfield by George A. 
Mohlman, president of Package Ma- 
chinery Co., the institute conducted 
its annual business meeting, with re- 
ports from the president and the 
nominating committee, together with 


_the election of new directors. 


Speakers urged attempting to re- 
duce and control costs rather than 
raise prices and warned of danger 
spots in granting credit. 

An optimistic note was sounded on 
the future of the industry because of 
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the increasing demand for mass pro- 
duction of goods “which automatic 
machinery makes possible.” 

George W. von Hofe, president of 
the New Jersey Machine Corp., Ho- 
boken, N. J., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the institute. 

Vice presidents elected were: John 
P. Corley, vice president, Miller 


Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., 


Chicago, and Howard. R. Stewart, 
general manager, Economic Machin- 
ery Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were: H. Kirke Becker,. president, 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago; Har- 
ry L. Cohen, vice president, S. & S. 
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Smoother Performance 
Lower Operating Costs 
Better Breads 


negligible maintenance expense 
assure better loaves of bread at lower 
cost for any bakery. Write for full 
details of American quality, and for 
prices of American make-up equip- 
ment to meet your individual pro- 
duction demands. 




















1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD 
MO 
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Corrugated -Paper Machinery Co, 
Brooklyn, and M. H. Pendergast, vice 
president, Lynch Package Machinery 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

They succeeded Harry A. Miller, 
Burt Machine Co.; Boyd H. Redner, 
Battle Creek Wrapping Machine Co, 
and Oscar W. Wikstrom, U.S. Auto. 
matic Box Machinery Co., who had 
completed a three-year term on the 
directorate. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WISCONSIN FOOD PLANTS 
LICENSED UNDER NEW LAW 


MADISON, WIS.—Food processing 
plants in Wisconsin must now o)tain 
a license to operate in the state ac- 
cording to terms of the law enacted 
by this year’s legislature, and which 
became effective Aug. 8. 

Under the law, a food proce:sing 
plant is defined as “any place were 
food is received in a raw or partly 
processed form for the purpos: of 
canning, extracting, fermenting, dis- 
tilling, pickling, freezing, dr: ing, 
smoking, grinding, mixing, stu! ing, 
packing, bottling or otherwise t <at- 
ing or preserving the same for the 
sale as and for food.” 

The law does not apply to processes 
already licensed by the state denart- 
ment of agriculture nor to retail 1 1er- 
chants having a fixed or establi<hed 
place of business in Wisconsin and 
who do not also sell at wholesale any 
food processed. 

The license fee is based on dollar 
volume of output for the -prece:ding 
year, and varies from $1 to a maxi- 
mum of $25. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


WILLIAM SUDDITH NAMED 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. — William 
Suddith has been named manager of 
the Federal Bakery in Milwaukee to 
succeed Roy Wilson, who recently re- 
signed to move to Oregon. Mr. Sud- 
dith has been with Federal in [Illi- 
nois and Ohio, managing and super- 
vising shops in numerous cities in 
those states. 








the Metropolitan Buyers 
40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCEI 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 


DAIRYLEA 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 








At least 6% 


Increases yields. 
while it 

Reduces costs— 
and— 

Your sales are greater 
because 

Loaves have better flavor, color, 
texture, appearance 

Extra nutrition, better keeping 
qualities 

And so — order 


DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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HE confidence buyers have in baking values of TOWN CRIER 

is a source of pride to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day .. . it is the reward of consistent excellence in per- 
formance. 


And this confidence TOWN CRIER has won over the years is jeal- 
ously protected by rigid adherence to constantly higher standards at 
every step in the producing process from selection of better wheats, 
through the milling to final packaging, transportation and service to 
the customer. 


Users know it.. . . Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means GooD,; BAKING 


THE MIDLAND 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER. MO. 
‘oe 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
klahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 

GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jri, Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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Wisconsin Union Cuts Training 
Requirements to Meet Shortage 


MILWAUKEE-—Shortage of skilled 
workers in the baking industry has 
resulted in a lowering of apprentice 
training requirements by the Wiscon- 
sin State Board of Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers Unions (AFL). 

Miss Eleanor Raasch, financial sec- 
retary of the council, said the action 
was taken at a meeting in Sheboygan 
recently, with the approval of repre- 
sentatives from all but one city at- 


tending the conference. 

According to Miss Raasch, the 
shortage of skilled workers is felt ‘in 
all lines” of the industry here. 

According to Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Wisconsin is short from 350 to 
400 experienced tradesmen, even 
though about 225 war veterans are in 
training under the GI bill of rights. 
Except for the GI’s, there is only a 


handful of indentured apprentices in 
training, perhaps between 25 and 30 
in Wisconsin, he continued. 

“Bakers in Wisconsin figured they 
would live forever and nothing much 
was done about an apprenticeship 
training program until just two years 
ago,” Mr. Laufenburg noted. 

The union’s action has reduced the 
training period from four to three 
years, an action needed, Mr. Laufen- 
burg noted, to meet the situation. 
Both Mr. Laufenburg and the union 
agreed that the four-year period was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Laufenburg also noted that 
small retail bakers are more seriously 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


November 4, 1947 


hit than the larger firms by the help 
shortage, because these smaller shops 
require a greater number of skilled 
employees than does the large, mech- 
anized operation. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Test Labs 
Institute Higher 


Service Charges 


CHICAGO—For a number of years 
the laboratories of the American In- 
stitute of Baking have been report- 
ing on laboratory examinations of 
bakery products and ingredients with- 
out changing the charges of these 
services. Because of increased costs 
due to present-day conditions, it is 
necessary that some service charges 
be increased, a recent AIB bulletin 
states. 

Continued patronage of the AIB 
laboratories should be of benefit to 
most bakeries, as well as the insti- 
tute laboratories. 

The following charges for labora- 
tory services have been authorized by 
the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and are effec- 
tive as of Sept. 15, 1947. 

Pe: 

Bakery Product Scoring (bread, 
cake, etc.) 

Flour Evaluation (chemical analysis, 
farinograph and amylograph curves, 
and baking test) 

Filth Analysis (ingredients or fini 
products) 

Test-Baking of Dairy Products ........ 

Test-Baking and Analysis 
Products 

Analysis of Sweetened Condensed Milk. 

Moisture Analysis of Bakers’ Products. 

Protein Analysis of Bakers’ Products... 

Ash Analysis of Bakers’ Products 

Fat Analysis of Bakers’ Products .... 

Crude Fiber Analysis of Bakers’ 

Products 5* 

*50% discount on listed prices to men 


bers of the American Institute of Baking 
and the American Bakers Assn. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON STRAUSE GETS 


CHARTER IN CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO, CAL .—Boston 
Strause, Inc., bakery management 
and consultant firm, has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of Cali- 
fornia with headquarters here. Mon- 
roe Boston Strause, president, and 
A. B. Mueller, executive vice presi- 
dent, are the principal stockholders. 

Other officers are Milton L. Tolly, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, and E. L. Pratt, secretary-treas- 
urer. According to spokesmen for the 
company, the purpose of the latest 
development in the 20-year-old com- 
pany is to extend the services of the 
organization to bakers in ‘additional 
sections of the country. 

The offices of the: company are now 
located in the Granada Bldg., 2875 
University Ave., San Diego 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— — 


TEXAS BAKERS ASSN. SETS 
MAY 8-11 FOR CONVENTION 


DALLAS—tThe 1948 convention of 
the Texas Bakers Assn. will be held 
in the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, May 
8-11, according to B. R. Braden, 
secretary. Convention chairman is 
Charles Newman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Fort Worth; W. D. Baird, Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread Co., Fort Worth, chair- 
man of bakery displays; Henry Klein- 
schmidt, Fort Worth, retail section 


‘ and Mrs. Emory Morris, Mrs. Emory 


Morris Cake Shop, Fort Worth, ladies’ 
activities. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARVEX FIRM MOVES 


MANILA, P. I. — The offices and 
display room of the Marvex Commer- 
cial Co., Inc., is now located on the 
ground floor of the Elisa Bldg., 548 
Quezon Bivd. 
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Superior baking qualities can only be maintained with ade- 

quate stocks of high quality wheat. And that means not 

only careful wheat selection but adequate storage space 

to carry those. wheats until needed by the flour buyer. 
| Among the resources of this company is storage capacity for 
| more than 12,000,000 bushels of wheat, enough to cover 
‘milling needs for many months, an important asset in these 
| days of tight wheat markets. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Experience 


Te S The Mills of Shellabarger 











XPERIENCE tells any flour buyer that this nation’s endeavor to feed the hungry 

in Europe and elsewhere will drain the country’s wheat stocks to a bare mini- 
mum next spring. What may result from this no man can foretell for certainty, but 
the experience of the spring of 1946 and 1947 suggests that the wise buyer would do 
well to keep his expected needs adequately covered in advance. Prices are high but 
dollars cannot make any more wheat before next summer. 


It is to meet situations of this kind that 
through the years Shellabarger Mills has 
invested millions of dollars in storage facili- 
ties. Shellabarger flours are backed by 
This Is SHELLABARGER’S wheat storage space sufficient to hold 10 

Me months’ milling requirements, supplement- 
* aro poe Benny | ng oagr vd ed by 26 strategically located country ele- 
modern units a Gee antion’e vators in the finest wheat territory. That’s 
greatest bread wheat field. one reason why a Shellabarger flour con- 
Backed by sufficient storage . See 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply tract is real quality insurance for your loaf. 


our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 

collecting much of this wheat ® 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most Every sack of every 


rigid technical supervision 

and, finally, by the highest : Shellabarger brand 

quality ideals and standards » . . 

for every Shellabarger is milled strictly to 

product. * a 
the best in quality 


standards. 














THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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With the baking industry whole-heart- 
edly pledged to do its share in the na- 
tion’s food conservation program, waste 
will be curbed at every possible point. 
ISMERTA can help in that important 
task. 


For ISMERTA is uniform, dependable 
and standardized at highest quality 
levels. Superior shop performance will 
help keep cripples and other production 
losses to a minimum. And the fine qual- 
ity of loaves made with ISMERTA will 
help keep your bread moving quickly 
through retailers’ hands. 


For combatting waste, there is no 
better weapon than top quality. 








THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 23 


KANSAS 
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DO YOU KNOW 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


1. After baking, macaroons should 
be allowed to cool on the pans be- 
fore removing them from the paper 
on which they are baked. True or 
false? 
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ringue shells. True or false? 

4. Ammonia produces about four 
? times as much carbon dioxide gas 
as baking powder. True or false? 

5. The term “breakfast” cocoa 
means that it meets the government 
specifications for cocoa fat content. 
True or false? 

6. The use of the higher percent- 
ages of milk solids in bread doughs 
promotes the growth of mold. True 
or false? 

7. Cornstarch is added to pow- 
dered sugar in order to decrease the 
tendency for it to become lumpy. 
True or false? 

8. In making cookies, when part 


a i i a 


2. The term “pure” on a bottle 
of vanilla extract is an indication 
of its high quality. True or false? 

3. A temperature of 325° F. is 
too warm for baking kisses and me- 
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H ere are two amazing products 
that roll up their sleeves and 


go to work for you! 


Bill Broeg, whose pictures appear on the left, 
says to you, “I wish it were possible for me to be 
with each new user the first time Cake-Short is 
introduced in a batch. When Cake-Short starts to 
_ work, the Baker immediately notices the improve- 
ment in appearance of the batter. And, when he 
sees that Cake-Short cake rising in the oven, with 


that ‘Stand-up’ quality, it really speaks for itself. 


“Try a few recipes,” continues Broeg, “in the 
Veri-Short-Cake-Short Booklet and write me 


about your experiences with them.” 


Drop us a line today for your free copy of 
Bill Broeg’s Booklet. Order working samples of 
those two great, basic Homogenizers, Veri-Short, 
for Bread and Sweet Doughs; Cake-Short, for 


cake batter. 
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of the flour is replaced with maca- 
roon coconut, the cookies will spread 
more even though the mix is about 
the same consistency. True or false? 

9. When using a canvas cloth to 
roll out cooky doughs there is less 
chance for the dough to stick than 
when rolled out on the bench. True 
or false? 

10. Oil is seldom used for making 
pie doughs by bakers. True or false? 

11. Too much top heat in the oven 
often causes sponge sheet cakes to 
have large blisters on top. True or 
false? 

12. Shells for custard, pumpkin 
and other oven filled pies should be 
made a day ahead and allowed to 
stand around to dry before filling in 
order to decrease soakage. True or 
false? 

13. There are no advantages in 
using milk solids in making rye 
bread. True or false? 

14. Hydrogenated shortening con- 
tains 5% more moisture than lard. 
True or false? 

15. In order to obtain an extreme- 
ly dark color in rye bread, caramel 
or chicory is added to rye doughs. 
True or false? 

16. To reconstitute 1 Ib. of whole 
milk solids, it is necessary that 7% 
lb. of water be added. True or false? 

17. Either cane or beet sugar will 
work satisfactorily for canning pur- 
poses. True or false? 

18. One hundred pounds of good 
wheat is required to produce about 
60 to 62 lb. of straight flour. The 
balance is feed. True or false? 

19. The use of pie plates having 
small holes in the bottom will elimi- 
nate the bulging in spots of the crust 
when baking custard: pies. True or 
false? 

20. Hard rolls require very little 
steam in the oven. True or false? 


Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO « 


U.S.A. 











Mennel 








NATIONAL 
YEAST 
45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, ill. 
Plonts 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Loke, i. 


CORPORATION 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington &t., Chicago 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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ARKANSAS 

Virgil Owings, distributor of Co- 
lonial bread at Mena for more than 
seven years, has turned his route over 
to Cecil Fried. Mr. Owings was grant- 
ed a four months’ leave of absence 
by the baking company because of 
illness and will tour the West, look- 
ing for a possible new location in 


Bre 


(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


California, Washington or Oregon. 

Archie Gant of Jonesboro has pur- 
chased the Tippitt Bakery at Walnut 
Ridge, and held a formal opening 
Sept. 5 and 6. Mr. Gant has had 30 
years’ experience as a baker. 

The Shipley Baking Co. has com- 
pleted a $50,000 addition to its Fay- 
etteville plant. 





LD a 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Wright’s Bakery, Nelson, has 
changed its name to Baker’s Grocery 
& Confectionery. 
Kenneth Robson has purchased the 
bakery business of James E. Lowe at 
3182 Camosun St., Vancouver. 


CALIFORNIA 
Cal-Ray Bakeries, 233 N. Howard 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


St., Glendale, is constructing a 40,000 
sq. ft. addition which will enable the 
firm to expand present production 
of cookies. 

Chris Weiss has recently installed 
a new 80 qt. cake mixer in his Bell- 
flower (Cal.) Bakery, located at 430 
Bellflower Blvd. 

Lee C. Waddell has sold Waddell’s 
Bakery, 317 S. Glenoaks Blvd., Bur- 
bank, to Knute and Emma Swanson. 

Don S. and Mary S. Van Dusen 
have purchased Miles’ Doughnut 
Shop, 10514 Long Beach Blvd., Lyn- 
wood, from Juna C. Miles. 

Anderson’s Foods, Inc., has pur- 
chased the Solvang Bakery, Main 
St., Solvang, from Herbert and Oda 
Wilisch. 

Clyde and Marjorie Flannigan have 
purchased Lacy’s Home Bakery, 639 
E. Flower St., Bellflower, from Ken- 
neth P. and Leatrice I. Lacy. 

Jacques Hartwick has opened his 
new business, to be called Hartwick 
Pastries, a new fancy baked goods 
bakery in the newly opened Valley 
Town Market, 6127 Sepulveda Blvd., 
Van Nuys. 

George McElroy has purchased the 
Baldwin Park Bakery, 119 Ramona 
Blvd., Baldwin Park, from George 
Fey. Mr. McElroy, former owner o! 
the Talisman Bakery in Pasadena, has 
added a new revolving oven to his 
new shop. 

John Roe has spent over $40,000 
in remodeling his American Bakery, 
456 E. Main St., Ventura. Added in 
the front was a new fountain lunch 
with 18 stools, and an order depart- 
ment. The front of the store now has 
full-glass visual frontage. Shop space 
was added and machinery rearranged 

A $200,000 expansion will be com- 
pleted soon at Di Carlo’s National 
Bakery, 469 Ninth St., San Pedro. 
Lawrence Di Carlo is the general 
manager. 

Thomas Humphries has added a 
new large refrigerator in the 
Humphries Bakery, in the Farmers’ 








Harry W. Zinsmaster 


ABA FORWARD —Variations on the 
Theme, “50 Years — Forward,” fea- 
tured the opening sessions of the 
golden anniversary convention of the 
American Bakers Assn., with Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, ABA chairman, speak- 
ing on “Forward With ABA.” 
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You've come a long way, Mr. Baker 


in Contributing to her Health, her 
Leisure and her Higher Standard of Living 
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Anheuser-Busch is grateful to have 
shared in the increasing popular- 
ity and demand for the products 


of the Baking Industry of America. 
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Cc, P. Binner 


PLANS REVEALED — C. P. Binner, 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., revealed the plans for the bak- 
ing industry promotional program at 
the golden anniversary convention of 
the association in Chicago Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1. 





Market, located at W. Third and 
Fairfax Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Solly Gigman recently disposed of 
his bakery, the Dillen’s Bakery, 3117 
S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles. H. 
Mencis is the new owner. 

Leopold G. Freisinger recently pur- 
chased Jay & Leo’s Bakery, 2016 W. 
Seventh St., Los Angeles, from its 
former owner, Jacob M. Thornton. 

Charles Choate, who recently sold 
the Colonial Bakery, 3453 W. Eighth 
St., Los Angeles, to Chester S. Powell, 
is now opening a new bakery at 1100 
Beverly Blvd., Whittier, to be known 
as Choate’s Quality Pastries. 

Clifford M. Smith has recently sold 
his business (Smith’s Better Pies) at 
29 W. Montecito St. in Santa Barbara 
to Jasper and Alice L. Svien. 

N. L. Lauback, who for many years 
operated a bakery route in Downey, 
has recently moved to 29 Palms and 
has opened a retail bakery on Adobe 
Road. 

Joseph and Solomon P. Sanchez 
have sold Solly’s Do-Nut Shop, 1309 
Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles, to Wil- 
liam S. and Alfred V. Fenton. 

The Hertel’s of San Diego figured 
in recent bakery transactions. Robert 
L. sold his Quality Bakery, 2317 India 
St., San Diego, to Victor Lupini, while 
John Hertel purchased the Modern 
Pastry Shop, 3165 National Ave., San 
Diego, from Donald G. English... 


COLORADO 


Henry Passerella is now operating 
the Aurora (Colo.) Bakery. 

A. R. Russmann and J. R. Jeck 
have opened the Golden Brown Bak- 
ery at 3499 S. Acoma St., Denver. 

Homespun Donut Shop is the name 
of a new business opened at 3136 W. 
Alameda, Denver, by Arthur L. 
Gran‘, Leon Ballard and Floyd Garcia. 

V. E. Bowlin has opened a new 
retail bakery in Alamosa, which is 
Operating under the name Cottage 

ery. 

The Broadview Bakery is a new 
retail establishment located in Ever- 
green. The owner is Amy E. Smith. 

Vincent Ryan has sold the Alameda 
Bakery in Denver to Arthur Ram- 
Sauer. 

Dick Tauche, formerly operator of 
Bakery, Denver, has joined 





the faculty of the University of Den- 
ver. He will teach in the university’s 
hotel and restaurant school. 

John Ramey has sold the Blue Ar- 
row Pastry Shop, 3466 W. 32nd St., 
Denver, to Everett B. Reid. 


DELAWARE 


The Harmony Baking Co. was 
granted articles of incorporation at 
Dover late in September, showing a 
capitalization of $30,000. 


FLORIDA 
With the completion of its new 
$100,000 plant in Clearwater, the Pu- 
rity Baking Co. has introduced a new 
loaf of bread to be known as “Softee.” 
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The ingredients used in this loaf were 
developed during the war when the 
armed forces demanded a bread that 
would keep fresh under exacting cli- 
matic conditions. John Martens is 
president of the company, and Har- 
old Martens, vice president in charge 
of production. The new plant has 10,- 
000 sq. ft. of working space and was 
designed for turning out bread-at a 
rapid pace. 

W. T. Stephenson and his brother, 
J. H. Stephenson, have opened a bake- 
shop in St. Petersburg, to be known 
as the Dixie Cream Doughnut Co. 
The plant is located at 909 Central 
Ave., and is so arranged that all 
doughnut making is done out in the 
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open where customers may see what 
is taking place. 

The Florida Baking Co. of Pensa- 
cola has installed a new cake wrap- 
ping machine, and a band type slicer. 

John M. Grant has opened a bak- 
ery in Clearwater. Mr. Grant was 
formerly operator of the Community 
Baking Shop in St. Petersburg, and 
at one time served as manager of the 
Federal Bakery in Clearwater. His 
plans now are to specialize in cakes 
for special occasions and to establish 
a retail delivery route in Clearwater, 
Dunedin and Largo. 

The Tallahassee (Fla.) Bakeries, 
Inc., has installed an automatic ther- 
mostatically controlled icing machine. 


Milled with the most modern and efficient production and con- 


trol methods, REX and CHARM give maximum results in the 


bakery and produce a loaf that “hits the spot” on today’s more 


exacting bread markets. And always these fine flours are milled 


while keeping in mind the long tradition of highest quality that 


has characterized the products of this company for over half 


a century. ~ 
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Wheat leading bakers say ABOUT MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 


“On every count 








. J. Bernard Schmidt, Manager of Production, Harrisburg, Pa. 

. J. Frank Slack, Manager-of Production, Baltimore, Md. 

. Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., Manager of Production, Coatesville, Pa. 
4. Ben Hinnenkamp, Manager of Cake Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa. 
5. Albert M. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Pottsville, Pa. 
6. George A. Hall, Manager of Production, Chambersburg, Pa. 

. Richard W. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Multiwalls are better” 


In a previous advertisement the management of Capital Bakers, Inc., 
said ,“We like the protection...economy...convenience that Multiwalls 
provide.” Now read what the plant officials say — the men who are 
right on the spot — who see daily evidence of Multiwalls’ superiority. 





J. Bernard Schmidt, Manager of Production, Harrisburg, Pa., 
“We find Multiwalls eliminate losses due to siftage and retention.” 
J. Frank Slack, Manager of Production, Baltimore, Md., “Change 
back to fabric bags? I should say not. We find Multiwalls better in 
every way.” 





Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., Manager of Production, Coatesville, Pa., 
“Since we started to use Multiwalls, our storage rooms are cleaner — 
no flour dust.” 

Ben Hinnenkamp, Manager of Cake Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa., 
“Looking at it from the standpoint of manpower — there’s no doubt 
that Multiwalls are easy to handle.” 

Albert M. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Pottsville, Pa., 
“Multiwalls help keep storage rooms clean. Don’t forget their re-sale 
value, either.” 

George A. Hall, Manager of Production, Chambersburg, Pa., 
*Multiwalls help keep flour clean and free from contamination.” 
Richard W. Schmidt, Manager of Production, Williamsport, Pa., 
“No sense paying for flour you don’t get. With Multiwalls there’s no 
loss from siftage or retention.” 


Statements from practical men like these, who know the problems at 
first hand, are strong proof of what Multiwalls can offer industry. 









MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 





NEW YORK 17: 230 PARK AVE. © CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. » BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. + SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St.» ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO., (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * HAMILTON * VANCOUVER 
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mill is reflected in exact 


baking results in your plant 





Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use. is under constant operation: 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 


loaf. For further information about the technical help 
> ‘we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
: or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
- characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERS 


mes 






AL MILLING CO. 


Benson Skelton is general manager. 

Arthur and“Roma Rothenberg have 
opened the National Bake Shop at 
1266 62nd St. N.W., Miami. 

Murray Wertheim is owner and op- 
erator of the Hollywood Beach (Fla.) 
Bakery which recently opened for 
business. 

Samuel Gruber, who recently ac- 
quired Keil’s Bakery at 1047 W. Flag- 
ler St., Miami, has changed the name 
to the G. & S. Bakery. 

The Page Baking Co. on Sixth St. 
in Panama City has recently installed 
a traveling oven and heavy-duty flour 
handling apparatus. 

Walter Moeller, owner and opera- 
tor of the City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
has installed a new bread slicing ma- 
chine. 

Aunt Betty’s Cakery has been 
opened at 2107 Central Ave., St. Pe- 
tersburg. S. P. Mims, Jr., owner, 
states that this cakery is similar to 
the one Mims Baking Co. is operating 
at 450 Central Ave. 


GEORGIA 


The Linne Bakery has been opened 
in Ashburn by Robert Linne and Mrs. 
Linne. 

C. E. Cole and William Graef have 
opened the Gae Dae Cake Shop at 916 
Austin Ave. N.E., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Koffman of 
Chicago have made plans to open a 
new bakery in Metropolis. 


INDIANA 


The Dietzen Bakers, who recently 
bought Feist’s Bakery in Marion, are 
remodeling, enlarging and installing 
new equipment in the bakery. While 
this is being done, Dietzen is baking 
its bread in its Elwood plant. Hillard 
R. Hazzard has been named the new 
manager of the Dietzen unit at 
Marion. 

The Brunson (Drive-In) Baking 
Co., 2835 Shelby St., Indianapolis, has 
completed a redecorating and remod- 
eling program, including a new per- 
ma-stone exterior. Originally the firm 
did a wholesale business to hotels, 
restaurants, delicatessens and grocers, 
but George Brunson, owner and man- 
ager, said the business had expanded 
so that a retail outlet was necessary, 
provided at the Shelby St. location. 


IOWA 

P. J. Kearney has opened a bakery 
in the Ensminger Bldg. in New Lon- 
don, where he will specialize in the 
baking of pastries, rolls and dough- 
nuts, as well as a limited amount of 
bread. 

The new manager of the Dixie 
Cream Doughnut Shop in Red Oak 
is Cecil Wilson, who was formerly 
employed in the meat department of 
Butlers in that city. Mrs. Wilson is 
working with her husband in the shop 
owned by Lowell Kinnison of Omaha, 
who succeeds Lee Brown of Red Oak. 

The new bakery in Grundy Center 
has opened, managed by Gladys Cole, 
who has been waiting the arrival of 
equipment before beginning to oper- 
ate her own bakery. 

Joe Martin is planning to open a 
new doughnut shop in Shenandoah in 
the former Baxter appliance building 
on Elm St. The business will be 
known as the Martin Donut Shop. 


KANSAS 

The Home Bakery in Hillsboro re- 
cently purchased a panel delivery 
truck and is now delivering cakes 
and doughnuts to Durham, Tampa, 
Lincolnville, Ramona, Lost Springs 
and Antelope twice a week. 

Ray Wright, owner of Brinkman’s 
Bakery, Lawrence, has sold his busi- 
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ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 














Export 








J. Allen Smith & 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Capacity OHICKASHA 
800 bbls OKLA. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Cable Address 
*““Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN 


sas, 
directly from growers. 


SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN 


For Bakers 


FLOURS 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 














Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 








ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





TEA TABLE 
BIG VALUE 





HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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ff SUBSTITUTE 





SALINA, KANSAS 





FOR QUALITY” 





Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 





Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA~FLOURS AND GRAIN 








D. R. FISHER, Mor. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Experience is better than experiment . . . more so 
than ever in these days of wheat market uncer- 
tainty. Our bakery customers keep right on buy- 
ing POLAR BEAR because they know its value 
through their own experience. We serve them 
faithfully and we will be glad to serve others on 
the same basis. May we interest you? 





> ~ 
Founded by a i Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt 1 President 
1899 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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The seventy years of this company’s ex- 
istence have included many in which food 
troubles have plagued the world as they do 
today. Through all such troubles the prin- 
ciples of common sense and sound judg- 
ment and rigid adherence to high quality 
of product have enabled us to serve our 
customers faithfully and well. We are 
proud of this record. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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ness to Tom Ford, a baker from Iowa. 

Gene DeLoe of DeLoe’s Bakery, 
Iola, has added a new truck to his 
fleet. 

The Randall Baking Co., Dodge City 
and Liberal, has closed both bakeries 
and is selling the equipment. 

C. O. Mammel Food Stores will 
open a new bakery at Hutchinson 
soon, with Charles Burgett the gen- 
eral manager. 

The Zephyr Bakery, Lawrence, has 
added two new trucks to its fleet, 
according to George Jennings, man- 
ager. 

John Kepler intends to open a new 
bakery in Kansas City, 3040 Holmes 
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Ave., to be called the Queen’s Taste 
Baking Co. 

The Brinkman Bakery, Lawrence, 
owned and operated by Ray W. 
Wright, was sold recently to William 
Tom Ford of Waterloo, Iowa, who has 
already taken possession. He is an 
experienced baker, having worked for 
the A. & P. stores for 10 years. He 
was superintendent of a large baking 
company in Waterloo. Mr. Wright, 
who formerly worked for Mr. Ford, 
will remain with Mr. Ford in the busi- 
ness for a few weeks. 

The new Wingerson Bakery’s up- 
town shop at 621 Jackson, Topeka, 
opened for business Oct. 3, after an 


informal open house Oct. 2. The new 
shop, which is attractively decorated, 
has a large display case for bakery 
goods, and a refrigerated case for 
delicatessen products. The floor is cov- 
ered with a deep red linoleum, with 
a yellow wheat motif. George Winger- 
son, who is the owner and operator 
of the new store, has operated his 
original pastry shop and delicatessen 
in North Topeka for many years. 


KENTUCKY 


O. J. Minnix and H. V. McClure 
have sold the London (Ky.) Bakery 
to Fred Shaver. 

Smith’s Bakery at Winchester and 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


In these days when economy and 
efficient production are so neces- 
sary for every baker, HUNTER’S 
flours are winning new friends by 
their fine baking performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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South 22nd St., Middlesboro, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arthur Lefebvre has purchased the 
Wilner bakery shop at 66 Commer. 
cial St., Adams, from George Ber- 
gendahl of North Adams. Mr. Le- 
febvre plans to continue the same 
line of bakery products plus a variety 
of special cakes and pies. 

Thompson’s Bakery at 37 Locust 
St., Haverhill, has been sold to two 
Lowell men, Theodore Mavros and 
Paul Ginieres, and the new owners 
have taken over the business. Joseph 
J. Thompson started the business sev- 
eral years ago and has continued to 
operate it to the present time. He is 
retiring from business. 

John Van Gelder: has announced 
the opening of a new firm in Stone- 
ham under the name of Vanco, in 
which he and George Burki will man- 
ufacture and offer a number of bak- 
ers’ specialties. 

Walter Hahn, proprietor of Hahn's 
Bakery in Cambridge, has just opened 
the Cape Cod Donut Shop in Boston’s 
historic Park Square. The shop will 
offer only doughnuts and coffee. 


MINNESOTA 


Alice and Clinton Simons of Minne- 
apolis have purchased the building in 
which Wippich’s Bakery was located, 
and will operate a bakeshop there as 
soon as possible. The other bakery 
will move to another building. 

Stamley Jandro has _ contracted 
with Hank’s Cafe & Bake Shop to 
produce baked goods for all of Lanes- 
boro, and his bakery, complete with 
new oven, is in operation. 

The purchase of Dahl’s Bakery in 
Thief River Falls was announced re- 
cently by the Jung Bros., proprietors 
of Jung’s Bakery. C. Herb and Walter 
Jung took possession of the property 
about Oct. 20. 

Richard Swanson and _ Allison 
Bishop have opened the Long Lake 
(Minn.) Bakery, and will operate it 
as a retail outlet for their Minne- 
tonka Bakery. The new business also 
has a soda fountain and ice cream 
parlor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Hof announced 
recently that they have sold their 








Tom Smith 


GUIDING LIGHT — As one of the 
principals behind the golden anniver- 
sary convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in Chicago Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 
Tom Smith, secretary of the ABA, 
called the first general session to 0F- 
der Oct. 30 to open the convention. 
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Since 1873... 









ke CANNON VALLEY MILLING 
a : | - COMPANY has been supplying 

Master Bakers with Master Milled 
re | Spring Wheat Cannon Valley Flours 
ted ... always uniform .. . always of 


superior quality ... always depend- 


ter able. Master Bakers know they can 
oon produce the best bread every day, year 
80 in and year out, with Master Milled 


CANNON VALLEY FLOUR. 





CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


“'MASTER MILLED’’ SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE MARITIME « INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 
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PRECSION... 








pmesyears ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a Avord that would tell you what pains we take to make 
our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 
that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 
you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
Topper, Flaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


E-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
. Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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bakery in Marshall to Roy Grue of 
Fairfax, and the latter has taken 
possession. 

The Sunrise Bakery in Hibbing, at 
1813 Third Ave. E., has opened for 
business. 


MISSOURI 

The Lickhalter Bakery at 1309 
Franklin Ave., St. Louis, owned by 
Jack Lickhalter of 6412 Enright Ave., 
and Harvey F. Rudy-~ of 5851 Nine 
Place, was damaged to the extent 
of $5,300 by fire originating from an 
overheated baking oven recently. 

The bakery plant of LeRoy J. Killa 
at 3850 Olive St. was damaged by 
fire recently to the extent of $5,500. 
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Most of the damage was to the $5,000 
stock of flour. 


MONTANA 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Harberson had 
the formal opening recently of their 
new plant at 509 First Ave. N., Great 
Falls. The brick and tile structure 
was erected at a cost of approxi- 
mately $75,000. 


NEBRASKA 


The Coffman Bakery at 138 S. 11th 
St. ‘in Lincoln was formally opened 
Oct. 2. The plant is tomplete with 
several pieces of new equipment and 
an innovation in the form of Ther- 
mo-pane windows for display. There 





is an entirely new front made of 
structural, peach-colored glass. The 
new equipment includes a refrigerat- 
ed retarded dough box, a doughnut 
frier and a bun rounder. 

M. Babcock, who operated the 
Babcock Bakery on J St. in Auburn 
for the past several months, ter- 
minated his bakery and pastry shop 
activities and is in the process of re- 
moving his equipment. Mr. Babcock 
was unable to find a suitable location 
for his business, as the building he 
occupied is to be used for other pur- 
poses. His plans for the present are 
indefinite. 








RED STAR YEAST 


00s 





RED STAR YEAST, today, is the result of a lifetime of 


research, experimentation and development. It is an 


achievement in fine product manufacturing. 


Its purity, strength and uniformity — predetermined 


by rigid laboratory testing—are the qualities that mean 


baking success and trouble-free production for you. 
Red Star Yeast & Produets Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Green’s Bakery opened Sept. 23 in 
Littleton at the rear of the residence 
of Fred A. Green at 323 Main St. 
Owners are Fred A. Green, formerly 
a druggist here, and his son, George 
A. Green. The bakery has all new 
equipment. George A. Green has had 
20 years’ experience as a chef and 
baker. He studied at Fleischmann’s 
baking laboratory, New York City, 
and attended Pratt Institute for food 
administration. Mr. Green was em- 
ployed by Sutter’s and Schrafft’s 
as a pastry baker and for 10 years as 
a pastry cook in Brooklyn. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Bowman Bakery in Hot Springs 
has opened in its new location. New 
equipment has been installed. 

The City Bakery in Lovington has 
added a new bread slicer, according 
to Ollie Cook, owner. Mr. Cook has 
recently added a line of candy to 
his stock. 

A new bakery has been added to 
the S. F. Chambers market in Santa 
Fe. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Copeland, who 
recently sold their bakery business 
in Clayton, expect to settle in Wood- 
ward, Okla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Martinez have 
installed a new oven in their Dee Dee 
Pastry Shop in Espanola. 


NEW YORK 


Saunders’ Bakeries, Binghamton, 
purchased by Henry D. Bussolini from 
Glenn L. Saunders about two years 
ago, is now known as Henry’s Bak- 
eries. A bakery and four retail stores 
are operated. 

The New York Bakery, Liberty St. 
at Broadway, Utica, has _ re-estab- 
lished its door-to-door delivery service 
in the city. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the county clerk’s office 
for Lippes Bakery, 315-19 Northland 
Ave., Buffalo. Partners are Abraham 
Lippes, Nathan Lippes and Sam Sol- 
odky. 

A business name has been filed in 
the county clerk’s office for Hyzy’s 
Bakery, 1974 Clinton St., Buffalo, by 
Jerome Hyzy and Mary Hyzy. 

Gisslin’s Bakery has opened for 








L. E. Caster 


“AIB FORWARD” — L. E. Caster, 
president and chairman of the Amer- 


- ican Institute of Baking, reviewed 


future plans of the school before the 
opening general session of the golden 
anniversary convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. 
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No engineer can build without a set of 
blueprints. Our own kind of blueprints guide 
us in planning the fine baking performance 
of Western King flour. 


Consider, for example, the important point 
of baking strength and mixing tolerance. We 
learn much about these qualities in various 
wheats from the mixograph shown in the photo- 
graph above. This machine handles dough like 
a high speed bakery mixer and it yields its 
“blueprint” in the form of charts similar to 
those at the right of the picture. 


The upper chart records the mixing results 
on a 14% protein hard winter wheat grown in 
the Southwest. The protein is high in this 
sample but gluten quality is unstable. The 
optimum development of the dough is reached 
after two minutes of mixing. Beyond that time 
the breakdown of the gluten proceeds too 
rapidly and bread quality will suffer. 


Look now at thé lower chart—a mixogram 
of @ 12.1% protein Nebraska hard winter wheat 
of Cheyenne variety. Here the top of the 





WESTERN KING FLOUR MEANS 
PLANNED BAKING PERFORMANCE 








curve is not reached until four minutes and this 
wheat shows outstanding mixing tolerance for 
the full six minutes recorded on the mixogram. 
This greater range of dough stability is of vital 
importance to the baker. 


Wheats like those in the upper chart are re- 
jected as unsuitable for Western King flour, 
such presumably “strong” wheat has less toler- 
ance than the stable Nebraska wheat below 
which rates grade “A” in gluten quality and 
baking performance. 


Mixograms such as these are one of several 
blueprints that guide the selection of the best 
baking wheats for Western King. With these 
and other tests in our modern laboratories we 
carefully map the origin points of superior 
wheats and simplify the job of selecting only 
the best for Western King. The job is “blue- 
printed” at every step from picking superior 
wheats to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King baking performance 
is planned and assured. With Western King 
you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° 


ey, WESTERN KING FLOUR QUALITY 
FOR ASSURED BAKING RESULTS 








NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved reputation 
for good baking results . . and that is no accident. It is due 
to the eminently successful work of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association during the past 10 years. The associa- 
tion has proved to farmers the value of growing recommended 
wheats. \ 


Consider these facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” to 
“excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended wheats. 


The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association’s work is mak- 
ing and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 





Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











“Golden Loaf” ='sou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 












‘45 WEST 10th ST. 


McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











business at 29 W. Main St., Falconer, 
featuring all kinds of Swedish and 
American baked goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Andrews Baking Co., Inc., of Ra- 
leigh, has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to deal in bakery products, list- 
ing authorized capital stock of $50,- 
000. Incorporators include Michael 
J. Andrews, Davis Allen and Betty 
Andrews, all of Raleigh. 

The secretary of state has issued 
a charter to Albemarle (N. C.) Bak- 
ery, Inc., which proposes to deal in 
bakery products under an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators include W. Ray Whitley, Lee 
Whitley and J. P. Whitley, all of Al- 
bemarle. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cooperstown has another bakeshop 
and food establishment managed by 
Miss Helen Sharpe. 


OHIO 


The Fritz Bakery, in operation at 
Circleville for 43 years, ceased opera- 
tions Sept. 13. 

The Ansted Bakery Co., Toledo, 
has been incorporated by Lester A. 
Sauer, Clemens J. Cimney and Wil- 
low M. Ford, after recent purchase 
of the business and property at 3121 
Cherry St. 


OKLAHOMA 


Johnson’s Bakery, Ada, has in- 
stalled high-speed bread machinery. 

Ford Bakery, Healdton, and Marvel 
Baking Co., Miami, have added new 
trucks to their equipment. 

The Capitol Hill Bakery, 9th and 
Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, pastry unit 
of the Butter Krust Bakery, has 
added to its cake equipment. 

Newton & Smith’s second bakery in 
Oklahoma City was opened at May 
and N.W. 23rd recently. Modern 
equipment valued at $10,000 has been 
installed. 

Van’s Bakery, Edmond, has in- 
stalled water cooling equipment. 

Anderson’s Sanitary Bakery, Mar- 
low, has installed new bread equip- 
ment. 


OREGON 


Plans for the construction of a new 
$100,000 wholesale bakery in Eugene 
by the Davidson Bakery Co. of Port- 
land are announced by E. F. David- 
son, general manager of the pioneer 
firm. The new plant will be located 
on a lot 250x300 at First Ave. W. and 
Jackson St. Construction of the first 
unit of the plant will get under way 
just prior to the close of the year, 
and it is hoped will be in operation 
early in 1948. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Strietmann Biscuit Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, is making plans for the con- 
struction of a $40,000 warehouse on 
Worley Road, just off Camp Road. 
in Greenville. 

S. F. Harrelson, for the past 15 
years engaged in the bakery business 
in Spartanburg and Augusta, Ga., has 
opened a new bakery plant on W. 
Georgia St. in Woodruff. 

Loss estimated at $15,000 resulted 
from a fire which swept through a 
section of the Sunset Bakery in Abbe- 
ville recently, which was said to have 
originated in the proof box in the 
rear of the building. Curtis Beauford, 
proprietor, estimated it will take 60 
days to restore the plant to full op- 
eration. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Light’s Bakery in Lake Andes 
opened recently after having been 
closed for about a month while the 
new building was completed and the 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C..L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company - 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








QUALITY 


FULTON BAG & 


BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
erve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mi.uine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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_— WINTHROP-STEARNS’ Nation-Wide Service— 


FOR BAKERS... 
Let Winthrop-Stearns’ representative explain = 
our system of Enrichment inventory control— x 


it works! 

Request our representative in your area, or RNS’ BRAND OF U. S. Pat. of 

write us, to place your company on our stand- THE APPLIED Fon 
PIONEER 


WINTHROP. stearate Mark Reg. y 


ing order list. This will insure your Enrichment 


requirements being taken care of with mini- ENRICHMEN T 


mum inventory—put this job up to us. It’s 





automatic. OFFERS THESE 
Write us for authoritative published informa- : AD VAN TAG ES: 
tion about the importance of Enriched bread 1: FASTEST Dsire 
for good nutrition. NDABLE ay petbend TABLET; ASsupes 
Enriched bread combines good health with good 2 Enables bakers 6 aa ORM ENRIc CAMENT. 
taste. ae — saa all eds to recommendeg 
SW Special Markets Division ents accurately, easity 
Tm WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 3 seinen: 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. and has sa ved eke wpa eda, of en ent optional 
ons 9 ame 


4: Ferrous Sulfate ehly assimitabie form of iron 







Use Rocca vay omen germicide to sanitize your | 


formerly ducted by Winthrop Chemical Company, 
b the and Frederick Stearns & Company Division are now owned by 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 


"Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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equipment and fixtures moved to the 
new location, 


TENNESSEE 


A new addition to the building has 
made the plant of the Wonder Bread 
Co., 400-414 Monroe St., Memphis 
the largest bakery in the South, it is 
said. A fleet of nearly 100 trucks 
makes deliveries to the Memphis 
trade area. 

Seessel’s has opened a new bakery 
and self-service specialty food shop at 
118 Monroe St., Memphis. It will fea- 
ture oven-fresh baked goods, pre- 


packed and self-served delicatessen 
items, 


frozen foods, specialty gro- 








cery items and fine candies, accord- 
ing to Arthur Seessel, Jr. 


TEXAS 


The Gate Bake Shop at Five Points, 
Corpus Christie, shortly will double 
its present capacity, with the addi- 
tion of a new oven and the introduc- 
tion of a new line of pastry, including 
whipped cream pies and cakes. One 
truck will be assigned to handling the 
hotel and restaurant trade developed 
for the new line, according to Jack 
Gates, owner and manager of the 
shop. 

Ed V. Mead, head of Mead’s Bak- 
ery in El Paso, has broadened his 
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business interests and entered the 
field of radio. He is one of the owners 
of station KELP, which recently 
opened studios in the Hill Building 
here. 
VIRGINIA 

The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion has granted a charter of incor- 
poration to the Golden Cream Pastry 
Corp., authorizing the company to 
do a general bakery business with 
principal offices in Richmond. The 
company, which will operate under a 
maximum authorized capital stock of 
$50,000, listed F. M. Hill of Glen Allen, 
as its president; C. I. Doland of Rich- 
mond, as vice president, and J. M. 
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COTTON /IS THE BEST ©... 


ONE-TR 





CONTAINER 





BEST FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Tr grain bag will bow to the cotton sheeting bag—the best 

one-trip container. They don't have to be pampered. They’re 
stronger; they're easier to handle; they resist breakage; they're 
easier to stack and palletize. There's no reason to invest in new 
handling and packing equipment. Cotton bags do not require 
expensive humidifying systems. In addition, clean, white cotton 
provides a much more attractive container for your fine- 


quality flour. 


Furthermore, your customers prefer it because they benefit 
from the same features and because cotton provides for better 
aging of flour. When laundered, the soft, absorbent cotton 
serves many practical purposes—in their plants and bakeries. 
Many are reselling their fine-quality used cotton bags for 20¢ 


to 30¢ each, and even more. 


Remember, you can always COUNT on COTTON—it is your 
best one-trip container. 
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Greene of Richmond, as secretary 
and treasurer. . 
Barker’s Bakery, 522 E. Broad St., 
Richmond, was damaged by a fire of 
unknown origin recently. The blaze 
was confined to a corner of the store, 
where part of the wall and a large 
quantity of foodstuffs were burned. 


WASHINGTON 


The Empire Bakery at E. 14-18 
Mission Ave. in Spokane has been 
sold by Boris J. Eger and Jacob J. 
Eger to Howard H. Probstfeld and 
Frank J. Philby. It is reported that 
the consideration was $85,000. Mr. 
Probstfeld formerly operated a bak- 
ery in Ayburn, and he has been as- 
sociated, with the baking business in 
Seattle and. Tacoma. He has pur- 
chased a home and moved his family 
to Spokane. Mr. Philby, also formerly 
associated with bakeries in Tacoma, 
about a year ago purchased the Ma- 
jestic Hotel in Spokane and resides 
there. 

WISCONSIN 


The Koser Bakery, 306 N. Com- 
mercial St., Neenah, has been sold by 
A. F. Koset to Theresa Morris of 
Menasha. Mr. Koser has operated the 
shop since 1920 when he came here 
after operating a bakery in Menasha. 
Prior to that he was in business in 
Watertown. 

The White Way Bakery, 509 N. 8th 

St., Sheboygan, was damaged by fire 
to the extent of $1,000. The fire start- 
ed when heat from an oven ignited 
the flooring. 
. Russell Fader, operating a retail 
bakery at 2200 W. Walnut St. in Mil- 
waukee, since 1939, excepting two and 
one half years in service, has dis- 
posed of his building, and has moved 
his equipment to modern quarters at 
5571 N. 35th St. He has installed nu- 
merous major pieces of equipment, 
including an oven and new cases and 
counters which he designed. The new 
shop features a “backless’’ show win- 
déw, making the entire interior one 
big display. 

The Kent Bakery of Milton is sup- 
plying the baked goods for the new 
self-service food market opened at 
22 S. River St. in Janesville by Lyle 
Graves. Cakes and pastries will be 
specialized in by the new store. 

Another Royal Baking Co. retail 
store was opened. on the south side 
of Milwaukee recently at 30-38 S. 
43rd St. 

The Sally Ann Bakery was re- 
opened recently in Niagara under the 
management of Domenic Pesavento, 
who has been employed at the Frick 
Bakery in Iron Mountain for 10 years. 
He will live in Niagara. 

The Hillsboro (Wis.) Bakery has 
installed a new high-speed mixer, ac- 
cording to Harold A. Eder, owne! 

The Glenwood City (Wis.) Bakery 
has been purchased by Robert and 
Ernest Schupbach, brothers, from 
David Closs. The brothers also op- 
erate a shop in Boyceville. Both 
served in the navy during the war. 
Prior to that Robert was associated 
in the baking field for 20 years, and 
Ernest for 14 years. 

Remodeling has been completed at 
Bouche’s Bungalow Bakery in Mari- 
nette. The building was redecorated 
inside and out, while new showcases 
were installed and other improve 
ments for the comfort of patrons 
were added. 


WYOMING 
William Fletcher, owner and op 
erator of the Newcastle (Wyo.) Bak- 
ery, announces that he expects 10 
move into his new bakery equipped 
with the latest in bakery equipment 
shortly. 
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2] TRAINED CEREAL CHEMISTS 


S. Under the direction of our Chief Chemist, 
~ is recognized for his accuracy,* control our 
ick milling operations from the time the wheat 
has arrives at our mill until it is loaded out as 


3 GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR. 


nd Needs No Blending 


ari- *Mr. H. H. Johnson has twice 
ted been awarded the Schafer 
: Proficiency Trophy. 


a Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
oat LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,500 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 48 











1. False. If they are allowed to 
cool on the pans, they will dry out 
faster, as the pans retain the heat 
for quite a while. Macaroons are 
usually baked on double pans. so 
that the bottoms will stay softer. 

2. False. The term “pure” only 
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denotes that the proper amount of 
vanilla beans have been used. The 
U.S. standards require that a mini- 
mum of 13% oz. of vanilla beans 
must be used to make a gallon of 
extract. The quality of the extract 
would depend upon the quality of the 
beans. 


3. True. Kisses and meringues 
are usually baked or dried at about 
225 to 250° F. for best results. When 
baked at 325° F. they will turn 
brown, due to the sugar carameliz- 
ing. Kisses and meringues should 
have a white color unless a coloring 
material has been added. Some bak- 


ers dry them on top of their oven 
and in some instances in a heated 
dry proof box. 

4. True. The average baking pow- 
der yields about 14% carbon dioxide 
gas and ammonia yields about 55 
to 56%. 

5. True. “Breakfast” cocoa in or- 
der to meet government specifica- 
tions must contain 22% fat or over. 
Other cocoas may contain various 
amounts of fat, some as low as 1% 
or less. 

6. False. Experimental work done 
on this problem has proven that milk 
solids do not promote the growth 






















Finger-Tip Control 
No matter where you stand in 
front of the EC-TRI-FLEX, 
controls are always within 
finger-tip reach. Dual Control 
Panels save steps and _ lost 
motion. Timed automatic 
stop, wait and restart or auto- 
matic stop with manual 
restart further simplifies op- 
eration. Thermostatic heat 
control, rapid response and 
quick levelling out without 
wavering gives uniform bak- 
ing under full control. 





aS | 
PUSH = 


BUTTON” 


Watch an EC-TRI-FLEX if you like to see smooth, coordinated action 
and beautiful baking results. You'll say it’s the easiest operating oven. 

One man or two man operation, the automatic stop and manual re- 
start from either of two control panels makes unloading and loading 
extremely simple. A flick of the finger—it translates orders instantly, 
electrically. Tray travel, baking time, oven temperature in any combi- 
nation you desire—that’s for utmost flexibility. 

Variety or line production items, the EC-TRI-FLEX bakes anything 
you want to bake the way you want it baked—reliably, efficiently and 
economically. It's the oven preferred by particular bakers. 


PETERSEN 


THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY + 300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL: 


NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO-55 Brady St. 


YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER BAKING OVEN THAN A PETERSEN 
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of mold. During baking, any mold 
spores present are destroyed. The 
bread may become contaminated 
after being removed from the oven, 


7. True. Usually 3% cornstarch 
is added. Tri-calcium phosphate is 
sometimes used. When this ingredi- 
ent is used about 1% is mixed into 
the powdered sugar. 

8. True. There is little difference 
in the absorption of macaroon coco- 
nut: and cooky flour. However, when 
moisture is mixed with flour, gluten 
is developed which causes a binding 
action. There is no gluten develop- 
ment when using coconut. Coconut 
is also quite high in fat. 

9. True. Less dusting flour is re- 
quired. It is easier on the wrist as 
the canvas acts as a shock absorber 
and the cooky cutters remain sharp- 
er for a longer period of time. 

10. True. When oil is used in a 
pie dough, the crust will be very ten- 
der. The dough will be extremely 
short and hard to handle. Less mois- 
ture must be used so that the cost 
of the dough would be higher. A 
flaky crust cannot be made when oil 
is used. A greater fat absorption 
by the papyrus plates on which the 
pies are transferred after baking 
will be noticed. 

11. True. This is the most com- 
mon cause. Overbeating the eggs and 
sugar may also cause this condition. 


12. True. It has also been found 
that if the shells are washed with 
egg whites and allowed to dry for 
an hour or so, soakage will be de- 
creased somewhat. This procedure re- 
quires more labor. 

13. False. The addition of milk 
solids in a rye bread formula will 
improve the color of the crust, pro- 
duce a better flavor and taste, and 
loaves will remain fresh longer due 
to the moisture retention of the milk 
solids. 

14. False. Neither hydrogenated 
shortening nor lard contain moisture. 
Both are 100% fats. 

15. True. It is contrary to the 
Federal Food and Drug Act and also 
to the food laws of many states to 
use either of these ingredients un- 
less it is stated on the wrapper or 
label that the bread is artificially 
colored. 

16. True. As whole milk solids 
contain about 27 to 28% butterfat, 
the resulting liquid milk will con- 
tain approximately 3%4% fat. 

17. True. There are still some 
people who believe that beet sugar 
is not as satisfactory. This, however, 
is an old idea. Due to improved 
manufacturing processes there is no 
difference between cane and beet 
sugar. 

18. False. One hundred pounds of 
good wheat will produce about 70 to 
72 lb. of ‘straight flour and 30 to 28 
lb. of feed. 

19. True. The bulging of the 
crust is due to air being trapped un- 
der the dough. The air expands dur- 
ing the baking process causing the 
crust to rise. The holes in the plates 
will allow the air to escape. Care 
must be taken when making the 
bottoms to see that there is no dan- 
ger of leakage. 

20. False. They require a great 
deal of steam in the oven. When the 
rolls are placed in the oven con- 
taining steam, they become covered 
with condensed moisture. This con- 
densed moisture causes the dough 
surface to gelatinize, allowing the 
rolls to stretch and expand. This 
stretching produces a thin crust. 


With very little steam the rolls will 
have a thick crust of an entirely 
different character. 
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|) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
| FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading seillrs 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





AgcHer-Danre..s-Mioran 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ratory 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Sink ee 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

. Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 





-_ —— Ni York —a—— Peoria 
ew Yo 
ge pe ay Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








CENTRAL BAG & BuRcAP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 


} | 
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CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO, 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


3 a 5 


























OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
: aaa one of og WABASH E LEVATOR OFFICES: 
dinmeapelie Hono Maduenee Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. | aun a 
Sule ena of ‘tenes s — 


— Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
ew York Rubber Exchange opese . 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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Fats and Oils Output Hits Peacetime 


Peak; May Increase Next Crop Year 


WASHINGTON — The indicated 
production of fats and oils from do- 
mestic materials during the crop year 
now ending is the highest peacetime 
output in history, totaling 9.5 billion 
pounds, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. This, how- 
ever, may be exceeded by 400 mil- 
lion pounds in the 1947-48 season 














if weather conditions are favorable 
during the remainder of the growing 
and harvesting period. 

The continued high output of lard 
has brought about the liberalization 
of exports, both of that product and 
all fats and oils. Fourth quarter al- 
locations of about 450 million pounds, 
if actually shipped, will mean total 








~ BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


), 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL 


ORY y 


exports for 1947 of over one billion 
pounds. 
Sufficient Supplies 

Supplies are sufficient to meet the 
export allocation as stocks have been 
accumulating and heavy processing 
of both vegetable oils and animal 
fats are expected in the last three 
months of the year. The effect of 
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this program was reflected in an 
upward trend of prices, particular. 
ly of primary fats and oils in the 
edible field. 

On the basis of allocations, the 
U.S. would be in a net export posi- 
tion for 1947. However, despite low- 
er imports in the second half of the 
year, actual receipts will probably be 
sufficient to provide for net imports 
of at least 100 million pounds for 
the year. 


Good Copra Receipts 


Receipts of copra were particular- 
ly favorable during the first six 
months and accounted for 75% of the 
846 million pounds. of all fats and 
oils received during that period. Tak- 
ing into account the increase to 575 
million pounds in the International 
Emergency Food Council 1947 copra 
allocation to the U.S., in terms of 
oils, imports of this commodity un- 
der allocations cannot be expected 
to reach much over 200 million 
pounds in the July-December period. 


Increased Demand 


This may result in an increased 
demand for inedible tallow and grease 
for soap manufacture. However, more 
consideration is being given to the 
expanding production of petroleum 
detergents and its possible impact 
on the long-range outlook for soap 
fats. 

With domestic supplies continuing 
favorable, increasing consumption of 
fats and oils is expected during the 
coming season, and greater consid- 
eration will be given to the quality 
of products and war-developed pur- 
chasing habits. One of the still in- 
definite factors during the coming 
season is the amount of exports to 
meet foreign needs. 

Decisions made at the meeting of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in Geneva may have an effect 
upon the continuance of import and 
export controls in the U.S., which 
will expire Feb. 29, 1948, unless ex- 
tended by Congress. Assuming that 
net imports reach 100 million pounds, 
in line with current trends, a 1947- 
48 crop year production of 9.9 bil- 
lion pounds would mean some 10 
billion pounds available for domestic 
use. 

Supplies at this level, with no in- 
crease in stocks, would provide a per 
capita consumption of 70 lb. in the 
1947-48 crop year, compared with a 
peak of 82 Ib. in 1941, the 1937-41 
average of 73.5 lb. and an estimated 
68 Ib. for 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA BAKERS ASSN. HOLDS 
DEMONSTRATION MEETING 


DES MOINES—A meeting of the 
Iowa Bakers Assn. was held Nov. 4 
at the Hotel Savery, with a lunch 
served following the morning session, 
and demonstrations given in the aft- 
ernoon. Ideas and suggestions were 
discussed by the entire group. 

Bread and bread type rolls, sweet 
yeast raised goods, cakes, cookies and 
pies were covered in the program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CONTINENTAL MANAGER 

HOLYOKE, MASS. — Frederick 
Grenier, who started work as a spare 
hand at the Continental Baking Co. 
in Waterbury, Conn., 18 years ago, has 
become manager of the Continental 
Baking Co., in this city. Before com- 
ing to Holyoke two years ago, he was 
agency manager in New London, 
Conn. In this city he progressed from 
sales manager to assistant manager 
and finally manager, succeeding H 
W. Pierce, who retired June 30. 
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Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
i. . 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“Diamond D” sii ee 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 












































4AM You know how important the right loca- 
tion is for economical and successful bak- 
ery operation. It’s the same with a flour 
mill. The favorable location of Page Mills 
at Topeka gives us wheat buying advan- 
tages in four states—Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Colorado. Those advantages 
we pass on to you in Page’s fine quality. Jf 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 


In these days when loaf quality is 
































again the major factor in building 

















bread sales, bakers can depend 


on SUNNY KANSAS for top 
notch results every day. For SUNNY 
KANSAS is milled to rigidly high 
standards and constantly checked 



































to avoid any deviation from these 










preferred values. 


Ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA <> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
















CHICAGO—39 x la Salle St. 


CITY — Walther Steamship Agency, 936 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 
I nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


Fast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


















HOUSTON—Texas betesne ve & Terminal Co., inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 

ST, LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 

chants Exchange. 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPortT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Quality Flour for Every Need 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 














FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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Foreign Markets 





(Continued from page 31) 


roller mills produce about 69% of 
the flour milled and are modern. 


Production and Types 


The extraction rate runs around 
71%. Wheat flour produced in Peru 
is generally made of semihard Ar- 
gentine and domestic wheats, the lat- 
ter rarely amounting to 15% of the 
total output of the larger Lima-Cal- 
lao mills. For .~making vermicelli, 
small quantities of a very hard du- 
rum variety of wheat from Chile 
may be used, possibly some 3,674 bu. 
annually. Two of the large Lima- 
Callao mills operate vermicelli and 
cracker factories in conjunction with 
their flour milling operations, which 
means that the composition of the 
flour is adjusted to meet require- 
ments of the general flour market as 
well as the vermicelli and cracker 
sections of these companies. 

Flour mills in the Lima-Callao area 
produce two qualities, special and 
“corriente” (ordinary), the former be- 
ing slightly whiter and finer than the 
latter and sold at a slightly higher 
price. The same type of wheat is used 
for milling both qualities of flour. 
During the past two years, however, 
the composition of the flour has oc- 
casionally been altered because of the 
arrival of “Victoria’’ wheat from Aus- 
tralia understood to be soft wheat, 
the importation of which has been 
necessary to supplement insufficient 
domestic supplies and arrivals from 
Argentina. 

From time to time, domestic wheat 
is mixed with imported wheat, de- 
pending on the availability of do- 


mestic supplies for the mills in the: 


Lima-Callao area, but domestic wheat 
has averaged less than 15% of the 
annual flour production in the area 
for the past five years. Occasionally, 
the government has made such mix- 
ture compulsory when domestic wheat 
growers have-encountered difficulties 
in otherwise disposing of their crop. 

Flour is not enriched with vitamins 
in Peru, although interest was ex- 
pressed in this subject about 12 
months ago by one of the President’s 
close advisers. Insofar as is known, 
no efforts to sell vitamin products for 
use in flour milling have been made 
to date, and it is doubtful that suc- 
cess might be achieved in view of 
the additional cost, taking price 
ceilings into consideration. 

The only way in which climatic 
conditions affect the types of flour 
produced is the influence on the types 
of wheat grown. Hard wheat is pre- 
ferred and imported because the Pe- 
ruvians have a definite preference for 
hard wheat flour. 

A considerable increase in flour 
milling should follow the opening of 
a new flour mill in Lima, now under 
construction, which is to have a ca- 
pacity of about 2,024 sacks a day. 


Distribution 


The principal factors affecting the 
distribution of imported flour are: 
Competition with domestic milled 
flour protected by a tariff differen- 
tial; relatively higher freight rates 
on imported flour than on wheat, and 
the capacity of local mills to meet 
domestic requirements so long as 
wheat imports are sufficient to keep 
those mills operating at or near ca- 
pacity. Other factors are the gen- 
erally low purchasing power among 
the masses, the general wheat and 
flour self-sufficiency of the entire 
(Continued on page 93) 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Caates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








P a Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
———. co Y. Produce Exchange 
Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Reshand t Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








— 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(£.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, ana OATMBALS, 


163, Hope ake GLASGOW | 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘““Dorrgacn,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Drrioma,"' Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry,”’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LID. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
‘FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Marve.,” Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


9 Seounotek Street POOL 
68 Constitution Street terri 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


57/59 St. Mary Axe Lonpon E. C.3 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


CO. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEaTEAR,’’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘PuiuiP,”” Dundee 





_JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN , SCOTLAND 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW, C.2 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


OFFIOES ALSO AT Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
L LEITH | Qable Addres Code: 
DUBLIN BELFAST | “VienaxT’ Riverside 
Established 1868 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





Cable Address. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


“GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-1038 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,”’ Amsterdam 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 


0 Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 

Norway, Sweden, Finland 

Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 





Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
SoHeits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo’”’ and “Mobil” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ee ee 
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H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 





J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Corrugated Panliner 


A new type of corrugated panliner, 
for baking and packaging sweet goods, 
rolls and other yeast-raised products, 
has been announced by Sherman Pa- 
per Products Corp. Unlike present 
types of panliners, which cannot be 
used satisfactorily with yeast-raised 
products, the new liner comes free 
without any sticking, according to the 














manufacturer. It will be marketed 
under the brand name Corrodek 
“108.” 

The new liner (patent applied for) 
is an outgrowth of the Corrodek liner 
used in cake baking. It brings the ad- 
vantages of panliners to sweet goods, 
rolls and other yeast-raised products. 
Like the Corrodek cake liner, the 
“108” liner serves both as an inner 
pan for baking and as a tray for sell- 
ing. There are a number of advan- 
tages claimed for the use of the liner 
—the elimination of pan greasing and 
scraping and constant pan pashing; 
faster handling in packaging; added 
attractiveness at point of sale. 
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The company reports that the new 
liner has undergone extensive aging 
and baking tests, both in the field 
and in the laboratory, and has proved 
highly successful. It will be available 
in four colors: yellow, red, orange and 
white. Samples and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Sherman 
Paper Products Corp., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 


Staling Retarder 


Aldo 33, “a highly efficient bread 
and cake staling retarder that, be- 
sides keeping these products fresh 
and soft for an extended time, en- 








|} doesnt cost me one ted cent 





to use (nik in bread today!” 





“In fact, | actually save money. 


“I find that when I add nonfat dry 
milk solids, my bread ingredient cost 
per pound is actually lower than when 
water alone is used.” 


Today, more and more bakers all over 
the country are using nonfat dry milk 
solids for these very good reasons: 

When you add nonfat dry milk solids 
to your mix, you increase your dough 
yield. You reduce weight loss during fer- 
mentation. You reduce weight loss after 








the bread comes from the oven. You get 
a more nutritious and appetizing loaf. 


All in all, you more than make up for 
the entire cost of the nonfat dry milk 
solids. 


Don’t take our word for this. These 
facts are based on authoritative tests, 
conducted by leading bakery labora- 
tory technicians. 


Use 6% nonfat dry milk solids 


To improve the quality and nutritive 
value of your bread without costing you 
one “red cent,” use 6% nonfat dry milk 
solids in your mix, 


The kind of nonfat dry milk solids 
you want in your bread, of course, is 
bakery-tested nonfat dry milk solids— 
the kind that does not vary from barrel 
to barrel. 


You will be interested to know, we 
believe, that Borden’s Breadlac was the 
pioneer in bakery testing. Nonfat dry 
milk solids that do not meet stringent 
Borden Bakery-Test standards are 
never, never sold as Borden’s Breadlac. 


Since it costs no more to use nonfat 
dry milk solids in bread, it costs no 
more to use the best— Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac. 


Bordens BREADLAC 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N.Y. 
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hances their over-all quality and con- 
serves basic materials,” is announced 
by Dr. Eugene McCauliff, technica] 
sales director of Glyco Products Co, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., and New Mar. 
tinsville, W. Va. 

While this product has been used 
by a limited number of bakers during 
the last two years, no announcement 
of its availability has been made 
pending the installation of additional 
manufacturing equipment which has 
now been completed. Production ca- 
pacity at the Glyco Brooklyn plant 
has been increased. 

Aldo 33 is the trade name for 
Glyco’s edible glyceryl monostearate, 
a product which assures complete 
emulsification and distribution of fats 
of either animal or vegetable origin 
when used in the production of bread 
and cake products. 

Aldo 33 is said to be highly effec. 
tive in the preparation of icings for 
cakes. Icings so made cream better, 
stay soft longer, exhibit a surface 
hardness which almost totally pre- 
vents them from sticking to wrap- 
pers, Dr. McCauliff says. With Aldo 
33, shortening may be eliminated al- 
together in icing manufacture. 

Experience also has shown that 
the bread baker may replace 30% 
to 6624% of shortening when Aldo 33 
is added as a dry ingredient. Aldo 33 
amounts to only % or 1% of the 
weight of each loaf of bread with 
which it is used, Dr. McCauliff stated. 
Further information may be had by 
writing the manufacturers. 


Pan Washer 


Alvey-Ferguson engineers have de- 
signed a new pan washing machine 
suitable for the small bakeshop pre- 
viously unable to obtain a washing 
unit adaptable to their needs, accord- 
ing to Donald Smith, sales manager 
of the bakery pan washing division. 

This new pan washer, the A-F 
“Panhandler,”’ occupies only 6 ft. by 
5 ft. 4 in. of floor space and costs 
less than half the price of larger 
models, yet embodies some of the best 
features of the larger A-F units. 

The machine washes and rinses 
bread and cake pans of all kinds, and 
because of a 20-in. clearance over the 
loading tray, 80-qt. mixing bowls can 
be washed. 

Other features of the A-F “Pan- 
handler” are the progressive screen 
tank which screens the washing solu- 
tion before returning it to the main 
tank; and adjustable automatic timer 
and a signal light which indicates 
when wash-rinse operation is com- 
pleted. 

The “Panhandler” is gas heated, 
with an atmospheric type gas burn- 
er; or steam heated with a parallel 
welded steam coil. While this machine 
is particularly suitable for small bak- 
eries, it is also of interest to large 
bakeries which find it advantageous 
to have more than one washing ma- 
chine location. For complete infor- 
mation write The Alvey-Ferguson 
Co., Dept. AB, Oakley Station, Cin- 
cinnati 9, Ohio. 


Coding Machine 


A new development in the field of 
coding machines is announced by 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc., New York 
manufacturers and designers of in- 
dustrial coding and marking equip- 
ment. Known as the Cartoncoda, this 
machine automatically imprints flat 
folding paste-end or tuck-end cartons, 
cards, tags, etc. 

Further information about the Car- 
toncoda may be had by requesting 
Product Data Sheet 5.0 from Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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Continued strength in wheat prices 
is probable during November, accord- 
ing to the department of agricultural 
economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. Temporary easing in 
‘prices for short periods may occur, 
especially if government buying is 
less aggressive, but higher prices dur- 
ing the winter and spring periods are 
expected. 

Continued dry weather over the 
hard winter wheat belt and excep- 
tionally unfavorable seeding condi- 
tions indicate a hard winter wheat 
crop substantially smaller than in 
recent years. Prospects for a small 
crop and emphasis upon larger ex- 
ports of grain have increased sharply 
the upward pressure against wheat 
prices. Apparently these pressures 
have not exerted their full influence. 


‘ Price of wheat for export from the 


USS. is not out of line with prices in 
other exporting countries. In fact, 
prices in some exporting countries 
are substantially higher. Government 
purchasing in recent weeks has been 
aggressive, and recent rates of pur- 
chase may not be continued, but a 
large quantity remains to be bought 
if. the goal for the year is to be met. 
In late October, open contracts in 
December futures were approximate- 
ly 24 million bushels. Closing of this 
quantity of contracts may be possible 
only at a higher price level if the 
outlook for the 1948 crop is not im- 
proved. 

Stocks of wheat on farms are larg- 
er than a year ago. Prospects for a 
-smaller crop in 1948 will tend to keep 
larger quantities of wheat in hands 
of producers. A small- crop would 
increase further the advantages in 
postponing income into a new tax 
year. Some owners of wheat may 
decide there is an advantage in post- 
poning income into the 1949 tax year. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
doubtful that sale of wheat from first 


Lester J. Dorr 


EXCHANGE TRAFFIC — Lester J. 
Dorr, traffic commissioner, Corn Ex- 
change of Buffalo, who took office 
Oct. 1, has been joined by his wife 
and two children and has found a 
house at Eggertsville, a suburb of the 
city. Mr. Dorr previously was traffic 
commissioner for the Southern States 
Cooperatives, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Previously, he was traffic director of 


the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets: 
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Continued Wheat Strength Held 
Probable by Kansas Economists 


hands will be increased voluntarily 
unless the outlook for the 1948 crop 
improves. 


Feed Grain Outlook 


Moderate seasonal decline in corn 
prices is probable during November. 
Stronger wheat prices, resulting from 
prospects for a small crop in 1948, 
and the expanded program for grain 
exports probably will lend support to 
prices of. feed grains but are not ex- 
pected to offset entirely seasonal in- 


fluences. Prospects for a sustained 
level of consumer purchasing power 
and large per capita consumption 
of meat, poultry and dairy products 
will prevent any large declines in 
prices of feed grains. If an additional 
100 million bushels of wheat is ex- 
ported, it will be obtained primarily 
by reduction in the quantity fed to 
livestock. Wider spread between 
prices of wheat and corn would en- 
courage conservation of wheat. 
Prices of feed grains in most areas 
of Kansas will be on a ship-in basis 
during the major portion of the 1947- 
48 feeding season. In areas where 
prices of corn and prices of grain 
sorghum are now on a ship-out basis, 
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it appears advisable to hold stocks of 
feed grains until prices move to a 
ship-in basis. Livestock - production 
and feeding programs in Kansas 
should not be undertaken without 
assurance as to the source of grain 
to carry such programs to comple- 
tion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIR TANK EXPLODES 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS—An ex- 
plosion of a compressed air tank at 
the Moundridge Milling Co. elevator 
recently damaged some machinery in- 
cluding the compressor unit. Com- 
pressed air is used to operate a dump 
lift at the elevator. No one was hurt. 


“What does WYTASE do for You?”, asked a visitor to this well 


known bakery. The host replied, **“WYTASE gives our bread a 


better bloom but even more important it enhances the color of the 


crumb and adds to the keeping qualities.” 


Those are loaf characteristics that helped this baker to build better 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


so let us tell you about it. 


sales. WYTASE will aid you in building the kind 


of bread your market needs, too. It’s easy to use, 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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1947 Corn Loan, 
Purchase Rates 
Average $1.37 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Corn loan and 
purchase rates for the 1947 crop, 
ranging by counties from $1.27@ 
1.56 bu., and averaging $1.37 nation- 
ally, were announced Oct. 28 by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Last 
year’s national average loan value 
was $1.15 bu., the rates by counties 
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varying from $1.05@1.34. 

The USDA also announced that 
from Dec. 1, 1947, through June 30, 
1948, purchase agreements will be of- 
fered producers of corn. They may 
deliver to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. near the end of the 1947-48 
marketing season at the same prices 
as the applicable loan rates. Farm- 
ers may take part in either or both 
the loan and purchase phases of the 
program. 

The 1947 loan and purchase rates 
are based upon 90% of the parity 
price of corn as of Oct. 1, 1947. Parity 
for that date was $1.52 bu. as a na- 
tional average, as contrasted with 


$1.28 at the same time last year. In 
contrast, the national average of lo- 
cal market prices received by farm- 
ers Sept. 15, 1947, was $2.40 bu., com- 
pared to $1.73 on that date last year. 

Officials expect that little 1947-crop 
corn will be put under loan or sold to 
CCC at the 90% of parity rates be- 
cause local market prices are ex- 
pected to continue above these legal- 
ly required support levels for the 1947 
crop. Currently, the farmers are re- 
ceiving about 158% of parity for corn. 


Eligibility Established 


Corn eligible for loans must grade 
No. 3 or better, or No. 4 on test 
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Like the eyes of a workman, lost sales cannot be replaced. 






For packaging safety, use Riegel's Protective Papers to guard 
your product against the sales hazards of climate, time and 
handling. Over 600 different Riegel grades are now being used 
by leading firms in almost every field. For protective papers 
... for special papers of any type... consult Riegel first. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION © 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WV. Y. 
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weight only, and meet the moisture 
requirements for safe storage. Loans 
will be available on either ear corn 
or shelled corn from Dec. 1, 1947, 
through June 30, 1948. Shelled corn 
eligible for loans must not have a 
moisture content of more than 13.5%, 
All loans will be evidenced by notes 
maturing on demand but not later 
than Sept. 1, 1948. 

Corn producers’ notes will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 3% per annum, 
and will be secured by chattel mort- 
gages. Producers may pay off the 
loans at any time prior to Sept. 1, 
1948, or they may voluntarily deliver 
the collateral in satisfaction of loans 
on and after that date. Upon delivery 
of corn grading higher than No. 3, the 
producer will be credited with a 
premium of %¢ bu. for No. 2, and 
1¢ bu. for No. 1, above the applicable 
loan rate. 


Purchase Program Set 

Eligibility requirements for corn 
purchased by CCC are the same as for 
corn put under loan. Purchase agree- 
ments will be offered farmers from 
Dec. 1, 1947, through June 30, 1948. 
In these agreements the producer will 
not be obligated to deliver any spe- 
cified quantity of corn to CCC, but 
purchases will be made only of the 
quantity of corn the producer may 
elect to deliver to CCC. This inten- 
tion to deliver must be made known 
to the local County Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee within 30 days 
after the date the corn loans mature. 
The producer will then be required 
to deliver the corn within 15 days fol- 
lowing the receipt of delivery instruc- 
tions from the county committee. 

The area covered by the loan and 
purchase agreement program includes 
the commercial corn producing coun- 
ties and such other counties where 
farm storage is feasible as determined 
by the USDA. The program will be 
administered in the field by County 
Agricultural Conservation Commit- 
tees, under the direction of the state 
committees of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
BUYS DULUTH ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Capitol Fle- 
vator Co., Duluth, has been purchased 
by the International Milling Co. Offi- 
cials of the milling company explained 
in announcing the purchase that the 
4 million-bushel storage capacity of 
the Duluth elevator was needed to 
meet the expanding requirements of 
its mills at Detroit, Buffalo and Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., and its prospective 
plant at Cleveland. 

With the purchase, International 
now has a total storage capacity in 
excess of 27 million bushels. 

Company officials said that there 
will be no changes made in the Capi- 
tol management or personnel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COMMODITY MARKET PROBE 
NEAR END, ATTORNEY SAYS 


WASHINGTON — Thomas Clark, 
attorney general, has said the Justice 
department’s investigation of specu- 
lation on commodity exchanges will 
be concluded “in a few days.” He 
told reporters the inquiry has cn 
tered around operations on the Chi- 
cago, Kansas. City and Minneapolis 
exchanges, Mr. Clark said that if the 
inquiry discloses law violation, the 
evidence will be presented to a grand 
jury. Otherwise, he proposes to bring 
any “bad practices” to the attention 
of the public, either through a report 
to the President or Congress. 
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July-September 
Feed Grain Use 
Above Average 


WASHINGTON—The domestic dis- 
appearance of feed grains was much 
above average during the July-Sep- 
tember period, and the total for the 
1946-47 feeding season just ended 
was among the largest on record, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
veals in a September-October feed 
situation report. 

Domestic disappearance of corn, 
oats, and barley during the quarter 
totaled about 21 million tons, nearly 
as large aS a year earlier and 8% 
above the 1940-44 average. Domestic 
disappearance of corn for July-Sep- 
tember was about 415 million bush- 
els, 17% larger than in 1946, and con- 
siderably above average. Domestic 
disappearance of oats totaled about 
453 million bushels, which was above 
average, but 21% smaller than the 
1946 record. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


URUGUAY SEEDS 28% MORE 


WHEAT ACREAGE THAN 1946 


WASHINGTON — Wheat acreage 
seeded in Uruguay in the current 
year was about 28% larger than the 
acreage seeded a year ago, according 
to the first official estimate of 1,178,- 
000 acres, according to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The acre- 
age seeded to oats, the second grain 
of importance in the country, was 
placed at 144,000, about 15% less 
than the 1946 acreage. 

Wheat seeding is completed in Au- 
gust, and the harvest normally begins 
in November and extends into Janu- 
ary. Unfavorable factors this season 
have been insufficient moisture and 
a serious invasion of locusts. 





Dry conditions held up seeding of 








CHARLES KROFT 

Mr. C. E. Austin, President of 
McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
announced at the annual meeting 
held recently in Winnipeg, that Mr. 
Charles Kroft would assume the 
Position of General Manager of the 
company. Mr. Kroft has been asso- 
Ciated with the grain trade for 25 
years and with McCabe Grain 
Company Limited for most of that 
_ time, 

Directors elected for the ensuing 
year were C. E. Austin, C. Kroft, 
H. M. Thomas, L. Gauer, D. A. 
Thompson, all of Winnipeg, B. C. 
McCabe of Minneapolis, and A. G. 
Walwyn of Toronto. *** —Advt. 
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small grains long past usual time, and 
late seedings, especially, were report- 
ed to be in poor condition. In view of 
the unfavorable conditions, early sea- 
son expectations were that the har- 
vested acreage of grains would be 
somewhat smaller than the seeded 
area. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS ST. REGIS: COMPANY 

NEW YORK—Samuel Shane, for- 
merly with the Wall Street Journal, 
has joined the St. Regis Paper Co., 
and will be engaged in public rela- 
tions work in behalf of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., St. Regis Sales Corp. and 





St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada), Ltd. 
He will be a member of the staff of 
Kenneth D. Lozier, vice president, St. 
Regis Sales Corp. 


BREAD 1@ THE STAFF CF LiFa—— 


GMI SALES MANAGER DEAD 

DETROIT—Robert A. Bevier, 49, 
sales manager, district No. 5, Lar- 
rowe division, General Mills, Inc., 
died in New York Oct. 23 of a heart 
ailment. Mr. Bevier joined the Lar- 
rowe Milling Co. in 1924, became a 
district sales manager in 1933 and 
was assigned to the Charlotte, N. C., 
headquarters in 1935. He is survived 
by his widow, Loren McKnew Bevier. 
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BISCUIT, CRACKER GROUP 
HONORS H. LESLIE POPP 


NEW YORK—In token of appre- 
ciation of faithful service to the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers Assn. 
during his three years as president, 
H. Leslie Popp, president of the Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, re- 
ceived a Tiffany memento gavel on 
Oct. 23, at the board of directors’ 
meeting. Senior director John Hek- 
man, Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, second in seniority, made the 
presentation, in the absence of A. P. 
Strietman, United Biscuit Co. 





Do you know the true cost of each 
variety of product you make; or 
which ones are putting the brakes 


on profits? Every variety ‘should pay 


its Own way. 


The W. E. Long Co.—specialists 


WHEN YOU 
PUT A NEW 


VARIETY OF 


BAKED PRODU 


CTS 


ON THE MARKET 





Call 
ist in 


hazard 


in bakery costs—can survey your 


Operating costs and tell you what 
varieties are profitable and which 
ones are a tax on profits. 

It’s both dangerous and unnecessary 


to take the risks of guessing at any . 


155 


costs these days when a Long Com- 








NORTH CLARK 
CHICAGO 1, 


pany cost system will reveal every 
factor of cost for your safe guid- 


ance in operation and management, 


in a Long Company special- 
cost control, and put the 


of guesswork behind you. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Newfoundland Still Needs Flour 


From Canada Before Fall Freeze 


TORONTO—Newfoundland sources 
advise that flour from Canada is still 
badly needed in the northern posts 
of that island. It is customary for 
those in the flour trade to take in 
their winter’s supply before the fall 
freeze-up. Transportation is difficult 
when those regions are covered with 
snow and ice. Matters were seriously 
complicated when the Canadian 
Wheat Board suspended all shipments 
of flour to Newfoundland until the 
damage to wheat before harvest could 
be fully assessed. 

Later the board released 220,000 
sacks for shipment to Newfoundland. 
This was two thirds of the estimated 
winter requirements. Priority was 
then given to the northern parts with 


a hope that enough more flour would 
be available later to meet the total 
needs of the island. For the present 
any shortages encountered will have 
to be borne by the more accessible 
southern sections. 

This is the situation with which 
Newfoundland is presently confront- 
ed. Canada feels a moral responsibil- 
ity that all Newfoundland require- 
ments should be met regardless of her 
own domestic needs and, if they are 
permitted to do so, it is certain that 
the Canadian mills which do business 
there will manage by hook or by 
crook to forward the quantities asked 
for from time to time. Newfoundland 
is one of their oldest and best mar- 
kets. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Efforts Made to Free Movement 
of Feed Grains to Eastern Areas 


TORONTO—Stanley H. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, has been doing a bit of mis- 
sionary work in Ottawa and other 
parts of eastern Canada in an effort 
to correct the maldistribution of feed 
grains. 

Normally, Ontario and other parts 
of the East where dairying and meat 
packing are important industries are 
the greatest markets for western 
feed grains. Year by year, surpluses 
of feed grains in the West find ready 
markets in this part of Canada. Trade 
of the kind is invaluable to western 
farmers since it absorbs lower grade 
wheat, oats, barley and other grains 
which cannot be sent overseas. The 
U.S. is the only other possible mar- 
ket of any size, but restrictions usual- 
ly prevent such business. 

As matters stand, not even eastern 
Canada is able to secure anything 
more than a trickle of western feed 
grains. Lack of transportation has 
been the greatest difficulty, but the 
situation is made worse by arbitrary 
restrictions of the government at Ot- 
tawa. With the best of intentions 
Ottawa has proved over some time 
that bureaucratic. rules and regula- 
tions can never be made to take the 
place of free and open markets for 
a commodity as fluid as grain. 

Regulations imposed on feeding 
grains in Canada have depressed the 





DENMARK DECORATES 
WINNIPEG BROKER 


WINNIPEG—One of the highest 
decorations of Denmark, the King 
Christian Liberty Medal, was _ re- 
cently conferred on H. J. Hansen, 
grain broker of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. Mr. Hansen was one of 
eight Winnipeg men honored for their 
services to Denmark during the war. 


trade to a standstill. Neither farmers 
in the West who have this kind of 
grain to sell or the feeders in the 
East who must have it in regular 
and certain supply can be happy over 
the situation. It involves losses for 
everybody. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THATCHER VARIETY NOW 
LEADING EXPORT WHEAT 


TORONTO—According to a state- 
ment by the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Thatcher is now Canada’s leading 
export wheat. Official samples taken 
from cargoes leaving Fort William 
last autumn showed that 75 to 80% 
were of the Thatcher variety. One 
third of the wheat cargoes leaving 
Vancouver were Thatcher wheat. 

Twelve years ago Marquis was the 
leading variety of wheat exported 
from Canada, but it has been gradu- 
ally declining in volume since the 
introduction of Thatcher into the 
West in 1938. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


U.S. RYE SOLD IN CANADA 
NOT MOVING FOR EXPORT 


WINNIPEG—Advices from Ottawa 
indicate that while U.S. rye is being 
sold in Canada for U.S. dollars, very 
little is moving into the export mar- 
ket. It is indicated that US. rye 
has unrestricted entry into Canada, 
provided the duty of 9¢ bu. is paid. 
There are no figures on the amount 
of rye coming into Canada at the 
present time, but these will probably 
be made available from Ottawa at a 
later date. 

The procedure is to bring the rye to 
the border, pay the duty, and receive 
in return “Form E.” This form is 
the foreign exchange control board 
import license, which is obtained by 
the importer for presentation to a 
bank, for which he receives U.S. cur- 











rency to the value of the rye shown 
to be imported. 

Elevator officials state that re- 
garding the receipt of grain at coun- 
try elevators in western Canada, their 
agents have no way of determining 
whether the rye delivered at their ele- 
vators is Canadian or American rye. 
It is exactly the same type and va- 
riety as that grown in Canada, and 
once it has cleared the customs 
authorities at border points, it is ac- 
cepted at Canadian country elevators 
in the regular course of daily deliv- 
eries. 

US. rye is subject to a 9¢ bu. tariff 
rate under mutual tariff concession 
between the U.S. and Canada. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD EMBARGOES 
RAIL SHIPMENTS TO EAST 


WINNIPEG—An embargo on all 
rail shipments of oats and barley to 
eastern Canada, except those con- 
tained in bags, was announced by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Oct. 31. The 
board stated the order was necessary 
under present conditions for maxi- 
mum grain shipments by lake ves- 
sels, to facilitate terminal operations 
and to make the most efficient use of 
available boxcars and motive power. 

Whole oats and barley of all grades 
and qualities may be shipped by rail 
only when consigned to Fort William, 
Port Arthur or Vancouver “or any 
other destination within the western 
division.” 

The embargo applies “until further 
notice” and the only exceptions pro- 
vided for are any specially permitted 
by the board, as well as oats and 
barley in bags. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S VISIBLE SUPPLY 
OF WHEAT SHOWS INCREASE 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s visible sup- 
ply continues to increase and for the 
week ended Oct. 23 stood at 144,204,- 
000 bu., or an increase of almost 7.50 
million bu., when compared with 136,- 
823,000 bu. visible the week previous. 
A year ago the comparative total was 
137,384,000 bu. 

Stocks of wheat in store in country 
elevators at the present time are 
roughly 86 million bushels, or more 
than 16 million greater than at this 
time last year. 

For the first time in many weeks, 
Canada’s wheat visible total. shows 
stocks in U.S. position. A total of 178,- 
000 bu. is located at lake ports, while 
79,000 bu. are afloat at U.S. lake 
ports, for unloading or winter storage. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK E. BURKE DEAD 


VANCOUVER—One of the pioneer 
members and a former president of 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange, 
Frank E. Burke, 70, died in a _ hos- 
pital here during the week of Oct. 
27 after a long illness. His firm, 
Calkins & Burke, Ltd., is a prominent 
import, export and feed house. Mr. 
Burke also served as chairman of the 
British Columbia division of the Ca- 
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nadian Manufacturers Assn. He is 
survived by his brother, B. L. Burke, 
and a daughter. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXECUTIVES VISIT COAST 

VANCOUVER—Two prominent Ca- 
nadian milling executives-have been 
visitors to the Pacific Coast on busi- 
ness recently. They were J. G. Whar- 
ry, vice president of Quaker Oats 
Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., and 
Arthur Atkinson, vice president in 
charge of operations for Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


190 Million Bushels 
of Wheat Sold Under 
British Agreement 


TORONTO—Since the inception 0f 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat contract 
Aug. 1, 1946, 190 million bushels of 
wheat at a price of. $1.55 bu. have 
been shipped to Britain, according ‘o 
a report by the Federal Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

During that period Canadian wheat 
exported to countries other than 
Great Britain brought an avera:e 
price of $2.45 bu. If the wheat so!d 

d 
t 
1 





under the British contract h 
brought $2.45 bu., Canadian whea 
producers would have received $17 
millions more. 

Trade department officials point o it 
that the sacrifice was made for a 
proper reason—to assure continucd 
steady prices at least until 1950 and 
to prevent the boom and crash mer- 
ket experienced after World War I. 
At the same time, Canadian wheat 
producers contend that they have a 
credit in the federal treasury of 
$171 millions which may be used for 
their benefit in the years ahead when 
world prices recede. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. G. WHITE RETIRES 
AS GRAIN INSPECTOR 


WINNIPEG—Henry G. White re- 
tired Oct. 26 after completing 42 
years with the grain inspection 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners here. He was the honored 
guest at a luncheon at which F. S. 
Ludlam, chief grain inspector {or 
Canada, made the presentation on 
behalf of the staff. 

Mr. White was in charge of the 
inspection of the first export ship- 
ment of wheat out of Churchill in ‘he 
early 1930’s and has been in charge 
of the inspection staff there each ycar 
during the export movement of gra n. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO ELEVATOR BURNS 

TORONTO—tThree buildings of te 
King Grain and Seed Co., Paincou:t, 
Ont., were destroyed recently by five, 
and thousands of bushels of grain, ‘1- 
cluding hybrid seed corn, were lost. 
The combined capacity of the wa'e- 
house and elevator which were (c- 
stroyed was 35,000 bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DELIVERIES OF ONTARIO 
WHEAT ARE DISCOURAGING 


TORONTO—Deliveries of Ontario 
winter wheat are discouraging, pér- 
ticularly for those Ontario mills which 
depend entirely on this source for 
their grind. 

Oct. 16 there were 1,554,802 bu. of 
Ontario winter wheat in terminal 
stocks compared with 1,562,012 bu. 
for the previous week and 1,129,301 
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pu. for the corresponding date a year 


ago. The outlook. for additional 
deliveries does not seem bright since 
the removal of the subsidy of 25¢ bu. 
on western feed wheat. The price of 
western feed wheat to the Ontario 
farmer now is approximately 20¢ bu. 
higher than the ceiling f.o.b. price of 
Ontario winter wheat. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS MUST ABSORB 3 
HIGHER FREIGHT COSTS 


TORONTO—Canadian millers have 
been informed that the increase of 
10% in freight rates ex Bay Ports, 
which became effective Oct. 13, can- 
not be passed on to the British Min- 
istry of Foods by altering the con- 
tract price of government regulation 
flour and must, therefore, be absorbed 
by the mills. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RENO COUNTY FARMERS 
CLEAN 22,000 BU. SEED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
seed wheat cleaning and treating ma- 
chine made available to Reno County 
Farmers by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. processed more than 
22,000 bu. of seed wheat planted this 
fall. Charles A. Hageman, county 
agent, said that a number of the 
farmers have their. own cleaning 
equipment, but that this was the first 
year that the Farm Bureau has been 
able to provide the service, in coop- 
eration with the wheat improvement 
organization. A nominal charge was 
made for treating and cleaning the 
seed 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW ELEVATOR FILLED 
WITHIN EIGHT WEEKS 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—Less 
than eight weeks after the first load 
of wheat was dumped into the pits of 
the new 500,000 bu grain elevator of 
the Garden City Co-op Sept. 9, the 
huge structure was filled to capacity. 

Although the elevator was built 
early last summer, vital machinery 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
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More time for “cutting over” or 
fiving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
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needed for its operation failed to ar- 
rive in time so it could be placed 
in operation during the harvest rush. 
Since the big structure began taking 
wheat five carloads of wheat have 
been shipped out, according to Elbert 
Anderson, manager. The old 50,000 
bushel elevator of the cooperative 
now is being used entirely for han- 
dling of milo. 
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WHEAT FEEDING DROPS 


TORONTO— During the -1946-47 
crop year, 37,288,000 bu. wheat were 
fed to livestock in Canada. The total 
the previous year was 39,678,000 bu. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
EARNINGS $2.79 SHARE 

ST. LOUIS—The board of directors 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. announced 
Oct. 31 that the net consolidated 
earnings of the company for the first 
nine months of 1947 amounted to 
$12,395,367, or $2.79 a share of com- 
mon stock. These earnings do not in- 
clude those of British and Australian 
companies. 

Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, reported to stockholders that 
sales of consolidated companies for 
the period totaled $105,829,063. He 
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also said that further redemption of 
the company’s cumulative perference 
stock, outstanding shares had been 
increased to 4,231,497 shares as of 
Sept. 30. 

Sales and earnings for the com- 
parable period of 1946 were $69,212,- 
831 and $6,987,663, respectively, the 
latter amounting to $1.63 a share. 
The report pointed out, however, that 
the two periods were not comparable, 
as 1946 third quarter sales and earn- 
ings suffered from strikes at three 
key plants and 1947 second and third 
quarter earnings suffered from the 
destruction of the Texas City plant. 
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People are quality hungry — and downright tired of sub- 


stitutes. They are tired of being pushed around and tired of 


the “take it or leave it” attitude of the past few years. 


Consumers, today, respond to quality in foods as never 


before. The success of the baking industry in the years ahead 


will be limited only by its failure to recognize this—its failure 


to put quality into bakery foods before the wrapper goes on. 


\ 


You can steadily improve your market position by using 


at least 6 per cent nonfat dry milk solids in your good bread 


and rolls. It pays now, more than ever. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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Lessening of U.S. Relief Load Urged © 
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in Panel on World Food Situation 


CHICAGO — Food is today “the 
world’s greatest business,” Rep. Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen (R., Ill.) pointed out 
as he addressed the closing session 
of the convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. here Nov. 1. Rep. Dirk- 
sen was the principal speaker on a 
panel discussing ‘‘What’s Ahead in the 
World Food Situation?” 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the ABA, presided as chairman of the 
panel discussion which occupied the 
entire closing session of the golden 
anniversary convention of the bak- 
ers’ organization. 

Others participating in the panel 
were: Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation; Ev- 
erett A. Wilsher, Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., and ABA 
governor; Mrs. Vera McGowen, Vera 
McGowen Restaurants, Evanston, II1.; 
J. M. Albright, president of the Ameri- 
can. Society of Bakery Engineers; 
John Benkert, president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America; 
Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, vice presi- 
dent of Women’s City Club, Chicago; 
Kenneth S. Templeton, James S. 
Templeton Sons Co., Chicago, and 
past president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, and William A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

Rep. Dirksen, a former baker who 
recently returned from a foreign tour 
as a member of a congressional com- 
mittee, discussed the spread of Com- 
munism in the world that “threatens 
to leave the U.S. and England islands 
of freedom in a sea of Communism.” 
He urged a program of foreign relief 
for the U.S. designed to ‘minimize 
and eventually end the burden: of 
world relief that now lies on the 
backs of the American people.” 

He warned that if the U.S. aban- 
dons or reduces its foreign relief pro- 
gram now, it will be “‘retreating from 
the bastions of freedom.” 


“Selective Aid” Urged 


Agreeing with a question from the 
floor that the relief program should 
be one of “selective aid,” the Con- 
gressman urged a program for this 
country that would not endanger the 
economic life of the U.S. He asked 
for the elimination of all waste, the 
tightening of the people’s belts and 
the measuring of the U.S. potential 
so that the relief program would not 
place too great a burden on the na- 
tion’s economy. 

Mr. O’Neal, citing the “unanimity 
of thinking” of the farmers regard- 
ing the relief program, reported the 
farmers’ willingness to save grain 





BAKED PRODUCT PRODUCTION 
DOWN 12% 


CHICAGO—Production of commer- 
cially baked products has declined 
approximately 12% on a tonnage ba- 
sis since the inception of the govern- 
ment’s food conservation program, ac- 
cording to L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill, and gov- 
ernor of the American Bakers Assn. 
Mr. Caster arrived at this figure aft- 
er an informal personal survey of 
leading bakers from all parts of the 
U.S. during the golden anniversary 
convention of the ABA here. 





through the more efficient feeding of 
livestock. Urging a balanced economy, 
he said that “we farmers know that 
prices are too high and we are wor- 
ried about the situation.” 

Mr. Templeton pointed out the de- 
clining wheat carry-over figures re- 
sulting from increased export ship- 
ments during the past few years. 


Commitments “Dangerous” 


“It is very dangerous for the U.S. 
to commit itself to a program for ex- 
port of 500 to 600 million bushels of 
grain a year,” he said. “We cannot 
count on continuing bumper grain 
crops.” 

He stated that he was strongly op- 
posed to totalitarian. government 
methods adopted here as a means of 
preventing the spread of totalitarian 
methods abroad. Registering his ob- 
jection to the creation of a “chaotic 
situation” in the U.S., he charged that 
the food situation has not been han- 
dled efficiently in Europe. 

Mr. Steen pointed out that the 
current shortage is one of corn and 
feed grains and not of wheat itself. 
He warned that the situation that is 
developing may restrict the supply of 
breadstuffs in this country before the 
year is out. 

Citing the recent bumper ‘wheat 
crops, he pointed out that crop con- 
ditions currently are not favorable for 
a large wheat crop next year. 

“The disaster of a wheat shortage 
developing before the crop year is 
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ended is a very real danger,” he said, 
“because of these conditions.” 


Housewife “Confused” 


Mrs. Lunde reported that the 
American housewife is confused with 
the food conservation rules set down 
by the Citizens Food Committee. 

“The American housewife is not 
wasting food,” she said. “The price 
of food is too high for that.” 

She said that this consumer group 
is “suspicious” of the “ballyhoo” con- 
nected with the food conservation 
program and asked for “common 
sense” in the planning of the food re- 
lief plan. 

Mr. Benkert, speaking as a retail 
baker, urged the.American people to 
sacrifice as a means of preserving the 
peace. He also called for the ending 
of “socialistic experiments” in Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Albright, a bakery production 
man, urged the careful control of ma- 
terials and costs in the baking indus- 
try and asked for a better selection 
of personnel. Pledging the cooperation 
of the production men, he suggested 
a reduction of variéties and a more 
rigid control of stale returns as con- 
servation measures. 

Mr. Wilsher, as a wholesale bak- 
er, said that the baking industry 
would do its utmost in meeting the 
present emergency. 

Mr. Lee pledged the cooperation of 
labor in the relief/program to aid Eu- 
rope. 
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Development of U.S. Cereal Grain 


Market Aided by Research Grant 


WASHINGTON—Looking ahead to 
the time when there probably will 
again be a surplus production of grain 
in the nation, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced recently a 
long-time project under the Research 
and Marketing Act for development 
of new and extended uses and mar- 
kets for cereal grains, their products 
and by-products, as food or in chemi- 
cal or manufacturing industries. 

The project will be carried on by 
the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry at its Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Pe- 
oria, Ill., where studies of a similar 
nature are under way. The bureau 
states that the project in the begin- 
ning will use only negligible quan- 
tities of grain. 


Industrial Use Discussed 


The Grain Advisory Committee, at 
its recent meeting in the nation’s 
capital, discussed in detail research 
in the field of grain’ processing for 
industrial uses, and recommended re- 
search in these fields. It agreed that 
there is need for a unified program 
on wheat to include all phases of 
milling technology, food uses, indus- 
trial uses, and the development of 
new products. 

In a large part, the strictly indus- 
trial use of grain, as contrasted with 
food and feed uses, is concerned with 
production and utilization of the 
starch, protein and oil constituents. 
Problems arising during the war and 
postwar years, when there has been 
a demand for all grain produced, have 
shown need for further information 


on how to process grain with greater 
efficiency, and also how to handle 
grains that have been considered only 
as secondary raw materials. 


Alcohol Outlet Considered 


As a possible mass outlet for alco- 
hol, one of the investigations planned 
will study the injection of water- 
alcohol mixtures in automotive en- 
gines. It is proposed to study the 
efficiency of such mixtures in con- 
trast to alcohol-gasoline blends. Pre- 
liminary studies on the injection of 
water-alcohol mixtures in automotive 
engines have shown increased operat- 
ing efficiency, decreased carbon and 
lead deposits and the possibility of 
using low octane gasolines. 

Another study hopes to develop 
new, industrially important micro- 
organisms. Procedures such as those 
used so successfully in producing peni- 
cillin, will be used in producing and 
evaluating natural and induced varia- 
tions in industrially important organ- 
isms that produce chemicals, vitamins, 
enzymes and therapeutics. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
AIB LABORATORIES HEAD 
CHICAGO—Dr. William B. Brad- 








ley, director of the laboratories of © 


the American Institute of Baking, 
addressed the Midwest section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists at a dinner meeting Nov. 3, with 
a talk entitled, “The Responsibilities 
of the Laboratories of the American 
Institute of Baking to the Baking 
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Industry.” Dr. Bradley’s lecture in- 
cluded information of the problems 
of analytical techniques, the inter- 
pretation of reports on the examina- 
tion of. products for extraneous mat- 
ter, the protection of the industry 
and the protection of the consumer, 
the technical information for the 
guidance of bakers in general, and 
research on new methods and proc- 
esses. 

_The program gave nonmember bak- 
ers an opportunity to be introduced 
to the cereal chemists of the Chicago 
area, the AIB said. The meeting be- 
gan with dinner at 6:30 p.m. in the 
Electric Club rooms in the Civic Op- 
era Bidg., with the program follow- 
ing the dinner. 
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Food Exports 
Dip 2 Million 





In 8 Months 


WASHINGTON—Exports of food- 
stuffs in the first eight months of this 
year totaled $1,596,732,000, and were 
lower by $2,281,000 than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the U.‘ 
Department of Commerce reported 
recently. 

U.S. imports of foodstuffs in the 
first eight months of this year were 
$1,065,495,000, an increase of $210.- 
418,000, or nearly 25% from the same 
period of 1946. 

August exports amounted to $173.- 
966,000, compared with $182,687,000 
in July and $169,643,000 in August, 
1946, the report said. 

Substantial increases in exporis 
during August compared with Au- 
gust, 1946, were recorded for fresh 
beef, butter, cheese, corn, wheat flour, 
fodders and feeds, white potatoes, 
fresh pears, raisins, canned peaches 
and peanuts. 

Major decreases were recorded for 
fresh pork, canned meats, evaporated 
and dried milk, canned fish, dried 
eggs, preserved fruits, jellies and 
jams, refined sugar, chocolate candy 
and syrup. 

Comparing last August with Au- 
gust, 1946, there were substantial 
increases in imports of canned beef 
and sardines, meat extract, pinc- 
apples, coconut meat, cocoa beans, 
unground black pepper, cane sugar 
and whiskey. 

Major decreases in imports were 
recorded for cattle, sausage casings, 
cheese, tapioca, olives, coffee, tea, va- 
nilla beans, brandy and beer. 
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Luckman Committee 
Gets Boxcar Plea 
From Texas Dealers 


FORT WORTH—An appeal to the 
Luckman food conservation commit- 
tee to obtain more grain cars for the 
Texas area was made recently by G. 
E. Blewett, secretary-treasurer, Tex- 
as Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. No 
more helpful step could be taken to 
conserve grain and relieve market 
tightness, the appeal pointed out. 

Mr. Blewett’s letter to Mr. Luck- 
man said: “One of our members ad- 
vises that although he is operating 
11 loading stations on the Santa Fe 
Railway in west Texas he was unable 
to secure more than one car in the 
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OATS, BARLEY LIMITS 
SET AT WINNIPEG 
- WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has imposed daily limits on 
price ranges in oats and barley fu- 
tures dealings. Oats futures will not 
be allowed to fluctuate more than 8¢ 


bu. above or below the preceding 
day’s close. Barley is to be held to a 


10¢ bu. range. 
Lo EERE A GN TR RL EO AOR 


past four days, whereas he could have 
loaded 20 or more, and this condition 
exists over the entire Southwest. 

“Over this area there is much grain 
piled on the ground,” Mr. Blewett 
stated, “which is subject to severe 
damage by inclement weather. I can 
name a large number of farmers who 
are anxious to sell at present attrac- 
tive market prices, but they cannot 
do so as country elevators cannot buy 
the grain, having no boxcars in which 
to load it. 

“This, I am sure, is the major 
reason ‘that there has been such a 
tremendous advance, not only in cash 
grain but also in futures markets. I 
feel perfectly justified in stating that 
if you will furnish a reasonable num- 
ber of boxcars in the Southwest hard 
winter wheat belt, you will see a 
sharp decline in grain values.” 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,605,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of food 
and agricultural commodities pur- 
chased by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture totaled 3,074 million 
pounds in September, with grain and 
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grain products comprising 2,605 mil- 
lion pounds of the total. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign 
governments totaled 875 million 
pounds, including 858 million pounds 
of wheat and 6 million pounds of corn. 
Deliveries under the foreign relief 
program totaled 650 million pounds, 
including 476 million pounds of wheat, 
114 million pounds of wheat flour and 
about 19 million pounds of semolina. 

Deliveries to the War Department, 
largely for civilian relief in occupied 
areas, totaled 1,144 million pounds, 
including 641 million pounds of wheat, 
34.5 million pounds of corn, 162 mil- 


lion pounds of barley, 286 million 
pounds of wheat flour and 4 million 
pounds of oats. 

Domestic sales to individuals and 
corporations included 451,781 Ib. flour 
and 5,900 lb. semolina. Sales in this 
category were made because of dan- 
ger of spoilage or lack of program 
outlet, USDA explains. 


ARRIVALS OF GRAIN 
INCREASE AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—Grain now is begin- 
ning to-arrive at this port in greater 
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quantity via the Great Lakes, includ- 
ing considerable Canadian grain for 
transshipment. 

The Frank E. Tapin docked Oct. 26 
with a full cargo of Canadian grain 
for the Electric Elevator. The R. B. 
Wallace arrived Oct. 28 with 386,000 
bu. from Fort William, Ont. Seven 
freighters are lined up at the eleva- 
tors, with 2 million bushels grain 
aboard, and five more freighters are 
due to arrive. 

One full fleet on the Barge Canal 
cleared port for Albany with 200,000 
bu., and two more are loading for 
early departure. 
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TANT DATA! 


a review 


enrichment requirements 


@ The ready-reference table below summarizes the minimum and maximum 
levels of various vitamins and minerals required for the products listed, in 
accordance with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Additional copies 
of this table available on request. 





Enriched BREAD, or other 
baked products 


Enriched FLOUR* 
Enriched FARINA 
Enriched MACARONI ** 
Enriched CORN MEALS 


Enriched CORN Grits*** 


1.11.8 
2.0—2.5 

1.66 1.2 
4.0—5.0 1.7—2.2 
2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 


2.0—3.0 1.2—1.8 











10.0—15.0 


16.0—-20.0 


8.0—12.5 
13.0—16.5 
6.0 6.0 
13.0—16.5 
13.0—26.0 


13.0—26.0 








*In enriched self-rising flour, at least 500 mg. of calcium 
**Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 


***Levels must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rin test described in the 
F anes Standards of Identity. ee re 


All figures represent milligrams per pound. 


““““ROCH 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


per pound is also required. 
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lways uniform. ‘i 


always dependable 





HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 










Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 












. “Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 
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“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA «+ 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
























BAE Sees Further 
Inflation Ahead 
In U. S. Prices 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics said Oct. 21 
that the nation is in immediate dan- 
ger of “further inflation” and that 


there is little chance prices will stop 


rising in the near future. 

It analyzed the forces which have 
been pushing prices up rapidly since 
early summer and concluded: 

“A correction of this condition is 
not clearly in sight. 

“Possibly the gravest possibility is 
that inflationary speculative psychol- 
ogy should develop—it could support 
a spiral and lead to a severe break 
when the inflationary forces are en- 
tirely spent.” 

Reporting on the demand and price 
situation for farm commodities in 
1948, the bureau said that, under con- 
tinued inflation, prices of food basket 
staples—meat and grains—would sky- 
rocket higher than other food prices 
and would collapse quickest when the 
price bubble burst, leaving many 
farmers staggering under heavy debts 
taken on during prosperity. 


Spiral “Not Inevitable” 


It said, however, that continued in- 
flation was “not inevitable,” that it 
could be “held back” by voluntary 
and “forced” buyer resistance, and 
that the government “could help to 
restrain inflation” by imposing fiscal, 
credit and other controls. 

“During the summer and fall of 
1947, the total expenditures of busi- 
ness and consumers have risen, but 
production has not increased,” the 
bureau said. At the same time, it said, 
exports—paid for mostly by USS. 
loans rather than imports—were 
maintained at a high rate. 

It said the increased demand 
pushed against limited supplies and 
forced a marked price rise. It added 
that the nation could not expect a 
decrease in this pressure on supplies 
because: 

1. Consumers’ expenditures are not 
likely to fall off in 1948. 

2. Business still is making heavy 


expenditures to replace wornout - 


equipment. 


Construction Expanding 


3. Industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential construction is expanding and 
may be even larger in 1948. 

4. Export demand will be limited 
only by the amount of dollars held 
by foreign countries. 

“Of these major elements in pres- 
ent business conditions,” the bureau 
said, “only foreign trade is likely to 
be reduced in 1948.” 

Even so, the bureau said, “a smooth 
and moderate drop in foreign trade 
could quite possibly be offset by an 
expanded rate of new construction 
alone.” 

It said, in effect, that the total 


quantity of U.S. exports next year . 


was uncertain because it depends on 
congressional acceptance of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The bureau did not ignore the 
chance of a business recession in 1948, 
but said it was not likely. 

“Chances of a recession are great- 
est if foreign trade should fall rap- 
idly and at the same time a weak- 
ness should appear in some domestic 
activity still carried over from the 
war, such as replacement of plant 
and equipment,” it said. 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 
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TENSION ENVELOPE Corr 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Oapacity, 16,000 Bushels 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
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“Imagine You 
_ WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT ! 











@ Probably you’d 
Jook terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you'd stay dry!\ 
For asphalt keeps WY(D 
out moisture. And - 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help, . 
keep. Diamond, ¢ 

Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 


moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the erystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
eaking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
poriant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us More money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
Teason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


SALT 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















ESSFUL DONUT 
saumass CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
38 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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Rush to Sell Goods 
Under Foreign Aid 
Program Expected 


WASHINGTON—At the first ses- 
sion of the Foreign Trade Industry 
Advisory Committee under the Mar- 
keting and Research Act of 1946, it 
was clearly revealed that every pro- 
ducer with surplus goods is eyeing 
business possibilities under the Euro- 
pean recovery program. They see in 
the recovery program the opportunity 
to guarantee outlets for all types of 
domestic farm production, including 
all types of canned goods and proc- 
essed foods. 

Although similar pressures may be 


- expected regarding European recov- 


ery plan funds it is doubted that the 
financial aid to be made available for 
the program will be a literal financial 
spigot that can be opened wide to 
accommodate special interests. 

The Harriman committee report, 
which is due this week, probably will 


propose the establishment of an _ 


agency to administer the European 
recovery program. One of the distinct 
probabilities is that this agency if 
approved by Congress will have wide 
trading powers to buy and sell such 
commodities as may be required in 
the over-all program. While Congress 
now reveals a willingness to extend 
reasonable cooperation to Europe, it 
is doubted that any centralized au- 
thority will be given a free hand to 
disburse American dollars in Europe 
or other parts of the world, although 
part of the aid proposals undoubt- 
edly will include grants in aid which 
are interpreted as outright gifts. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural economist, are among those at-. 
tending the Foreign Trade Advisory 
Committee sessions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 62,473 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 61,691 tons in the 
week previous and 58,952 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,069,634 
tons as compared with 867,411 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 








Fats and Oils 


(Continued from page 9) 
of prewar levels, while a few nations 
will not be able to attain the 70% 
target. 

Besides the decline in European 
production, the IEFC reports that 
output in and exports from some 
areas of South America, Asia and the 
Pacific and African colonial terri- 
tories, though in total better than in 
1946, have fallen much below expec- 
tations at the beginning of the year. 
This has been much more than coun- 
ter-balanced as far as export supplies 
are concerned by heavier output of 
whale oil, Philippine copra, and gen- 
eral fats and oils production in the 
U.S. Hence, export-import trade is 
larger than in 1946, although total 
world production is not much greater. 











Cockroaches Vs. Pyrethrum 


COCKROACHES: those extremely annoying pests, are 
notoriously destructive and are the most voracious of insects, 
eating fine fabrics, paint, wallpaper, bookbindings, hair, 
grease, etc., etc. Uncontrolled they become a serious sanita- 
tion hazard in any food plant. They are extremely trouble- 
some in manufacturing plants, commercial establishments, 
libraries and restaurants. They are the only known creatures 
that can live without Vitamin A or C or nitrogen and when 
you consider that the capsule of the cockroach contains 30 
eggs, you can visualize the tremendous rate of reproduction. 


PYRETHRUM POWDER: produced from the Pyre- 
thrum Flower which grows in Kenya, South Africa, is an 
excellent roach exterminator, and completely harmless to. 
man and pets. Pyrethrum, the basic material for specialized 
insecticides, is ground to a uniform fineness, in specialized 
grinding equipment. It is a safe and sure remedy in the con- 
trol and extermination of roaches. 


Our PYRETHRUM POWDER destroys the cockroach. 
The roach is particularly susceptible to Pyrethrum and the 
application of the powder quickly stupefies the insect, which 
soon thereafter dies. 


We offer our PYRETHRUM POWDER in 10 lb. contain- 
ers for economical, long-lasting use in the control and ex- 
termination of cockroaches. 


With each order we will supply FREE OF CHARGE one 
large professional size bellows for the application of our 


PYRETHRUM POWDER. 
10 Ib. container Pyrethrum Powder plus one bellows....$18.50 


We pay shipping charges on all orders 


RODENT CONTROL COMPANY 


220 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


















Choose the Flour that Suits | 
Your Needs... | 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
““Ask for Acme.”’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 


yfome rrours 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 















James S. Adams 





Joel S. Mitchell 


STANDARD BRANDS ELECTIONS — James S. Adams, president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., since 1941, was elected chairman of the board at its Oct. 
24 meeting. Joel S. Mitchell, executive vice president since last May, was 
elected president. He joined the company in 1944. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. G. Ehernberger, sales manager, 
bakery products division, and B. V. 
Hopper, sales director, bakery prod- 
ucts division, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, attended the 
American Bakers Association conven- 
tion in Chicago last week. 

» 

Loren Johnson, general manager, 
Kansas Grain Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned Oct. 31 from a business trip in 
the East. 

e 


L. A. Laybourn, vice president, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
a visitor in the Kansas City markets 
Oct. 31. 

ae 


Julio Valdez, export manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on an eastern trip, visiting 
Washington and New York last week. 


J. K. Moore, president of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
and his family are on a trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

e 


E. J. Thomas, Chicago, manager, 
durum division, North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., vis- 
ited the trade in Kansas City last 
week. 


J. E. Dobry, president of the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and 
Mrs. Dobry visited in Kansas City 
last week. 


Ted Zimmerman, Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., visited the trade 
in Kansas City last week. 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is again scheduled to play in the na- 
tional amateur three cushion billiard 
tournament, which takes place at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, the 
week of Nov. 17-22. Games are sched- 
uled in round robin tournament play, 
each afternoon and evening, among 


players from all parts of the country. 
The player winning the highest per- 
centage of games becomes national 
champion. Mr. Vandenover has pre- 
viously held the championship, and 
has been playing competitive billiards 
for 40 years. 


Henry Y. Klepper, Manitowoc, Wis., 
who has represented the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. in Wisconsin for 
many years, was a visitor at com- 
pany headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week. 

* 


J. F. Armstrong, former general 
sales manager for the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., but now 
retired and living at Hollywood, Cal., 
was stricken with paralysis Oct. 29, 
and his condition is reported as poor. 
Mr. Armstrong is 79. 


A. S$. Rosenberg, who has been in 
the flour brokerage business in New 
York for several years, has moved to 
San Francisco, where he plans to 
continue in the same line of business. 


C. F. G. Raikes, who is making his 
residence in St. Louis, home of his son 
Arthur F. G. Raikes of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., is returning from a visit to 
his native country, England, where he 
went some weeks ago with his grand- 


BROKER PLAYS PITCH AND 
SHOOTS THE MOON 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Just 
what the odds are against holding a 
perfect pitch hand none of the Hutch- 
inson Board of Trade statisticians 
could say, but a regular in the board’s 
daily pitch game came up with one 
a few days ago. Paul Gano, a broker, 
peeled his cards back to find the ace, 
king, queen, jack, joker and deuce of 
hearts—and “shot the moon.” Tom 
Casey, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., represen- 
tative, was the dealer. 
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son, Michael Raikes. The return voy- 
age began Oct. 29 on the Empress 
of. Canada, sailing for Montreal. Mr. 
Raikes was manager of the former 
St. Louis office of The Northwestern 
Miller from 1902 to 1908, when he 
went to England as manager of the 
London office. A serious illness oc- 
curred early in World War II, since 
which time his assistant, Miss L. F. 
Broekman, has been in charge of the 
company’s business in London. 


Joseph B. West of the department 
of public services, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, became the father of a 
baby girl, Cynthia Jo West, Oct. 25. 

e 


Johnny Gloer Johansen, Anth. Jo- 
hansen &.Co., Oslo, Norway, was a 
recent visitor in the London office of 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Johan- 
sen was a member of the underground 
forces during the latter part of the 
war, and was imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans for some time. 


Walter M. Reif, director, Schwarz 
& Co. (Grain), Ltd. Bury Street 
Chambers, 7/9 Creechurch Lane, Lon- 
don E.C. 3, England, was a caller at 
the Minneapolis office of The North- 
western Miller Oct. 28. Mr. Reif left 
the same evening for Winnipeg; after 
stopping there he will fly back to 
England. 

c 3 


Anthony J. Salak, who has han- 
dled the Thomson & McKinnon wire 
on the Toledo Board of Trade, is mov- 
ing to West Palm Beach, Fla., and 
will be succeeded by Henry Ostrander, 
effective at once. 

a 


Vernon C. Ross, who is associated 
with the National Biscuit Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was married recently to Miss 
Ann Louise Drevets, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. A. Drevets of Salina. Mr. 
Ross, who is a graduate of Salina 
High School, served for three and 
one half years in the army. He is the 
son of Mrs. Emma Ross of Salina. 


‘E. Don Russell, district sales man- 
ager, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, left last week 
for a visit with the trade in south- 
eastern states. 

ae 


M. W. Urban, secretary of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade, 
passed out cigars Oct. 31 in honor of 
the birth of a baby daughter. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, found con- 
ditions rather cloudy on a quick trip 
to New Orleans last week. The trade 
seems to be afraid to take hold until 
greater stability is shown by wheat, 
he said. 

2 


W. E. Derrick, division vice presi- 
dent at New York, R. J. Henderson, 
regional manager at Atlanta, Ga., and 
T. S. Holland, Richmond, Va., man- 
ager, bulk products sales, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., are in Minneapolis this 
week. 

@ 


Several millers from the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, area joined the trek to 
western Kansas for the brief Kansas 
pheasant season. Phil Clarke, Hutch- 
inson grain man, was among those 
who bagged his limit on opening day. 
He reports seeing many farmers drill- 
ing wheat in the dust. Among the 
millers who joined the rush were Wil- 
liam Krug, president, Stafford County 
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Flour Mills Co., Hudson, Kansas; Or- 
ville Keeler, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood, and Charles Roussel of the 
sales department, Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


Harry Kanatzar, Jr., Denver, sales- 
man for the Chase Bag Co., and son 
of the Hutchinson, Kansas, Chase rep. 
resentative, Harry Kanatzar, was 
married in Monte Vista, Colo., Oct 
26. His bride is the former Mildred 
Hart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Hart of Monte Vista. The Kanat 
zars, who are honeymooning at Colo- 
rado Springs, will be at home in Den 
ver. 

«@ 


W. H. Bovey, Jr., president of Can 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
made his New York headquarter 
with S. R. Strisik Co., during a motc 
trip with Mrs. Bovey east throug, 
Canada. They came through the Ne\ 


‘England states and were forced to 


detour in Massachusetts because 
the heavy forest fires. 
. 

Otto A. Knauss, general manag« 
of the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., was a Minneapolis visito 
Oct. 28. 

s 


Norman Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlant 
Ga., expects to be in Minneapolis the 
last half of this week. 

ca 

J. Walter Holloway, manager, Ka: 
sas & Missouri River Mills, Kansas 
City, and Walter Scott, executive vic 
president of the Kansas City Boar: 
of Trade, are in Chicago this week 
attending the hearings of the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission on th 
railroads’ request for substanti. 
freight rate increases. 





6-TERM PRESIDEN] 
* * * 
E. G. Knerr Heads Clevelan:! 
Flour Group for Six Con- 
secutive Terms 


CLEVELAND—E. G. Knerr, sales 
manager of the Montana Flour Mil!s 
Co., Cleveland division, who has just 
been elected for the sixth consecutive 
time, over his protest, as president 
of the Cleveland Flour Club, tells this 
amusing story of how he happened 
to start with the mill. He writes: 

“During the panic of 1909, when jo!'s 
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of any kind were not available, I an- 
swered an advertisement in March of 
that year—using lead pencil. I re- 
‘ceived a reply from the then Commer- 
cial Milling Co., of which George O. 
Groll was manager, to report for an 
interview. Upon arrival at the plant 
I was sent to his office, and he looked 
around with his big cigar in the cor- 
ner of his month and said to me, “the 
only reason I called you down here 
was because I was curious to find 
out who the damn fool was who didn’t 
have any better sense than to answer 
an advertisement with pencil.” 

This remark did not sit very well 
with me. As hard up as I was, I didn’t 
care whether I got the job or not, so 
I shot back at him, “What would 
you do if you didn’t have money 
enough to buy pen and ink?” He 
turned around and faced me, and said, 
“You’re hired, report for work Mon- 
day.” 

All these years, since early in 
1909, Mr. Knerr has been on the job 
with the same mill under four differ- 
ent ownerships. Robert Henkel, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
who sold the ‘property to E. N. Fair- 
child and associates, Minneapolis, op- 
erated as Fairchild Milling Co., and 
finally being sold, taken over and now 
operated by the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., as the Cleve- 
land division. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. L. V. BURTON APPOINTED 
PACKAGING GROUP DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK—Dr. Laurence V. Bur- 
ton, well-known food technologist and 
editor of Food Industries for the past 
17 years, has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Packaging Insti- 
tute, Inc., succeeding Albin Dearing, 
resigned. Dr. Burton has had an ac- 
tive interest in packaging since this 
function first became recognized, and 
assuming the direction of the institute 
precludes his acceptance of an invi- 
tation of the Swedish government to 
come to Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way to give a series of lectures on 
food preservation and food freezing. 
















Foreign Aid 
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European recovery plan—will not be 
as great as the total export surplus 
recently achieved in the second quar- 
ter of 1947. 


The council declares that in a large 
measure this export surplus has been 
financed by foreign aid programs, 
diminishing the domestic supply ‘of 
goods and affecting the domestic price 
level. Since the conclusion of the war, 
foreign aid amounting to $16.3 billion 
has financed about two thirds of our 
export surplus. Four fifths of the ex- 
cess purchasing power of European 
countries can be charged to foreign 
aid programs in 1946 and nearly all 
-of it in the second quarter of 1947. 


The report states that in spite of 
this heavy drain on the domestic 
.fconomy the civilian population still 
is receiving an increasing share of the 
total national product. In the first 
half of 1947, with an export surplus 
“amounting to 5.3% of the total na- 
tional product, an increase of 1.3% 
Since 1946, the civilian population will 
obtain 90.1% of the national product 
as compared with 88.2% in 1946 and a 
low of approximately 59.5% during 
1943-44, 
However, the council attributes the 
advance in grain prices in large part 
to international factors, including 


crop failure abroad and the short corn 
crop at home. 


Smaller Surplus Seen 


The council asserts that even the 
maximum aid limits of the Marshall 
Plan will not create as large an ex- 
port surplus as recently when the sur- 
plus reached a level of more than $13 
billion annually in the second quar- 
ter of 1947. 

On the basis of the maximum aid 
requirements of the countries partici- 
pating in the Paris conference, the 
economic council believes the U. S. 
export surplus in the most critical 
first year will not attain the peak 
reached in the second quarter of this 
year if U. S. imports remain at this 
year’s level. As the European recov- 
ery program accelerates and foreign 
productivity increases the U. S. ex- 
port surplus would decline each year. 
It is estimated the European recovery 
program will require $22.4 billion 
from Western Hemisphere sources 
through 1951. 

The council notes that although the 
U. S. is slated to finance only $6.3 
billion of the $8 billion 1948 require- 
ment, the U.S. may be called upon 
to finance purchases in other Western 
Hemisphere nations. Such purchases 
could involve the procurement of Ar- 
gentinian wheat. At present, under 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil allocations, some nations with al- 
locations are compelled to go to Ar- 
gentine sources for wheat. Argentina 
has persistently required dollars in 
payment, and the going price of Ar- 
gentine wheat has been consistently 
higher than that of the U.S. and 
other suppliers. The high Argentine 
price has been justified on grounds 
that Argentina has had to buy other 
requirements in the high priced North 
American market. 

It is argued that this circle should 
be broken. One of the possibilities un- 
der the European recovery plan is 








Ray Ilistrup 


GETS NEW POST—Ray Ilstrup has 
been appointed sales research man- 
ager for the feed and soy division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, it 
has been announced by G. R. Peter- 
son, general sales manager. Mr. 
Iistrup has been assistant to H. J. 
Schultz, vice president in charge soy 
operations, since joining the division 
in 1944. He will continue to be re- 
sponsible for the sale of soybean oil 
and soybean oil products. Mr. Iistrup 
joined Pillsbury in 1925 at Minneap- 
olis, later transferring to the com- 
pany’s Chicago office, back to Min- 
neapolis and then to Clinton. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 









High Low Close Close 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1 
1947 —__. 1947 1 
IE I MR a ony o's Cowes ont nc tee apie 3614 291% 35 34 
Po AS EE ee Peer eae eee 42% 30% 41y 39% 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .................0.. 99% vt 99% 97% 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Met ads Lend-oas SN SAEs 391% 30 39 38 
Ee ay Gea irk oh bea be k's ce eee ob oe 4934 38% 451% 44 
en eT See 7 33% 3% 3% 
Continental Baking Co. ....... 203% 13% 4 14% 
Continental Baking Co. $5.50 Pfd. 106%, 97 aK 5 961%, 
Corn Products Refining Co. ....... 15% 6156 67% 64% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 195 178% 182% 179 
Ce I OEE oo pa ces c unt van vee cece abt 2356 23% 24% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............... 13% 16% 16% 
CGM I. OGG oo ies ete wads neces te ctee 934 10 10% 
General Foods Corp. ............ 37% 391%, 39 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 100 
General Mills, Imc. ............. 43 491, 481%, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ................ 126% 129% 128 
Great A. & P. Tea SP a ee eee eee ae 95% 102 103% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd............... 133% 138 139%4 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 1% 1% 8 
Langendorff United Bakeries, “A” ........... 34 30% wien 24% 
ME SON AIM ss Tae ass Sas 3 88 os wee boos Uke 65% 431% 47% 47% 
ee Ae GO OG i ois si eicce cect vecavins 103% 97% 98% 98 
WOO TONS OBE 85 oic'o so ci bel ce ce ek cepa ctias 3414 27 32 32% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. ............... 187 175% 175% 175 
IN os SEP os.5 hws ob-ctacebests eeaee 31% 21 24% 23% 
EE CE RIS. nw. 4 0.6 v8.9 vin 0 ond eee ew eps 38% 30% 35% 35 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ..............5. 1 102% 103... 104 
Purity’ Bakeries Corp. ........... cs secsoees 36% 25 295% 29 
INS PAS UI iat ah 6 tre S ble'n.0 ie 6 oo 2 0s cchbe 85 90 90 
ME OS PO so ae ek ees casa bbe 170 152 153% 152 
Ralston Purina Co., $3. el: TO. Sery-sine Sashes skies 105% 100% 101% 101% 
OR, I nc ks epee ee caiccdvabece 12 9 11% 11% 
St. Regis Paper Co.,  * } Ae pe 98% 90% 91% 901% 
EE, PG MD, gece den satwicvtenten 37% 26% 28% 21% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 102 95 97% 95 
SE ND a ci he noah can oc 2 0 Rene kc nar dr eee 49 35% 39 39% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ..................- 104% 98% 991% 983, 
eee err ee eee 45% 32% 40% 39 
United Biscuit of America ................. 22% 18% 21% 23 
Wieter Omemmenl OG i... eke cme n ene 491, 351% 41834 48% 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd. ............. 104% 97 97 8 
Wagner Baking Co. ........-..ccceeceseeees 13% 8% 11 9% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 8% 3% 43% 4% 
, RS eed COPY Tee ee 19% 11 12 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...........0.0555 106%, 9434 95% 95 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. .............5550e5ees 13% 4% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ..............55. 177 181% 
General Mills, Inc., 336% Pfd. .............. 110 114 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 36% 37% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd.... 110 113 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 29% 301% 
Ce SNe ad wacko Cadbat e's sngeeuthae esses 7 19 


*Chicago stock market. Over counter. 





that by use of internal priority and 
allocation power the U.S. can cut off 
or stimulate the flow of goods to 
Argentina unless some compromise 
can be reached regarding the sale of 
wheat and other grains by the South 
American producer. 


Action Required 


Except in the case of wheat, where 
weather intangibles cannot be meas- 
ured, the council assures the Presi- 
dent that there are no problems ot 
impairment of national resources. 
However certain special situations 
require effective action now to pre- 
vent extraordinary demand for them 
from distorting an otherwise gener- 
ally favorable outlook. 

These special situations involve 
wheat, steel and some equipment 
items. The central problem, the ec- 
onomic council declares, is to prevent 
price rises from, developing into a 
wide inflationary spiral. The second- 
ary problem, in ,the case of food, is 
that of exercising control over use 
to insure an equitable division of 
supply to the public. 

The total requirements set. forth 
for western Europe by the Paris 
conference from the U.S. for the 
years 1948-51 at July, 1947, price 
levels amount to $5.4 billion for food 
and fertilizer. 

Foreign demand for U.S. grain sup- 
plies will be greater in the next two 
years than in 1947-48, for which pe- 
riod the economic council estimates 
U.S. exports of wheat and coarse 
grain will amount .to 570 million 
bushels. 

In the absence of successful correc- 
tive measures and unless domestic 
grain use is sharply cut, continued 
high prices are inevitable, the council 
asserts. 

In an approval of high tax rates, 
the economic council sees that with 
prudent management of the European 


recovery program it will be possible 
to meet the maximum foreign aid re- 
covery requirements and still have a 
surplus for debt reduction. 


Robert A. Lovett, under secretary 
of state, stated last week that aid 
under the European recovery pro- 
gram would in a number of instances 
be in the form of grants-in-aid, which 
in plain language means dollar gifts. 
Since he made that statement, the 
European recovery committee has re- 
quested that the U.S. make its aid 
available in the form of dollars as 
many commodities essential to recov- 
ery in western Europe are not obtain- 
able in the U.S. 

Mr. Lovett said that the state de- 
partment’s program will be presented 
to the Bureau of the Budget by No- 
vember 7 for study before presenta- 
tion to Congress for action. 


DEATHS 


~ Fred W. Langenberg, 75, vice presi- 
dent Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., died 
Oct. 29 at his home of heart disease. 
He had been connected with the com- 
pany over 50 years, and is survived 
by his widow. 











Glenn H. Campbell, Cleveland, ad- 
vertising executive and former secre- 
tary of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, died Oct. 18 in the Cleveland 
Clinic following a brain operation. 
Mr. Campbell established the Carnp- 
bell-Sanford Advertising Co. in To- 
ledo in 1924, and moved to Cleveland 
in 1931. He served as secretary of 
the PENB since it was founded in 
1940, retiring from that post in Au- 
gust, 1947, on the advice of his physi- 
cians. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Durum, gran., 


Spring famil 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Durum, gran., 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


winter first clear 


winter standard 
winter first clear 


Tere eee eee ee eee ee 
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winter short patent ey 
winter standard 


winter short patent ...... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis, 


7“ ber 4 
' in@ei 00 


=: 
7.38@ 7.80 
6.38@ 6.95 
Fei ss 
6.90@7.10 


5.50@6.65 
6.52@6.72 


New York 
$...@8.65 
8.60@8.95 
7.90@8.15 
6.85@7.15 

28 t@ ose 
7.20@7.45 

ri Pe 


sto 
7.25 @7.45 


6.82 @7.00 
6.45@6.77 
So. ee 
7.65 @ 8.05 
7.00@7.80 
6,00@7.00 
7.40@7.50 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second a 
Spring first clear{. 
Spring exports§ .. 
Ontario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ 


tSecondhand cottons. 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Mpls. Kans. rand yy or Buffalo 
8.35 $8.00@8.10 $...@. $.. - $8.656@8.80 
ve Se ie ae aes 
8.20@8.40 j0 3 é5 ae 8.75@8.90 
7.80@8.00 ...@.. --@8.40 ...@... 
7.50@7.75 ...@.. --@8.10 - 7.95@8.00 
a eee Be <1 Qae. 652, 
6.50@6.80 ...@.. --@7.35 6.85@6.95 
-++@... 17.10@8. —- 4) heey Saar 
--@.. 6.85@7. «-@7.15 »@. 
--@.. 6.80 @6. - -@6.95 --@7.10 
ae es 5.80@5. -»--@6.90 ...@... 
A oa wanes -@7.385 ...@... 
- a 7.55@7. 7.50@7. 80 ...@6.95 
Pe a Fe ee i ee 
--@.. 6.65 @6. ..  @7.65 +++ @6.80 
cy Mirae, + ---@6.35 ...@6.15 
7.25 @7.35 ose oe -+-@7.75 +. @7.85 
5.25 @5.75 ees --.-@6.75 +++ @5.85 
6.45 @6.50 --@. -+-@7.30 ...@7.00 
a. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.50@8.65 $8.05@8.20 $...@8.50 oo as 
8.65@8.80 sus 90 ..@ ‘Se at Se 
8.15 @8.30 vo ese 2 oe 
7.95 @8.10 Teor. 00 +++ @7.90 Ped res 
7.06@7.15 7.05@7.30 --@7.00 Ae eS 
ay. ee ee Oa -.@7.60 ~@.. 
7.35@7.45 7.30@7.50 oases --@.. 
7.10@7.30 7.05 @7.35 «-@7.30 ee 
eh ee ede 4 - -@6.30 --@.. 
ne --@8.30 i are 
7.62 «+ -@8.20 6 >< 
TS £tihe «++ @7.00 oc @ 
7.00@7.40 ove ~~ Lee ee: Ae 
ee Re -@6.50 ...@.. 
7.80@8.00 7.60@7.80 “yee oe 
~. Eee -@. oT 


Resenhe. *-winnipes 
«--@9.10 $. 


-@9.35 

-@8.45 ...@8.85 

m tre: ia eae 

-@11.85 ...@.. 

6.75@ 9.00 a Ne 
@. @. 


9198-Ib. settons, $100- Ib. satbone, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Spring 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* .. 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft eo 
Standard midds.* .. 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Chicago 


@ 
74. 00@ 74. 50 


83. 00@ 85. 50 


Buffalo 
$67.00@68.00 


76.00@77.50 
80.00@ 81.00 
84.00@85.00 


tGray shorts. 


.@ 
70.50 @71.00 
76.00@77.00 
--@81.00 


Philadelphia 
$73.00@ 74.00 
82.00@ 83.00 
91.00@92.00 
Spring bran 


$....@ .... 

58.50@59.00 
aS! “Selle 
Dt cnniang 
-@. 
Semen 

+++ -@72.50 
...@ eeee 
-- @83.00 
+... @85.00 
Shorts 


-@41.25 


e :.@ 40.25 
{Fort William basis, 


St. Louis 
-«-@ 


a 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. 
Minneapolis 
sac eh te 50 ns 00@61.50 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Kansas City 


Ft. Worth 
7 ae 
61.75 @ 62.00 66. 00 @ 67. 00 
77.00@77.50 | @82. 00 
en OG wries vs or 
Cleveland tiniaie 
$....@68.00 §....@.... 
--@.. ers pera 
- @78.00 oe 
ow ee 
er oe 
Midalings 
$....@44.25 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Oct. 3 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 
Oct. 3 
Nov. 


Dec. 
221 
225% 
220% 
222 
226% 
227% 





r-BARLEY— c—CORN—~» 


May 

215% 
219% 
214% 
216% 
221% 
221% 





July 
248% 
253% 
243% 
241 
248 
249 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


--—Kansas City——. 
Dec. May July 

287% 274% 242% 
291% 278% 246% 
282% 269 236% 





Dec. 
369% 
379% 
373 

366% 
371% 
373 


269 
279 
271% 
271% 
272% 
272 


105% 107% 99% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 25, and correspondirig date of a year ago: 


St. 
St. 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 





c—Wheat—, Gr pee ry 7-—Oats— Rye—, -Barley— 
1947 19 1947 “ie 1947 1946 1946 1947 1946 
2,726 2,644 477 6 2,057 15 9 63 
48 o* en ae os -? Se 
6,619 4,417 211 2,773 4,764 26 783 743 
700 af v tA = F Hee ya 
6,378 1,377 2,104 699 4,285 2,805 303 842 567 
15,864 17,491 2 .. 4,596 3,267 5 4,418 3,873 
11,183 7,590 353 107 544 147 2 8 18 
929 2,043 _ ee os ee as ve “s 
13,239 7,156 af és i os 122 
2,789 2,374 444 156 334 91 ie ae 
36,453 15,561 585 888 225 66 379 534 
422 9 493 149 -. 4,793 4,665 
3,471 1,852 540 5,608 2,109 655 12,323 9,856 
218 12 72 399 o% at 1 
597 b 7 80 2 — 2 
10,826 6,936 696 1,621 306 82 436 623 
‘> aX 366 31 3 ; 40 60 
1,974 1,514 39 ue 343 si Te. 9 o« 
56 146 960 2 2 15 342 
5,039 1,781 288 1,101 550 2 : 99 5 
6,812 3,325 87 1,122 887 1 4 8 25 
8,229 $,973 > 40 Bs ee 9 1 
1,036 ee ae be 
136,117 83,150 6,368 2,472 25,251 18,509 1,253 24,171 21,390 
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Kansas Mill Chemists Not Ready 
to Approve New Variety of Wheat 


WICHITA—Members of the Pio- 
neer Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists are not yet 
ready to welcome Bluestem wheat as 
an acceptable variety for milling into 
bread flour. 

The new variety, introduced by Earl 
Clark of Sedgwick, Kansas—also 
“father” of Red Chief and Chiefkan 
—was put through its paces by a 
number of collaborating chemists. 
The results of the tests were reported 
upon at a meeting of the Pioneer 
Section held here Nov. 1, and while 
those results are inconclusive, it was 
evident that the new Clark introduc- 
tion did not measure up to standards 
desired by the chemists. 

Other topics of discussion on the 
chemists’ program included a demon- 
stration of the proposed Zeleny sedi- 
mentation test for gluten. quality, the 
flour purity test and the over-all 
problem of sanitation in flour mills. 
About 40 members were present. Sat- 
urday football games and the open- 
ing of the pheasant hunting season in 
Kansas were competing activities that 
reduced the attendance slightly. 

Duane Arthur and Eldon Smurr, of 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, demonstrated the Zeleny sedi- 
mentation test, which was developed 
as a possible quick method of deter- 
mining baking qualities of wheat and 
a method which could be used at the 
time of purchase to select the best 
varieties. Widespread cooperative 
testing is being done on the Zeleny 
method this year to determine its ac- 
curacy in predicting baking quality. 
The method measures potential loaf 
volume primarily. 

The flour purity test was given a 
thorough study by chemists at a 
round-table session. Those participat- 
ing brought their slides and compared 
results on fragment count and other 
details of the test. It has been obvious 
for. some time that varying results 
from flour purity tests by different 
operators is resulting in considerable 
confusion and trouble, much of it 
arising from improper technique or 
carelessness. Many cars of flour ship- 
ped to buyers have been condemned 
by the buyer because of an erroneous 
fragment count by inexperienced op- 
erators, and it is obvious that certain 
miscellaneous materials are being 
mistaken for insect fragments. 

A discussion of the flour mill sani- 
tation problem was presented by Prof. 
V. D. Foltz, department of bacteri- 
ology, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, who related the similar problems 
of a number of other food industries, 
such as the milk processors, canners, 
etc., who were faced with even 
greater difficulties but finally achieved 
success. Most of these industries 
reached their goal only after redesign 
of processing machinery, and Prof. 
Foltz suggested that the milling in- 
dustry probably will have to do the 
same thing to obtain the best results. 
He discussed also the standards set 
up by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for sanitation in cases of a num- 
ber of other food products. 

A film, “Strange Hunger,” prepared 
by the National Vitamin Foundation, 
Inc., was*shown by L. L. McAninch, 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., Kansas 
City. The movie depicted the impor- 
tant role of vitamins in nutrition and 
how health is being improved by this 
knowledge. 

A. T. Boles, industrial development 
department, Missouri Pacific railroad, 


discussed the boxcar shortage and ex- 
plained the work being done by rail- 
roads to design better cars for food 
handling. He said that suggestions 
for improved design of cars to carry 
flour would be welcomed from the in- 
dustry. 

George Schiller, Hunter Milling Co,, 
Wellington, was elected chairman of 
the section, L. L. McAninch, Win- 
throp-Stearns, Inc., Kansas City, vice 
chairman, and Homer Poe, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., secretary- 
treasurer. It was voted to raise the 
dues of the section from $1 to $2 
per year. 





Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


exceed the prewar base period export 
total, as in the case of Brazil, some 
of this increased business is ch:n- 
nelled to the newcomers and the «x- 
porter with historical experience only 
gains proportionately. 

It will be recalled that during ‘he 
Senate debate on the Second Decen- 
trol Act of 1947, charges were mide 
that the use of the historical pattern 
for assignments of licenses to expor 
was in violation of the law. Advocaies 
of the legislation admitted on the 
Senate floor that the practice was 
probably illegal, but that it was the 
only satisfactory method by which it 
could be handled. 

Since that time it has been reported 
that some mills might bring a court 
test_of the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to continue this 
policy, but so far no action has ap- 
peared. 


CCC Omission a Surprise 


The failure of the report to discuss 
the handling of the CCC wheat cx- 
port monopoly under the allocation 
authority caused great surprise in 
trade circles here, particularly in 
view of the bitterness the controversy 
engendered at the hearings. There is 
some possibility that a supplementary 
report on this subject may be issucd 
by the USDA. In the commerce report 
it is said that through general agrce- 
ment between the two government 
agencies, responsibility for the <ec- 
velopment of foreign food require- 
ments has rested in the USDA. How- 
ever, in the absence of some staie- 
ment from the USDA on the subject 
of wheat exports, it is probable th:t 
the trade will press for action from 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky), 
chairman of the Senate judiciary sv!)- 
committee, who has stated that ‘:¢ 
was more than casually interested 
this particular aspect of the export 
control authority and intended ‘0 
hold further hearings on the subject 
this fall. 

It has also been learned that easi- 
ern grain exporting interests are now 
pressing for preliminary moves to !°- 
turn the wheat export business ‘0 
private trade and that they believe 
action must be started now if the 
CCC monopoly is to be broken by the 
beginning of the new crop year. U)'- 
doubtedly that omission of discussic 
of wheat export controls by the r- 
sponsible agency will be called to the 
attention of Sen. Cooper by the gra: 
trade,- either before or at further 
hearings. 

One reliable source reports that the 
grain trade interests have compiled 4 
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geport which shows that while CCC 
maintained a monopoly strangle-hold 


‘on European wheat export business, 


the small volume that was permitted 
to private trade was delivered at 
much more favorable prices than 
those the government charged to for- 
eign claimants. Claims that the ee of 
in its wheat export monopoly, was de- 


pleting foreign buying power through 


exorbitant prices were made earlier 
this year before Sen. Cooper’s judi- 
ciary sub-committee by Willem C. 
Schilthuis of the Continental Grain 
Co. 

If the report of more favorable pri- 
vate wheat prices to a foreign nation 
than those charged by the CCC since 
the passage of the Second Decontrol 
Act of 1947 is correct, and if it is 
presented to Sen. Cooper, the notable 
omission of mention of the grain ex- 
por’ program by the Department of 
Commerce will be even more startling 
in its connotations, it is said. 

It is recalled and pointed out by 
some observers that Sen. Cooper 
specifically called attention to the 
previous confusion that existed 
through the division of authority over 
export allocations. The omission is 
termed by some a direct disregard of 
the will of Congress in this matter. 


Mill Engineering 
Head Appointed 
by U. of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota 
has announced the appointment of 
John M. MacKenzie as an assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering 
to head the university’s recently es- 
tablished flour milling engineering di- 

The university’s new program in 
milling engineering, to be supported 
in large part by an annual grant of 
$10,000 from the Millers National 
Federation, was created by the re- 
gents last July. 

The first program of its kind in 
the country, the new five-year milling 
engineering curriculum will train en- 
gineers for the flour milling industry 
through a combination of basic 
courses in mechanical engineering and 
the agricultural sciences and special- 
ized courses in flour mill machin- 
ery design. 

Prof. MacKenzie’s background has 
been principally in the industrial and 
Mechanical engineering fields, but he 
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has maintained a close contact with 
the flour milling industry. 

A native of Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
formerly a resident of Battle Creek, 
Mich., he holds a bachelor of science 
in engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and a master of 
science degree from the University 
of Iowa. He has held teaching posi- 
tions at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill., and in the college of engi- 
neering at the University of Delaware. 


His industrial experience has been 
with the International Harvester Co., 
the U.S. Rubber Co., the Duplex 
Printing Press Co., and with the 
Duplex division of the Goss Printing 
Press Co. He was sales engineer for 
the Duplex division of the Goss com- 
pany and was special assignment en- 
gineer for the general manager in 
charge of operations for the Duplex 
company. 

He is married and has one son. 

Because of its strategic location 
in one of the world’s largest flour 
milling centers, the University of 
Minnesota was selected by the federa- 
tion as the logical institution to pre- 
pare engineers to cope with the me- 
chanical problems of flour mill engi- 
neering, officials of the university ex- 
plained. 

Prof. MacKenzie said that gradu- 
ates of the flour mill engineering 
course can enter the flour milling 
field as candidates for supervisory, 
plant engineering or machine design 
positions or in sales and service posi- 
tions with firms which supply machin- 
ery to the industry. 


Some of the courses in the new pro- 
gram will be taught in close coopera- 
tion with the milling industry and 
will involve actual problems encoun- 
tered in the mills with the Minneapo- 
lis mills serving in some instances as 
laboratories. Graduates of the five- 
year course may receive bachelor of 
science degrees, undesignated, as well 
as a bachelor of mechanical engineer- 
ing degree. The curriculum was pre- 
pared by a joint committee of repre- 
sentatives from the Millers National 
Federation and the University of Min- 
nesota. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
PAYS STOCK DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were 
declared Oct. 30 by the board of di- 
rectors, it was announced by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. 

The preferred dividend. is payable 
Jan. 15, 1948, ‘to stockholders of rec- 
ord Jan. 2. The 50¢ common dividend 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Belgium, Holland Show Interest 
in December Flour; Others Slow 


Export buying against December 
flour allocations got under way rather 
Slowly this week, with Belgium and 
the Netherlands the first claimant 
countries to show interest. 

The Netherlands bought a substan- 
tial portion of its relatively small 
quota late last week at prices indicated 
at around $7.71 per 50 kilos, Amster- 
dam, for 80% flour. Bids were sought 
this week on the remaining 45,000 
Sacks, but no purchases apparently 
have been made as yet with the gov- 
ernment there seeking to buy around 
10¢ cheaper than previously. 

Belgium purchased substantial 
amounts of 80% flour from South- 


western mills this week for first half 
November shipment, rejecting offers 
for last half, apparently indicative of 
a dire need for flour. Some pur- 
chases were made on the basis of 
$7.22 sack, c&f, Antwerp, or ap- 
proximately $6.35 sack, net, Gulf. 
Later sales were 10@20¢ lower, after 
the wheat market decline. Ocean 
space for first half November is re- 
ported extremely scarce and the time 
interval for shipment very short. 

-Other nations so far have not been 
in the market. Latin American trade 
‘is light and scattered being dependent 
on issuance of shippers’ licenses, 
which normally are tardy. 
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USDA Buys 7,259,188 Bu. Wheat, 
168,600 Sacks Flour Oct. 24-31 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 7,259,188 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
Oct. 24 to noon Oct. 31, bringing its 
total wheat takings since July 1 up 
to 175,225,311 bu. 


The week’s purchases included 573,- 
400. bu. through its Chicago office, 
512,165 bu. at Portland, Ore., 1,630,- 
000 at Minneapolis and 4,543,623 at 
Kansas City. 


The PMA purchased 168,600 sacks 
flour during the period, running its 
flour takings since July 1 up to 8,- 
386,017 sacks. Barley purchases dur- 
ing the week totaled.213,000 bu., but 
no oats, corn or grain sorghums were 
purchased. 

Unofficial, but usually reliable 
sources estimate that on the basis of 
last week’s grain and flour purchases, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has obtained more than 375 million 
bushels: of wheat, other grains and 
flour (wheat equivalent) against the 
export goal of 570 million bushels. 

If this is correct, these observers 
state that USDA procurement officials 
can relax their aggressive buying pro- 
gram and accept or reject wheat of- 
fers which are not favorable. It is 
not likely that the USDA will com- 
pletely drop out of the grain mar- 
kets, but on the basis of procurement 
to date, it appears that it can conduct 


its buying on a selective basis and 
not be forced to follow markets up to 
obtain supplies. It is. reported that 
wheat is being offered to the agency 
at a rate which is meeting this policy. 

On the basis of the low December 
allocation of flour, it is believed that 
the PMA has covered its flour quota 
for that period and future buying will 
be to round out supplies or to meet 
emergencies which may occur. It is 
likely that the next large PMA pro- 
curement bids will be for a January 
allocation program. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC Idle at K. C. 


For the time being CCC apparently 
is out of the market, as no wheat 
has been bought at Kansas City since 
Friday noon, Oct. 31. Purchases Oct. 
28-29 totaled 400,000 bu. in the South- 
west, 909,000 bu. during the next 24- 
hour period and 500,000 bu. Oct. 30- 
31. 

These quantities were bought on a 
basis of 9¢ over Chicago December 
for No. 1 hard, gulf, for December de- 
livery of warehouse receipts, 7%¢ 
over for January and 6¢ over for 
February. The Kansas City basis for 
“in store” wheat stood at 7¢ under 
Chicago December for December, 
8%¢ under for January and 10¢ un- 
der for February. 





is payable Dec. 1, 1947, to stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 12. 

The common stock payment is the 
82nd consecutive quarterly dividend 
to common stockholders. The $1 pre- 
ferred dividend is the 13th consecu- 
tive one declared on Pillsbury Mills’ 
$4 cumulative issue of 1944. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. LEE MARSHALL RESTS 
AFTER EYE OPERATION 


NEW YORK—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co., is recuperating from a 
recent. eye operation at The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., accompanied 
by Mrs. Marshall. He is in good spir- 
its, anxious to get back at his desk, 
and except for the inconvenience of 
“blinkers,” is feeling extremely well. 
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CUSHMAN’S PROFIT DOWN 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has reported 
net profit for the 12 weeks ended Oct. 
4 of $129,442, after charges and fed- 
eral taxes, compared with $199,164, 
for the similar period in 1946, This is 
equal to $7.85 earned per $7 preferred 
share, compared with $12.08 in 1946. 
Net profit for the 40 weeks ended 
Oct. 4 was set at $463,793, compared 


with $713,154 in 1946, equal to earn-. 


ings of $28.12 and $43.24, respectively, 
per $7 preferred share. 
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SALES RISE REPORTED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT 


Sales, after reserves of National 
Biscuit Co. for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30 rose to $62,714,830 from $51,- 
328,410 in the corresponding 1946 pe- 
riod, the quarterly financial state- 
ment reveals. .Earnings of $4,788,840, 
or 69¢ a common share, for the third 
quarter of this year compared with 
$3,275,156, or 45¢ a share, in the cor- 
responding period last year. 





Strike Against 


Hanscom Baking 
Firm Settled 


NEW YORK—tThe strike against 
the Hanscom Baking Corp. was ended 
Oct. 30 when Local 50, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Union, AFL, 
voted to accept the management’s of- 
fer and return to work Nov. 2. This 
settled a 20-week-old walkout on 
terms that granted a 15¢ hourly wage 
increase and the. right to take dis- 
putes to arbitration. It was also 
agreed that no suit shall be filed 


_ against either the local or interna- 


tional union for a wildcat strike, pro- 
vided union officials notify workers 
within 24 hours after such walkout 
that it is not authorized. 

The company has been operating 
its retail outlets in the New York 
metropolitan area in spite of picket 
lines, and it was reported that Mayor 
William O’Dwyer had stated he was 
considering withdrawal of police pro- 
“tection from the retail shops and the 
Long Island plant, which was reput- 
— costing the taxpayers $2,500 a 

ay. d 
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2 DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 


DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.,has announced that direc- 
tors of the company at a meeting held 
Oct. 31 declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75¢ per share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, and a quar- 
terly dividend of 37442¢ per share on 
the company’s outstanding common 
stock. Both dividends are payable 
Dec. 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Nov. 15, 1947. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: While intermittent price 
breaks stepped up volume of inquiry for 
flour, actual bookings are slow. The hand- 
to-mouth buying basis seems pretty firmly 
established among the majority of flour 
purchasers and it appears that a decided 
break will be needed to bring out heavy 
round-lot buying again. Meanwhile, release 
of December export allotments is afford- 
ing millers some export interest again 
after an extended period of dullness in this 
direction. 

Sales of southwestern millers last week 
amounted to 67% of capacity, compared 
with 563% the preceding week and 108% 
a year ago. Only a fifth of last week's trade 
was composed of export and government 
business, 

Although many of the larger chain bak- 
ers showed interest in prices on last week's 
break, there was no booking of any size- 
able lots. Market recovery was too rapid, 
but not decisive enough to sweep away 
hopes of some possible further recession. 
However, it seems certain that buying will 
have to be done by some within the next 
six weeks, as bakers’ unfilled orders gen- 
erally are not sufficient to carry much 
into the new year. Among the medium-size 
bakers, there is only a scattered interest 
and trade was confined mostly to carlots 
to a few thousand sacks. Although scat- 
tered reports of slowing up in shipping di- 
rections indicate slight lagging of bread 
sales in the past few weeks, nothing like 
a trend in this direction is evident. With 
prices of other foods so high, volume of 
bread business ought to be well main- 
tained this year, since bread is by far 
the cheapest food. Some slowing up in sweet 
goods business of smaller retailers apparent- 
ly has taken place, however. . 

Family flour movement continues at a 
good rate, although new sales are mod- 
erate. Shipping directions indicate that 
there is a steady movement into consum- 
er channels and apparently family markets 
are showing the favorable effects of high- 
er costs on other foods and the meat-sav- 
ing campaign, The same is true of maca- 
roni business. A substantial number of 
jobbers are averaging up their flour costs 
by ordering half old bookings and half 
fresh orders when. giving millers shipping 
instructions, and some have been taking 
a few cars at the present market while 
letting their old orders at lower prices 
stand on millers’ books. Competitively, this 
is a wholesome sign, since one major prob- 
lem has been the vast retail price disparity 
between old contracts and replacement 
cost. 

Export trade is expected to perk up 
substantially this week and several Buro- 
pean countries are expected to buy against 
their December allocations. Latin American 
trade is not particularly affected, since 
sellers’ licenses are required. Government 
buying last week was confined to army pur- 
chases of around 130,000 sacks of 10% 
protein, 72% extraction, on which millers’ 
bids proved highly competitive. PMA was 
not in the market and a government re- 
port indicated that the agency was well 
covered through December needs. However, 
buying against December allocations no 
doubt will be done, since the agency gen- 
erally carries a backlog. Probably the cus- 
tomary procedure of not buying while 
claimant nations are in thé market will 
again be followed. 

Clears are in quiet demand, but there 
is no great pressure of offerings from mill- 
ers many of whom probably are withhold- 
ing stocks for expected export sales this 
week. High ash types have shown greater 
weakness than .65% to .75% kinds, which 
lost only about 5¢ in price during the 
week. 

‘Shipping directions are fairly liberal and 
mills in the Southwest continue mostly on 
a full six-day basis. Some of the smaller 
plants, however, are operating at a lower 
rate. Full time operations are practically 
nonexistent now. 

Prices show a net decline for the week 
of 56@20¢, with clears and some family 
flours off the most. 

Quotations, carlots, sacked, Kansas City, 
Nov. 1: hard wheat bakery short patent 
$6.85@7.05, standard patent $6.80@6.85, 
straight $6.70@6.80; established brands of 
family flour $7.10@8:20, family patents $6.85 
@6.95; first clears $5.80@5.85, second clears 
$5.30@5.35, high ash clears $5.20@5.25; soft 
wheat short patent $7.55@7.60, straight 
$6.65@6.75, cake flour $7.50@7.60. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow, 6 dull. 

Oklahoma: Flour sales averaged 35% the 
past week, compared with 70% a week 
earlier and 90% a year ago. Bakers took 
three fourths of bookings and the family 
trade one fourth. Operations averaged 90% 
compared with 92% a week ago and 90% 
a year ago. Prices closed from 10@35¢ low- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-Ib. cottons, Nov. 1, carlots: family 
short patent $6.50@7.65, standard patent 
$6.35@7.45; bakery unenriched short patent 
$7@7.10, standard patent $6.95@7.05, 
straight grade $6.90@7. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 





Omaha: Sales of flour hit a low point 
last week as millers reported little or no 
business. There was no inquiry and only 
scattered small bookings. The reason, they 
explained, was holding off in hopes of 
lower prices and wonder over what posi- 
tion the government is to take in the 
over-all food situation. 

Millers remained busy, however, filling 
a few back orders and keeping on with 
their production. This was cut to six days 
and five days for two millers. Export 
business was not to be found. 

Millers stand pat on _ their prediction 
that a buying spree is about to take place. 
They can't specifiy when but they say 
they know it will come and probably 
sooner than some of the milling officials 
think. 

Prices fluctuated considerably and ended 
about 20¢ higher. Quotations Nov. 1, Omaha: 
family type short patent $7.75, bakery 
short patent $7.30, spring standard patent 
$7.20; established brands $7.80; cake flour 
$8.35. 


Denver: The flour market took quite a 


dip last week. Currently, demand is fair ~ 


with supplies ample for needs. Although 
there is some export buying, principal 
buying is coming from domestic quarters. 
Quotations Nov. 1: bakers $6.90, family 
$7.20 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales were 
confined to actual needs of customers and 
averaged about 40%, compared with 65% 
the preceding week. No export business 
was reported. Shipping directions ranged 
from fair to good. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 1, 100-lb. cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $7.50, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.95, first clears $5.85@5.90, second 
clears $5.50@5.60. . 


Hutchinson: Only moderate interest was 
manifested by the trade last week, and 
bookings continued light. Gyrations of the 
market did nothing to stir buyers from 
the cautious attitude which has marked 
recent weeks. New contracts were small. 
New export allocations give rise to hope 
by mills that some business may develop 
from this quarter. Shipping directions were 
a bit slow, and operations were 17% be- 
low capacity. Prices fluctuated widely, and 
were about unchanged at the end of the 
week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been fair, with some buying on de- 
clines. Prices are 40@50¢ sack lower. Ship- 
ping directions are only moderate. 

Texas: Demand last week was rather 
poor,: sales generally amounting to 25 to 
30% of capacity. Almost all that was booked 
was family flour; bakers showed little 
interest, and there was apparently no ex- 
port business. Specifications were plenti- 
ful, and operations were maintained at 85 
to 90% of capacity. Prices were about 
25¢ sack lower on family flour, 15¢ lower 
on bakers flour and 50¢ down on clears, 
compared with the previous week. Clears 
are scarce. Quotations Nov. 1, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $7.60@7.80, high 
patent $7.35@7.55; standard bakers, plain 
$7.10@7.20; clears, plain $5.75@6, delivered 
TCP. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Millers say that interest in 
flour was quite general the first half of 
last week, but toward the close the mar- 
ket was at a standstill. Several medium- 
sized independents bought rather freely, 
but the large users were absent. North- 
western mills sold approximately 63% of 
their capacity, compared with 122% a week 
earlier, and 150% a year ago. 

While bakers generally are credited with 
thinking that flour prices are likely to 
stay high as long as the government stays 
in the market, they have not enough con- 
fidence to book ahead as far as in former 
years. Ordinarily at this time of year 
spring wheat mills would be sold ahead 
more than 120 days, but this year it is 
doubtful if bookings are much in excess 
of 65 days. 

Clears are inclined to drag, and mills 
that have a surplus to sell are having 
difficulty in finding buyers. 

Export mills expect Holland and Bel- 
gium to buy soon. December allocations 
have been announced, but spring wheat 
prices are higher than most countries want 
to pay. England and India have been in- 
quiring for supplies, but are unwilling to 
pay asking prices. 

Quotations Nov. 3: spring standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, short patent $7.80@8, high 
gluten $8.20@8.40, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $8@8.10, first clear 
$6.50@6.80, second clear $6.30@6.35, whole 
wheat $7.45, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week was unusually quiet. 
Erratic action of wheat prices caused buy- 
ers to be very cautious. The little buying 
done is on a hand-to-mouth basis. Family 
flour trade, on the other hand, has been 
steadily increasing. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. Export trade continues dull. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: The flour market dropped last 
week, but the lower prices did not induce 
buyers to enter the market with much 
enthusiasm. Therefore, only a little activity 
in flour was evident, with business con- 
fined to the usual small-lot orders of one, 
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two and three cars for replacement pur- 
poses. However, the volume of these smaller 
sales was fair and inquiries and buyer in- 
terest was better than for some weeks. 
Directions continued good. Family flour 
prices also were decreased 50¢, but sales 
were spotty and widely scattered. Shipping 
directions continued good. Quotations Nov. 
1: spring top patent $7.48@8, standard 
patent $7.38@7.80, first clear $6.38@ 
6.95; family flour $8.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7.10, 95% patent $6.82@7, 
first clear $6.45@6.77; soft winter short 
patent $7.65@8.05, standard patent $7@7.80, 
first clear $6@7. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a slight pick- 
up in flour bookings. The family trade is 
buying fairly freely for prompt to 60 days. 
Bakers and blenders are taking advantage 
of the dips in wheat to add to their 
present holdings and jobbers also have tak- 
en a few cars at easier prices. Clears are 
in fair demand, but offerings are of small 
lots only. However, the trade in general 
is waiting for further breaks in wheat. 
Nothing reported as to @xport for PMA or 
other exporters. A few scattered inquiries 
were received but without results. Small 
buyers are taking truck lots to meet their 
requirements. Buyers are stiil looking for 
lower prices. Prices are 45@55¢ bag lower. 

Central states mills report some _ scat- 
tering of bookings by the bakery and fam- 
ily trade for nearby shipment, but other- 
wise there are few sales. The trade is 
standing by awaiting more favorable prices. 
Prices are 45@55¢ bag off. 

Quotations Nov. 1: hard winter wheat 
standard patent $6.95, short patent $7.15, 
family patent $7.70, high protein clears 
$6.90, low protein $6.35; soft winter wheat 
baker cake $7.50@7.80, all-purpose $7.50, 
family patent $7.35, straight $7.65, clears 
$6.35; spring wheat short patent $8.40, 
standard $8.10, straight $7.95, high pro- 
tein clears $7.35, low protein $6.90. 

Toledo: Millers say it is difficult to op- 
erate when wheat prices can break the limit 
in one day, as they did again Oct. 29. 
Present high prices under such conditions 
act as a deterrent to bookings and pur- 
chases. Nobody likes to get caught with 
high-priced fiour on hand or booked, and 
nobody likes to get left altogether if 
prices are going still higher. The general 
feeling is that nobody can tell what is going 
to happen. Buying has been spasmodic, 
with some sales on the breaks or under 
compulsion of depleted stocks. Probably 
a substantial potential of future buying 
is being built up. On Oct. 31, when wheat 
prices had recovered somewhat, the Toledo 
bid for No. 2 red wheat, 33% rate points 
to New York, was $2.91%@2.92%. Some 
wheat is coming out, and there seems to be 
some indication of a resumption of flour 
buying. 

Cleveland: Both jobbers and bakers are 
hesitating about making further commit- 
ments for flour. The special session of Con- 
gress seems to make the future very ques- 
tienable. It seems assured, however, that 
whatever is done will not be beneficial to 
the baker or the flour jobber. If the U.S. 
is to ship large quantities of wheat to 
Europe, home business must be curtailed. 

There was very little new business to 
be had the past week. Withdrawals were 
somewhat slower, and neither bakers nor 
jobbers were interested in making further 
purchases. Bakers, both large and small, 
still are complaining bitterly on account 
of lack of business, 

Demand for family flour continues at its 
height. There seems to be no saturation 
point. The question is how long will it 
take after this rush for family flour and 
sugar is over before the housewife will 
again purchase the above commodities? 

Quotations Nov. 1: spring family $8.50, 
high gluten $8.50, standard patent $7.90, 
first clear $7; hard winter family $7.60, 
standard patent $7.30, first clear $6.30; 
soft winter family $8.30, short patent 
$8.20, straight $7, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Buyers are taking on new com- 
mitments with some hesitation, but in the 
aggregate considerable flour is being sold 
on the dips. Buyers are watching the mar- 
ket wery closely. There’ is a great deal 
of interest and speculation on the probable 
action of Congress, and until that is de- 
fined more _ clearly, the situation is 
bound to continue in a confused state, 
with buying somewhat curtailed and new 
contracts made only as prices recede. The 
chief questions revolve around the possi- 
bility of a ceiling on prices or alloca- 
tion of flour. As the boxcar situation is 
bad, with some mills only able to ship in 
part, fear has been expressed that the 
bakers’ present troubles may be increased 
by being forced to absorb the cost of 


‘trucking part of his flour from mill to 


bakery. 

Quotations Nov. 1, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.65@8.80, spring high gluten $8.75 
@8.90, spring standard $7.95@8, spring first 
clear $6.85@6.95; hard winter standard 
$7.10; soft winter short patent $6.95, soft 
winter straight $6.80, soft winter first clear 
$6.15. 

New York: Scattered sales of spring and 
Kansas flours for fill-in needs were reported 
last week. Jobbers and smaller bakers took 
advantage of lower prices for limited re- 
placements, but large bakers limited them- 
selves chiefly to inquiry in the hope of 
another series of price reductions. Cake 
buyers showed limited interest, buying only 
where necessary. There was considerable 
complaint on the shortage of cars, but 
brokers reported no difficulty with buyers 
on the new freight rate for old contracts. 
Exporters awaited new allocations. Prices 
showed an advance of 10@15¢ over the 
previous week. 

Quotations Nov. 1: 
$8.65, 
patents 


spring family flour 
high glutens $8.60@8.95, standard 
$7.90@8.15, clears $6.85@7.15; 
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southwestern standard patents $7.20@7.45; 
soft winter straights, Pennsylvania $7.25@ 


Boston: Flour prices bounced around jn 
keeping with wheat futures in the Boston 
market last week, but the spiral was on 
the down side as each successive drop more 
than cancelled partial recoveries. 

Springs are 15@70¢ lower with the maxi- 
mum pressure on short patents. Hard win- 
ters are off 55¢, and soft wheat flours dipped 
an average of 40¢. 

The buoyancy of the wheat market coupled 
with the reports emanating from Wash- 
ington that measures will be taken to 
eurb the high cost of living by a renewal 
of restrictions in some form ‘has tended 
to further solidify the cautious buyer's 
attitude toward maximum operations or 
extending his light inventory holdings. Trad- 
ing is near a standstill without comp iete 
cessation, according to most mill agents. 
Prices will have to recede appreciably pbe- 
fore bookings will return to normal de- 
spite the depletion of most working in- 
ventories. Bakers point out that the bread 
price rise of 1¢ is not any _ incentive to 
increase production to a point where o)er- 
ators would have to be active bidder: in 
today’s current high market. 

Quotations Nov. 1: spring short patents 
$8.05@8.20, standards $7.95@8, high ge) ten 
$8.65@8.90, first clears $7.05@7.30, hard 
winter short patents $7.30@7.50, stand: rds 
$7.05@7.35, Pacific soft wheat $7.62@ -.12, 
eastern soft winter straights $7.20@ 45, 
high ratio $8.15@8.45, family flour $.:.70. 

Philadelphia: The local flour marke is 
displaying an easy undertone, with p: ces 
lower and very little buying activit in 
evidence. 

The sharp break in wheat futures, w ‘ich 
sent all deliveries down to or near the 
10¢ daily limit at the close, pulled yur 
in its wake, but even after a mild re: ov- 
ery. all quotations are below the 1: els 
prevailing a week ago, with the down urn 
measuring as much as 55¢ sack. 

Those who had expected that pur .as- 
ing interest would increase at the rst 
sign of a sizable downward revision ere 
surprised to find it had just the 0) po- 
site effect, for many who had been .ib- 
bling curbed their efforts to perm a 
further appraisal of the situation from the 
sidelines. 

Following the break, one mill was of- 
below-the-market bids with mill re»re- 
sentatives early in the week and nvver 
cancelled them, so they acquired mode: ate 
amounts of flour at prices below what ‘hey 
had expected to pay. 

Following the break, one still was of- 


fering flour at a discount, with virtually 
no takers. The trade interpreted this as 
evidence that hand-to-mouth buying is 
likely to provide the only semblanc+ of 
activity until consuming interests nike 


up their minds as to the future course of 
the grain market. 

Production and Marketing Adminisira- 
tion’s action in suspending flour purch ses 
until after the December allocations cre 
announced came in for a good share of 
attention, especially the report that IMA 
had bought none for December, confiring 
itself to November shipments at late 

When the new quotas were announ:ed, 
showing a 10% increase over Novem er, 
they dispelled the belief in some quarters 
that a decrease was to be expected, ‘hus 
reflecting an unannounced policy of all- 
ing short of previously publicized qu: tas, 
then boostaing them sharply early in | ‘48. 


Meanwhile, bakers are still concerned 
over the profit outlook. They say me 
buyers’ resistance has been encountere:! to 
the elevated prices of sweet goods, bu! so 


far the sales volume of bread has not suf- 
fered. 

Quotations Nov. 1: spring family $8.50@ 
8.65,. high gluten $8.65@8.80, short px‘ent 
$8.15@8.30, standard $7.95@8.10, first ear 
$7.05@7.15; hard winter short patent 35 
@7.45, standard §$7.10@7.30; soft winter 
standard $7@7.40. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales cling to the dull 
pattern of the past several weeks, ith 
inquiries at a low point and sales few 
and of small volume. More intere is 
shown in the edicts originating at W «sh- 
ington concerning flour and the food pic- 
ture generally. Tthe general opinion is ‘hat 
it will likely be the first of the yea’ or 
beyond before any increased flour buying 
will be done by the local trade. Family 


flour may prove an exception, as rtail 
demand keeps at a lively tempo. A _|is- 
turbing note is sounded in local ci'cles 


by credit reports showing that jobbers and 
bakers are slowing up on their payn nts 
in many instances. Another unpleasant [ac- 
tor is that reductions in bread, cake and 
roll orders from many restaurants are re- 
ported in sizable volume. 

Suburban districts report that many w ite 


collar workers are carrying sandwich«: to 
stretch their incomes, but no increa is 
noted in wholesale bread sales. Retail )k- 
ers are not making any loud comp): ints 
about business, but many bakers long : ce 
cut down their production of both ». ead 


and rolls because they find sweet g0°48, 
cakes and cookies more profitable. V hen 
mill representatives discuss the flour t ade 
they all agree the picture is one of «ur- 
prises and criss-cross angles hard to put 
together. 

Quotations Nov. 1, carlots, delivered, »¢W 
cottons: hard winter $7.15@7.25, me ium 
patent $7.20@7.30, short patent $7.25@/ 35; 
spring wheat $7.95@8.25, medium patent 
$8@8.35, short patent $8.05@8.45; first clears 
$6.75@7.05; high gluten $8.50@8.75; farily 


flour, advertised brands $8.50@8.65, o ‘her 
brands $8@8.25; cake and pastry flour $.50 
@8. 

THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The calling of the special 
session of Congress by President Truman 
had the effect of disturbing the equilibri- 
um of the grain markets. Erratic swi0s® 
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poth up and down, were not conducive to 
flour sales, although a small volume was 
worked for immediate and 30-day shipment, 
principally hard winters. Sales on northern 
springs were limited, since the differen- 
tial over hard winters is again increased. 
Cracker and cookie bakers continue to en- 
joy increased production, but are still re- 
juctant.to increase their present bookings, 
evidently hoping to be able to purchase 
advantageously later on. Flour shipments 
to New Orleans are very light as the ma- 
jority of bread baking plants are still 
idie, due to a labor strike now entering 
jts fifth week, and jobbers’ deliveries in 
New Orleans are considerably curtailed. Ex- 
port sales declined sharply, particularly 
to European quota countries, and only 
smai! lots were purchased. The same applies 
to South American countries. 

Quotations Nov. 1, carlots, delivered, new 
eottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.15@7.25, standard $7@7.15, first clear 
$6.70 @6.85; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $8@8.20, standard $7.85@8, first clear 
$7.50 @7.65, high gluten  $8.30@8.55; soft 
wheat short patent $7.40@7.55, straight 
$6.80@7, first clear $6.30@6.55, high ratio 
cake $7.60@7.85; Pacific Coast cake. $8.15 
@8.35, pastry $7.25@7.35. Barge shipment 
from Minneapolis 20¢ sack less. 


. PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Milling business of the Pacific 
Nort: west still is quiet, with some of the 
mill: working only a five-day week. A con- 
siderable block of Chinese flour was booked 
on o'd allocations the middle of the week, 
but there were no new bookings in the 
expo’t field. The government still has not 
aske | for November or December flour offers 
fror. mills. Family flour bookings are only 
fair, with bakers fairly well taken care of 
unti| the turn of the year. 

Quotations Nov. 1: high gluten $8.55, all 
Montana $8.25, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.8 bluestem bakers —$7.85, cake $8.05, 
pastry $7.15, pie $6.75, whole wheat 100% 
$7.5:, graham $7.15, cracked wheat $7.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Despite the fact that 
some countries to which offerings have 
been made are still holding off, Canadian 
mills are working at capacity, principally 
on government regulation flour to be shipped 
to the U.K. Some importers in European 
countries where sales are permitted do 
not want to accept shipments f.a.s. Ca- 
fadian ports and, therefore, are having 
difficulty in getting flour. A week ago 
Class 2 wheat reached a high of $3.39 bu., 
but since that time there has been a reces- 
sion of 14¢. The basis for “E” grade flour 
for export is $8.31 sack, f.a.s. Canadian 
seaboard in cottons. Not much change in 
domestic consumption. 

Millers are advised that the increase of 
10% in freight rates ex-Bay Ports, which 
became effective Oct. 13, cannot be passed 
on to British Ministry of Foods by alter- 
ing the contract price of government regu- 
lation flour and must be absorbed by the 
mills. 

Quotations Nov. 1: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $9.10 bbl., seconds $8.45, 
bakers $8.35 in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 10¢ added for cartage where used. 
For export to U.K., government regulation 
flour $11.85 per 280 Ib. for shipment to end 
of October, $12.05 per 280 lb. for shipment 
te end of December, Halifax or St. John. 

Heavy demand for winter wheat fiovr 
by. biscuit manufacturers cannot be met 
by many mills. Those who are able to offer 
Show a price range from $6.80 to as high 
as $8.50 bbl., bulk, f.o.b. mill. Quota- 
tions Nov. 1: standard grades for do- 
Mestic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl., 
Secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
export basis $4.20 sack, cottons, f.a.s. Ca- 
Radian seaboard. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are very dis- 
Cotraging. Quotations Nov. 1: $1.41@1.43 
bu. shipping points in Ontario according 
to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week amounted to 38,500 bbi., 
Made up of small lots of numerous destina- 
tions. None was worked to the U.K. Do- 
Mestic trade continues good and mills show 
No letup in operations. Stocks are moving 
freely. Quotations Nov. 1: top patent 
Springs for delivery between. Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary: $9.35 
cottons, second patents $8.85, second pat- 
ents to bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: The two regular large out- 
lets for Canadian flour moving through 
this port, China and Manila, are still 
eut off because no permits for grinding 
Class 2 wheat have been granted to Ca- 
Radian mills. 

All exporters in this area report con- 
tinued inquiries from the above countries 
for any kind of flour without regard to 
Price. Since the other countries permitted 
to buy Canadian flour are generally served 

m eastern Canadian ports, the export 
business here at present is confined almost 
entirely to cleaning up old contracts. 

Domestic flour sales are reported fair. 

lers are still short on some specialty 
limes, including cake and pastry flours. 
Store sales are still on a limited scale, 
While the recent advance in the price of 
Such baked goods as cakes and pies has 
curtailed the output by some of the larger 

eries and is now being refiected in flour 
Sales. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations for 98's cottons as of 
Nov, 1: first patents $9.45, bakers patents 
$8.75, vitamin B $8.75. Cake and pastry 
flour to the trade is firm at $10.65@11. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The market is again quiet, 
following the free buying reported a week 
ago. For the first time on the crop, bakers 
and jobbers came into the market two 
weeks ago and made fair bookings for 
November-December shipment, but trading 
is again light. Pure white rye flour $7.25 
@7.35 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium 20@30¢ less, and dark any- 
where from $1.50 to $2 under pure white. 

Philadelphia: Despite a lower price trend; 
rye is still on the inactive list here. The 
volume of business, principally hand-to- 
mouth buying, shows slight improvement 
over that of the summer months in re- 
flection of the normal expansion on con- 
sumption of dark flour products once the 
weather turns cool. In view of this ac- 
cepted barometer, a further upturn in de- 
mand might develop since temperatures 
have been unseasonably high the past week. 
The quotation on rye white flour of $7.80 
@8 is 45¢ below that of a week earlier. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices took a decided 
drop last week, but only a meager amount 
of business was reported, with sales continu- 
ing very scattered. White patent rye $7.40 
@7.50, medium $7@7.25, dark $5.50@6.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white 
patent $9.10. : 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour con- 
tinues very quiet over the entire district, 
with buyers taking on more than immedi- 
ate requirements at present prices. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye flour 
$7.44@7.75, medium §$7.25@7.45, dark $6.25 
@6.55, blended $7.25. 


New York: Rye flour sales are light 
following previous substantial bookings. Pure 
white patents $7.70@7.90. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 30¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $7.75, medium $7.50, dark $5.75, rye 
meal $6.75. 

Buffalo: Sales are very good with sup- 
ply adequate. Shortage of shipping facilities 
is the principal handicap. Trend firm. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.85, dark 
$5.85, medium rye $7.60. 

Cleveland: There was very little change 
in the price of rye flour last week. De- 
mand was slow, and very few new con- 
tracts were made. Most of the trade, both 
jobbers and bakers, has contracted for 
needs until after the first of the year. 
Quotations: patent white rye $7.60@7.80, 
medium rye $7.40@7.60. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Market slow. No change 
expected for some time. Quotations: rolled 
oats $5.15 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $6.20, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. - 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate. Domestic trade is 
not as active as at this time last year, 
due to the continued mild weather. Exports 
appear to be on the increase with sup- 
plies going to several destinations, but 
more particularly the U.K. Quotations Nov. 
1: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $3.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.45 on Nov. 3; 20-0z. packages 
$3.35 case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


‘the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Oct. 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis rad in 15,930 19,890 
Kansas City .. 2,130 450 5,850 5,850 
Philadelphia .. 120 300 or aja 


Week ending Oct. 25: 


Minneapolis 14,730 17,790 


Kansas City .. 3,630 825 6,660 4,050 
Philadelphia .. 90 180 ee pit 
Milwaukee... 90 60 5,310 3,000 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Oct. 18, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis. 1,323 384 94 80 5,940 3,795 
Duluth .... 660 602 304 681,623 665 

Week ending Oct. 25: 
Minneapolis. 1,005 288 88 
Duluth .... 838 74 «167 


83 6,529 3,855 
170 2,300 569 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 25, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Boston ......... 





Ba ear 178 112 10 
pS eee ere 79 < “ 
7 ee eae 605 “se + 
New York ...... o. 4 5 
ye 862 116 10 5 
Oct. 18, 1947 ... és 116 10 3 
Oct. 26, 1946 ... 5,028 132 99 1,241 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 244¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


pe SOUTHEASTERN SALES MANAGER: 
Southeastern sales manager wanted by 
medium-sized independent uthwest 
ern mill located near large metropoli- 
tan center. Good salary. Opportunity 
for advancement. State age, qualifica- 
tions, past experience in first letter. 
Address 8992, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 














v 


COMPETENT MILLER DESIRES PLACE 
in medium size or smaller mill—Midwest 
preference. Address: 8980, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





ENGLISH CRUMPET BAKER, MASTER 
baker’s son, age 37, seeks situation United 
States or Canada. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence high-class product. Would organize 
and/or manage department. Arthur Mee, 
14 Kent Road, Southport, England. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller, any capacity plant— 
hard or soft wheat, Canadian or Ameri- 
can. Knowledge of millwrighting and 
milling engineering. Available on reason- 
able notice. Address 8994, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—NO. 12 MONITOR AUTO- 
matic Receiving Separator, Style B, with 
Buhler Drive. Excellent condition. Now 
can be seen operating at our North Kan- 
sas City Plant, 2010 Taney Avenue. In- 
spection invited. See Superintendent, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. 














Minneapolis: No activity, but there is a 
little buying each day, with no pressure 
from buyers or sellers. What buying there 
is is for reasonably nearby shipment, with 
little interest shown in deferred deliv- 
eries. Millers, however, are asking a pre- 
mium of $1 over spot for December and 
at least $1.50 over for January-February. 
They feel that when present abnormally 
mild weather ends feeders will be forced 
to buy and prices will hold strong. Bran 
$61@61.50, standard midds. $70.50@71, flour 
midds. $76@77, red dog $81. 

Duluth: Demand fairly steady; trend 
about unchanged; supply light; pure bran 
$62.50, standard bran $61.50, standard midds. 
$70.50, mixed feeds $71.50, red dog $81. 

Kansas City: Demand for bran and shorts 
weakened over the week end as increased 
offers overloaded the market. Declines in 
corn and wheat values early this week 
and the lateness of the arrival of win- 
ter also added to the weakness. There 
was some eastern interest late last week 
which held the market firm, but an influx 
of western offers caused bran to drop to 
$58.50@59 and shorts to $63 Nov. 3 at 
Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2.50@ 
4 lower than the previous week. Quota- 
tions, straight cars; bran $60.80@61.80, mill- 
run $68.30@69.30, shorts $75.80@76.80. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Millfeed demand still exceeds 
supply by far, and millers say they can 
sell all the millfeed they can produce. 
Bran sold at $59.50, shorts $74. 

Denver: Demand and supply are about 
even in the local millfeed market. De- 
mand itself, however, continues reasonably 
brisk. The market has dropped off a lit- 
tle, with bran down $2 and shorts off $3. 
Quotations: bran $62, shorts $75. 

Wichita: Demand is improved for bran 
but slower for shorts. Offerings are ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$59@59.50, shorts $74@74.50. These -prices 
reflect a decrease of $3.50@4 under those 
prevailing one week earlier. 


Hutchinson: Milifeed demand was not 
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quite so active last week, but mills gen- 
erally were able to dispose of output at 
lower prices. Buyers were showing more 
resistance to price than for some time. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $58.50 
@59, mill run $66@66:50, gray shorts $73.50 
@74. 


Salina: Demand is good with prices 
sharply lower. Supplies are about equal to 
demand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $58.50@59, gray shorts $73.50@74. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$66@67, gray shorts $82, burlaps; about 
unchanged on bran and $3 lower on shorts 
from the previous week. Demand is fairly 
active, sufficient to keep offerings well 
cleaned up. 

Chicago: Demand is fair, with supplies 
adequate. Bran $63@64.50, middlings $74@ 
74.50, red dog $83@85.50. 

St. Louis: The demand is somewhat spot- 
ty. Offerings are not heavy but ample 
for requirements. There is a fair interest 
in the millfeed for future delivery. Cash 
bran $61.75@62, gray shorts $77@77.50, 75¢ 
@$1 and 50@75¢ lower, respectively. 

Toledo: Millfeeds were stronger at the. end 
of the week with some variation in prices. 
Quotations: bran $65, standard midds. $75, 
30-day shipment, f.o.b. mill in sacks. 

Cleveland: Feed prices declined approxi- 
mately $2 ton during the past week. The 
demand for bran was extremely low. Stand- 
ard middlings were disposed of without 
any trouble. Quotations: bran $68, standard 
midds. $78, flour middlings $84 ton. 

Buffalo: Prices of millfeeds are being 
influenced a great deal by the rapidly 
fluctuating prices of wheat, corn, oats and 
other grains which are following an erratic 
course. The supply of millfeeds tempo- 
rarily is sufficient to adequately take care 
of the demand. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring bran $67@68, spring midds. $76@ 
77.50, flour midds. $80@81, red dog $84@85. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are lower this 
week. Spring bran is $2.50 lower, while 
middlings, red dog and mixed feeds fell 
$1. Sharply lower demand is the principal 
factor in the weakness of the market, which 
was accentuated by reports of heavy mor- 
tality losses in dairy herds and poultry 
flocks in Maine through the great fire 
which wiped out many farms. Another 
factor in the light demand has been the 
unseasonably warm weather that New Eng- 
land has experienced throughout October 
which enabled dairy herds to graze much 
beyond the usual period. 

Buyers were stubbornly refusing to ex- 
tend commitments, pointing to the uncer- 
tainty of the outlook in future feeding 
needs and possible price legislation which 
may come out of the coming special ses- 
sion in Washington. 

Spring bran $72.50, middlings $83, red dog 
$85, mixed feed $79. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is still spotty. ‘Some dealers report being 
able to book further future business, while 
others say their experience is that buyers 
are interested only in prompt shipment. 
However, both report that purchases are 
of limited scope and offerings are none 
too plentiful. As a result, business as a 
whole is quiet, and a large segment of the 
consuming group is holding to the opinion 
that more attractive prices will prevail 
later. The quotations are unchanged from 
those prevailing a week previous, with 
bran at $73@74, standard midds. $82@83, 
red dog $91@92. 

Pittsburgh: The millfeed market is down 
$2@3 on most items. No inclination to buy 
other than immediate needs is shown by 
either the wholesale or retail trade. Sup- 
plies fully cover all needs. Government buy- 
ing of grains is said to cause complete 
lack of confidence that any national pro- 
gram of curtailment in feéding poultry 
and livestock will give permanent price re- 
lief to buyers of millfeeds in this country. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran 
$70@70.96, standard midds. $80@80.96, flour 
midds. $85@86.96, red dog $90.96. 


New Orleans: The weakness in millfeed 
was in no way a stimulant to increased 
purchases. Buyers, particularly feed mix- 
ers, tended to keep their purchases to im- 
mediate and first half November deliv- 
eries. Millfeed sales in general were slow, 
with bran $2@3 lower and gray shorts 
$3@4 ton lower. Very little activity no- 
ticed on export sales. Bran $66.50@67.25, 
gray shorts $81.50@82.25. 

Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $83. 

Ogden: Milifeed demand is softening up 
somewhat, but plants have no trouble mov- 
ing supplies. A survey shows that the 


situation isn’t as tight as in the past, 
although not much is being offered. Prices 
continue steady, with mills booked until 
the end of the year. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $68.50, middlings $72.50, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $73.50, 
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middlings $77.50; California prices: $74, mid- 
dlings $78, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $74.25, middlings $78.25, 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts extremely heavy but an expected in- 
crease in price to bring them in line with 
other feeds may lighten demand. Quotations: 
bran $40.25, shorts $41.25, middlings $44.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeed continue 
in strong demand, with eastern buyers 
continuing to take practically all avaii- 
able supplies. However, Alberta mills are 
still supplying varying amounts to British 
Columbia, while increasing supplies are be- 
ing moved into the drouth-stricken areas 
of northern Saskatchewan. The quantities 
going to the latter area, while increasin 
are still small, when compared with t) 
totals being shipped to eastern Canada an 
British Columbia. Supplies are far sh 
of demand. Quotations: Manitoba and Sa 
katchewan bran -$39.25, shorts $40.25; A| 
berta bran $36.75, shorts $37.75. Small lo 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 


1 +a oR 


om s 


extra. 
Vancouver: Domestic consumption co:- 
tinues good, but -supplies are som.- 


what on the tight side. Various rum: 
regarding possible changes in allocatio.s 
of wheat to western mills have given r 
to the belief that some of the supplis 
usually coming to British Columbia de: 
ers may be curtailed. Prices are unchange |. 
Cash car quotations: bran $41.05, shor s 
$42.05, middlings $45.05. 


w 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the weste: 











n 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canad:, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 23, 1947 (00's 
omitted) : 

Wheat Durum Oats Barloy 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 18,694 2,443 7,047 9,510 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 1,854 us 351 197 
Churchill ...... 110 . 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VRUGES oN. Goods 30 te 322 1,1 
Totals ........ 20,688 2,443 7,722 10,910 
Year ago 20,996 1,678 7,484 §8,° 
Receipts during week ending Oct. 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,114 630 2,389 1,604 
Pacific : seaboard. 719 2 28 3 
Other terminals* 3 ¥ 66 209 
yn ee 6,836 630 2,483 1,859 
Shipments during week ending Oct. 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt.Arthur— 
me eee 4,869 267 1,030 963 
nade Meua'se 19 5 57 8 
Milled or 
processed ... 33 as 80 ) 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCeGM oi tts 187 os 
) ere errs 64 uF 31 11 
Other terminals* 22 : wre 1 
Totals. 6 sievis 5,193 272 #1,198 1,074 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 
Oct. 23, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 51,649 4,382 16,511 16,519 
Pacific seaboard. 4,267 ° 355 272 
Churchill ...... 2,969 ee ‘ 
Other terminals* 130 ee 304 1,133 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
Oct. 23, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,872 2,704 11,852 9,019 
Pacific seaboard. 4,778 vs 566 159 
Churchill ....... 4,976 c% ss ee 
Other’ terminals* 181 sv 288 208 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of tie 
United States at the close of the we k 
ending Oct. 25, 1947, and Oct. 26, 1946, :s 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pr»- 
duction and Marketing Administration °f 
the United States Department of Agric.!- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond- 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 

26 


25, 26, 25, 
1947 1946 1947 1945 


Wheat ...... 167,204 101,576 257 6,353 
CORR: fois tac 7,938 2,629 eee eee 
Pe ee ees" 27,615 20,870 116 152 
RYO ows ccrrdie 4,190 1,539 10 ) 
Barley ...... 29,945 24,773 5 1,2:1 
Flaxseed 8,636 4,447 soe ‘ 
Soybeans .:.. 4,241 10,793 ene 


Stocks of United States bonded grain i1 


. Store and afloat in Canada markets Oct. 


(figures for corresponding date a year a 
given in parentheses): corn, 752,000 (2 
000) bu.; rye, 23,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of s 
tling prices for Oct. 25 and Nov. 1 
Kansas City: 


BRAN— Oct. 25 Nov. 1 
October ...... $58.75@ 569.50 $59.75@ 60 
November 59.00@ 59.60 59.75@ 60.9 
December -». 659.85@ 60.50 60.75@ 61 
January ...... 60.00@ 60.50 60.75@ 61 
February ...... 60.00@ 60.50 60.75@ 61 
March .....4.. 60.00@ 60.50 59,00@ 60. 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $....@t76.00 $71.00@ 72 
November --+-@*72.00 68.50@ 69 
December 69.00@ 70.50 67.50@ 68 
January ...... 67.75@ 68.50 67.25@ 68.°" 
February ..... 68.00@ 68.50 67.50@ 68 
March ........ 67.75@ 68.59 


67.75@ 68.50 
Sales (tons) 360 
*Sale. tAsked. 
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Ricsien Markets 





(Continued from page 74) 


sierra region, and the small popula- 
tion and inaccessibility of the Peru- 
yian Amazon basin, to which wheat 
flour imports usually go. About 90% 
of all wheat flour imports enter Peru 
through the Amazon ports of Iquitos 
and Puerto Maldonado. 

The principal problems affecting 
distribution of domestic flour are; 
The difficulty of obtaining wheat 
cheap enough from abroad and in 
sufficient quantities to sell at a profit 
under officially fixed bread and flour 
price ceilings; high internal trans- 
portation costs, and the smallness of 
the market, which is due to low buy- 
ing power, especially in rural districts 
where little flour is consumed except 
by workers on large haciendas. 

Two bag sizes are commonly used 
in Peru: (1) A 46-kilo (101.20 Ib.) 
white cotton bag for sales to bakeries, 
manufacturers of macaroni, vermi- 
celli, pastries, grocery stores and 
public markets, and (2) a 1-kilo 
(2.20 lb.) white cotton bag for retail 
sales by grocery stores. These bags 
are supplied extensively by domestic 
cotton textile mills. 

In public markets and grocery 
stores catering to the poorer classes, 
wheat flour is sold loose for quanti- 
ties less than 1 kilo, wrapped in 
white wrapping paper. Practically all 
retail flour purchases, even by the 
wealthy, are on a hand-to-mouth ba- 
sis; 46-kilo bags of flour are seldom 
sold to individual families. 

Sales of American and other for- 
eign flours are so small as to be vir- 
tually insignificant, except in the 
Amazon basin. 


Foreign Trade 


The principal suppliers of wheat 
flour to Peru in order of their im- 
portance are the U.S., Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, with insignificant 
quantities from such other sources as 
Chile. No important changes in 
sources of supply have been observed 
during the past five years and none 
seem to be impending. 

The dominant factor affecting sales 
of American flour in Peru is its rela- 
tively higher landed cost as compared 
with that for imported Argentine 
Wheat milled locally. This higher land- 
ed cost results from a number of 
factors such as base prices, ocean 
freight and insurance charges, sack- 
ing costs, port handling charges, and 
the import duty differential. Some of 
these obviously are variable. So long 
as shipping space from Pacific North- 
West ports, such as Seattle and Port- 
land is lacking, and the high inland 
freight charges exist on shipments 
through New Orleans, American 
flour imports are possible only in 
Special circumstances. 


Baking Industry © 


The most important types of bak- 
ery products in Peru are, in order 
of their importance, rolls, bread, 
Crackers (biscuits), and miscella- 
neous items, such as French pas- 
tries, cake, tarts and pies. The bulk 
of production is commercial, with 
8Ome cake and pastry baked in the 

e. 

In respect to the baking industry, 
Wheat flour encounters very little 
Competition from other cereals or 
Starches in Peru, although small 
quantities of broken rice, rye, barley 
quinoa .are frequently used in 
milling, partly to conserve wheat 











supplies but at times to consume sur- 
plus quantities of locally produced ce- 
real grains. Practically no rye or corn 
breads are made in Peru, and very 
little whole wheat bread or rolls. 
Corn flour or meal is not an impor- 
tant competitor of wheat flour, as in 
Mexico, nor is the chuno of potato 
flour consumed by the Indian popula- 
tion of the sierra. 

In respect to diet, wheat flour en- 
counters severe competition in Peru 
from other cereals and starches. Con- 
sumption of wheat flour is largely 
restricted to two categories of con- 
sumers: (1) Urban dwellers along the 
coast, using imported wheat milled 
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in Peru, and (2) the sierra or high- 
land population, using domestic 
wheat either as grain or milled in 
primitive stone mills. 

The rural population along the 
coast uses wheat flour chiefly in the 
form of fideos, i.e., vermicelli and 
macaroni of various types, and only 
occasionally in the form of rolls or 
bread, but consumes large quantities 
of rice, corn, and, among the starches, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and yucca. 
In the sierra, wheat flour competes 
with potatoes, sweet potatoes, alluco, 
ocas, corn and barley. In the jungle 
or montana areas, wheat flour is im- 
ported for consumption in the larger 
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towns, such as Iquitos and Puerto 
Maldonado, but corn, rice and yucca 
form the staples of diet for both ur- 
ban and rural populations. 


Practically all wheat imported for 
the Pacific coastal population is con- 
sumed in the form of flour, of which 
about 70% is in baked goods, 20% 
in fideos of various forms, and 10% 
for household use. As living stand- 
ards descend among urban workers 
in the lower wage brackets, the rela- 
tive consumption of wheat flour in 
baked goods and fideos, as well as 
other cereals and starches, tends to 
rise in relation to meats, fruits and 
vegetables, ie., the protective foods. 


WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








NEW LITERATURE 


Filling Formulas 


A folder containing new formulas 
for fruit fillings thickened with 
“Clearjel” has been prepared by Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., New 
York. Copies are available for all 
bakers upon request to the company’s 
home office at 270 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





Odor Control 


How odor-free surroundings that 
improve working conditions and effi- 
ciency may be maintained by the use 
of a specialized material combining 
the ability to clean, disinfect and de- 
odorize is described in a feature ar- 
ticle appearing in a recent issue of 
Oakite News Service, bimonthly 
house publication of Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York. 


The article discusses the use of 
Oakite Tri-Sanite, a material that 
performs the three jobs of cleaning, 
disinfecting and deodorizing in a sin- 
gle operation. The mildly alkaline so- 
lutions made up with this material 
are free from caustics, abrasives, vola- 
tile solvents or corrosive ingredients, 
it is claimed, and can be employed at 
extremely low concentrations. Ap- 
plied by swab or coarse spray, this 
material affords an efficient, simpli- 
fied means of eliminating offensive 
odors from floors, restrooms, lava- 
tories, locker rooms, waste disposal 
closets, etc., to expedite and simplify 
daily sanitation maintenance, the ar- 
ticle reports. 

Those interested in reading this 
article in its entirety may obtain 
free copies of the issue of Oakite 
News Service in which it appears by 
addressing Oakite Products, Inc., 157 
Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Conveyor Bulletin 


A four-page 8%x11 in. bulletin has 
just been issued by the engineering 
division of the Island Equipment 
Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., entitled “And Now You Are Able 
to Obtain Two Different (Roller and 
Slide Bed) Types of the famed Island 
Ultimate Light Duty Belt Conveyor 
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Table and Overhead Empty Carton 
Conveyor.” 


It shows charts, diagrams, sectional 
views and photographs of installa- 
tions. 


A copy will be mailed to anyone 
writing on their business stationery 
and addressing the Island Equipment 
Corp., 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., and referring to Bullietin 
P-A5-1A-1. 


Machine Catalog 


The new catalog on Bar-Nun ro- 
tary sifters, manufactured by the B. 
F. Gump Co., 431-437 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 7, Ill., is available to anyone 
interested in problems requiring the 
separation, by particle size, of dry 
materials. 


Sifters are frequently used in the 
baking industry, according to the 
manufacturers, for the processing of 
such materials as spices, phosphates, 
cream of tartar, powdered eggs, yeast 
products, sugar and similar materials. 


Germicides Described 


Two new booklets describing forms 
B-751 and B-752 on :Pitticide are 
available from the Columbia chemi- 
cal division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 5th Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. Form B-751 is a 24-page book- 
let containing recommended instruc- 
tions on how to use Pitticide as a 
sanitizing agent in bakeries and 


other plants. Form B-752 is a 16-page , 


pamphlet on the use of the chemical 
as a safeguard in milk production. 


Marking Machines 


A new brochure describing 22 dif- 
ferent industrial marking and coding 
machines has been issued by Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N.Y. Illustrations of each 
machine in operation are accom- 
panied by explanatory information 
about their applications and uses. 

Classified generally under head- 
ings -of automatic, semi-automatic 
and manual marking machines, the 
products illustrated are designed fot 
imprinting, indenting, semi-perforat- 
ing and etching almost anything from 
paper bags to cylindrical metal parts. 

Copies are available on request 
from the Gottscho company, request- 
ing brochure 2G. 
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“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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a “HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















Since 1857 


Cable Address: 





Jame. Richardson 6 JMS 


dain) erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





*JAMESRICH’ 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Grain Shippers - 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








KR. , PRAT 3 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


1 1a) he i ee eS 













COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 

Fleur. Feed. Seed Grain. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 9-11.—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, convention at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, 
Fred L. Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Nov. 23-25 — West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.; secretary, Orren L. 
Jones, 716 Peoples Bldg., Charleston 
1, W. Va. 


Nov. 24-25 — Western Grain and 
Feed Association, 48th annual con- 
vention at the Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mark G. Thornburg,.482 Des Moines 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 2. — New England 
Bakers Association, fall convention at 
Copley Plaza, Boston, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1948 


Jan. 18-20—Ohio Bakers Assn., win- 
ter meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus. 


Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, winter convention at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41. 
Miller add con cal proof to Gert 


April 4-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1185 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bidg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 17-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual convention at the 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Ill.; secre- 
tary, Donald S. Eber, 689 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 19-20—Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, annual convention at the Hotel 
Savery, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry Shop, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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May 23-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, The Kroger Co., 457 Cleve- 
land Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio. 


June 1-6—Pennsylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, six-day Great Lakes Cruise, 
leaving from Erie, Pa.; secretary, 
Theodore Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 41. 


June 14-16—Potomac States Bak. 
ers Assn., annual summer outing at 
the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., summer convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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Feed Up rains 
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Transit 


CHAIN COMPANY 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











er. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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Wheat Belt Veterans 
Lead Others in G.I. 
Bill Farm Loans 


WASHINGTON — Veterans living 
in the nation’s wheat belt are tak- 
ing greater advantage of the farm 
Joan provisions of the G.I. Bill than 
ex-servicemen and women in other 
sections of the country, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration reports. 

In the five wheat-growing states 
encompassed by VA branch office 
No. 8, one in every 100 veterans had 
obtained a G.I. farm loan by Sept. 1. 
This proportion is five times as high 
as the national average of two farm 
loans for every 1,000 veterans. 

The five states— North Dakota, 


‘South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota 


and Iowa—accounted for nearly 8,- 
000 government - guaranteed farm 
loans, or 23% of the 34,373 such 
loans granted to veterans through- 
out the USS. 

North Dakota veterans obtained 
2,010 farm loans, South Dakota vet- 
erans 913, Nebraska veterans 888, 
Minnesota veterans 1,794, and Iowa 
veterans 2,373. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 
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ment Act (G.I. Bill), veterans are 
eligible for guaranteed loans if they 
served in the armed forces for 90 
days or more (part of which was on 
or after Sept. 16, 1940), and they 
were released under conditions other 
than dishonorable. 

VA guarantees up to half the 
amount of the farm loan, but the 
guaranteed portion may not exceed 
$4,000 for a real estate loan or $2,- 
000 for a non-real estate loan. Farm 
loans must be repaid in full within 
25 years. Eligible veterans have 
through July 25, 1957, to apply for 
G.I. loans. 


| FLOUR BRANDS 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
trotice of opposition. 


WHAM—Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash; cereal product made from 
whole wheat for use as a breakfast food 
or in. the preparation of muffins, rolls, 
hot breads, cookies and the like. Use 
claimed since Aug. 20, 1945. 

SOUTHERN BREAKFAST — Co-operative 
Mills, Inec., Baltimore, Md.; mixture of in- 
gredients for making pancakes. Use claimed 
since Aug. 14, 1944. 

PAPPY’S FAVORITE—Arbee Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Kansas City, Kansas; pancake 
flour and breakfast whole wheat cereal. 
Use claimed since Dec. 28, 1944. 

BEST OF ALL—Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1890. 

FISHER’S BISKIT MIX—Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Harbor Island, Seattle, Wash.; 
prepared biscuit flour. Use claimed since 
Nov. 18, 1932. 

NORTHERN KING; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Nov. 20, 1915. 

BIG HORN; Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 10, 1925. 

SOUTHERN LILY—The Colorado Milling 
& Elevator OCo., doing business as The 
Springfield Flour Mills, Denver, Colo., and 
Springfield, Mo.; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Feb. 6, 1938. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


















“SILVERKING”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“GREAT STAR” 


Oable Address: ‘““Woumacs” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
















Domestic and Export 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 























GLEN AVON MILLS 


ecessful Millers for 
wony Toure of oath 
Pastry Flour 


AVON, NEW YORK 





















“Where were you boys when I 
called for you to help me an hour 
ago?” asked Farmer. Jones at the 
supper table. 

“I was in the barn settin’ a hen,” 
said one. 

“And I was in the loft settin’ a 
saw,” answered another. 

“I was in grandma’s room settin’ 
the clock,’”’ came from the third boy. 

“I was up in the pantry settin’ a 
trap,” said the fourth. 

“You’re a fine set,” remarked the 
farmer. “And where were you?” he 
asked, turning to the youngest. 

“I was on the doorstep settin’ still,” 
was the reply. 


¢¢ ¢ 


I don’t mind telling you, I’m a 
self-made man. 

Well, it’s mighty nice of you to 
take all the blame that way. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


You'll remember the price long 
after she has forgotten you. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A college professor, well known for 
his absent-mindedness, was gazing 
reflectively at the passing landscape 
when the train conductor stopped 
for his ticket. The professor searched 
himself frantically, but to no avail. 

“That’s all right, professor,” the 
conductor said. “I know you, and 
I’m sure you have your ticket. When 
you find it, just mail it to the com- 
pany.” 

“It isn’t that,” the professor said 
earnestly. “What I want to know is, 
where in the world am I going?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One sure way to make a lifelong 
enemy is to call the guy’s bluff. 


¢¢¢ 


Ann: You mean to tell me he just 
sat there all evening with his arms 
folded? 

Maxine: Yes—but it wasn’t so bad. 
I was in them! 


¢*¢ ¢ 


A henpecked man, on his rare eve- 
nings away from home, always played 
cribbage; but his wife scolded him if 
he lost. One evening he played with 
Jones and lost a dollar. He gave Jones 
$1.50. When his wife asked, “Well, 
how much did you lose this time?” 
he answered truthfully, “Jones owes 


me 50¢.” 
¢¢ 


First Polar explorer: “It’s 30 be- 
low—why don’t you wear your ear- 
muffs?” 

Second explorer: “I haven’t worn 
them since the accident.” 

“What, accident?” 

“Somebody asked me if I wanted 
a drink and I didn’t hear him.” 


¢?¢¢ 


Two girls were being followed by a 
lone male one beautiful spring day. 
Finally one became indignant—ap- 
parently—and turning to the hopeful 
boy, burst out: 

“Either quit following us or I’ll— 
or go and get a friend.” 











The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 
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* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
COHOCTON, N. Y- 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CAGO, ILL. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


‘BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











LABORATORY 5 RY CE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour Suedénd Geel taduhesies 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ine 
St. Joseph 
NR AAI ATE TOR a SCN STOTT 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, a 
Southern Regional Off: 
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933-35 Exchange Bldg., Mesephio, Tenn. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


7 r 7 DEALERS IN 
rue: * ae ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


= SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


5 Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
J Spring Patents 
a WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











CROWN 
r MILLS) 
: PORALAND, CUEGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

























































TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS co. “Titi taswost and most modern flour mill 
BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS socal enpachy at Sor mille oL2s0Nt0e bach 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country * els, pea gor with — a = os — 
wareh hoicest sections 
. 604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON Idaho and Washington, insure the pene Retro of all Fisher's Floure. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaT?e, v.s.A. 
— » Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Ciry- 
‘ SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
— 
7 WESTERN MILLING Co. 
0 MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
. BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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Larrowe Mills Div. 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 


Coes e eee eeereeeee 


Enns Milling Co. 


ook ° ° Ross Milling Co. 
Entoleter a mga Safety ‘Car Heating 


Ruoff, A., & Co. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. ........- 
Acme@-Evans Co. ..s.eeeeeeeceece 


Acme Flour Mills Co. ....... 
Alden, Vern E., Co. 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta. hee 
Seulement Rd Co. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co............. 


Lexington Mill & Elevator DOisviccccer 


Evans Milling Co. Long, W. E., Co. 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. 
Alva Roller Mille ......sseeeeees tee 
Amber Milling Div. ........ses00. oor 
Amendt Milling Co. ....ceeeeeccecseee 
American Bag Co. ..... cece ecccccnecce 


American Bakers Machinery Co. 


Loudonville Milling Co., 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc..... vee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 


Feast, C. E., & Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. .....esseeeees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. ....--eseeeeeees 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

Ames Harris Neville Co. ......seeeseee 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, ......... Center Insert 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........++0+. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......... 
Arnold Milling Co. .....eeeeeccceeevece 
Arrow Mille, INC. ccccccesccsssccvceece 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... bowvvccss sven 


McCabe Grain Co., 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 


Finger Lakes Division of Arrow Schneider, W. H., Co. 


Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 


Fisher-Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


Maney Milling “Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd o8 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............+.. 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fréeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 


Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. FS on 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. F 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. ...seeeeeses (0 bee semd oe 
Bang, Flemming ........-esceeeecevves 
Barnett & Record Co. .....-seeceeevees 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 


Skandinavisk Mel Import .. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 


Bay State Milling Co. .....esesseseees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ...ceeeesevvess 
Bemmels, A. G. ..ceecscceceeccece 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ........+... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ........see+4+ 
Blair Milling Co, .....ceeceecseevees oe 
Blake, J. He ccccccccvcscccccccccvcccs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. ......eeeeeees 
Bolle & Schilthuis ......... ecccee 
Boren CO. ceccccccccccccccvcece 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co... 


Bowman Dairy Co. ....seeees 


Bowsher, N. P., Co. ...esseeceeees 
Bradley & Baker ......s++++ cove 
Brey & Sharpless .........- eevee 
Broenniman Co., Inc. ....-+eeee. 


Brownold, M. S., Co. ....ss055 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


General Mill Equipment Co. Minot Flour Mill Co. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Glen Avon Mills 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. P 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co. 
Great Bend Milling. Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Monsanto Chemical Co. Spokane Flour Mills Co. 


Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division eau” 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Stolp & Co., Ltd. ... 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy . 


National Alfalfa Senne & 


National Almond Products “Co. 


Brown's Hungarian Corp. ...sessessees 
Bryo Company, The .....ssseeeeees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. ..... 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld ......... 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ...... ° 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. .... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ...... 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
National Cotton Council of America.... 


National Yeast Corp. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 


Hamm, J. M., & ‘c. M. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co....... édbee 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. Sedeecece 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Bnvelope Corp. .............- 

Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 


New Century Co. .. 
New Era Milling Co. e 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. .. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co..... 


Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ... 


Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. 


Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 


Henkel Flour Mills . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ~~ 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ................. 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. ....... oeece 
Cargill, Incorporated ...........-eeeeee 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr..... 

Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. ...... 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. . 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. ... 
Chapman & Smith Oo. ....... 


Holland-America 
Holland Engraving Co. .. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Lta... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. ° 


Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.. eee 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


North Dakota Mill & Blevator 
Northern Publishing Co. 


Norvell- Williams, 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Chase Bag Co. ....... eeesses 
Chatfield & Woods Sack “Co. seccccceses 
Checkerboard Blevator Co, .....+++++. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.. 

Chickasha Milling Co. ........... 


Chubb & Som ..csscccceccecs ° 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 


Igleheart Bros., ° 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
Union Pacific Railroad 


Church & Dwight Co., Ine. TeTTTTiTil iy 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ..... ° 
Cohen, Felix ....ccccccccccvccccvecs 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ...csseccevevceeccs 
Coleman, David, Inc. .......+++. 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ....... 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company ..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 


Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........++. 
Continental Grain Co. ....eeeeees 


Corn Products Sales Co. .....- 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ...........- 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .............-- 


Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cc eweececcvess 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ....cceseecees 


Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. 


Penn, William, Flour Co. 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ......+.+++. 


Crawford & LAW ...ssseeeees 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. ... 


Petersen Oven Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Pfeffer Milling Co. Victor Chemical Works 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Cream of Wheat Corp. .......-- 
Crete Mills, The .....-cseeeeeees 


Crookston Milling Co. ...... eovesceses 
Crown Bag Co. ......++- TeTTT TTT 
Crown Milles ...... Ce ccscccecvecccce 


BMOiesccccsccccess 


Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.... 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ....... q 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 


Vis, P. C., & Co. Se ecees 
WES MN SO cei cddecccekseccwcccss 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland...... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ... 


Preston- Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company .. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. ....... eC ceccccscccece 


loavie & Company ... 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain ‘Co. 
Day CO. .ncccsccvecesscecs ° 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co, .... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ... 


Kansas .Milling Co. Procter & Gamble ... 


Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew ...... ecvocee 


De Stefano, Ulysses .......... 


Kelly, William, Milling Co. Quaker Oats Company 


Kenser, Charlies H. 


Watson Higgins Miiling Co. . 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 


De Swaan, A. ..ccsseeeees eeeeeeees 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. sees eee 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 


Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...... Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 


Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons......... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. ... 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. Canada Flour Mills © Co., “ta... 


Dixte-Portiand Flour Co. ........ 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ..........655 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Doughnut Corporation of America .... 
Dow Chemical Oo. .....scceecceeveee 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


Red River Milling Co. ‘ 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 


King, M. D., Milling Co. ......... 
King Midas Flour Mills ...... 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ... 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, 


WORF  BEUE OG. oc ve ceccccscess: 
paeben oe teucnanes — Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. ........55 
Dunwoody Institute ......cecccceesees 
Durkee Famous Foods ............s+ 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. ..... hike 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 


Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. ‘ 
Robinson, Thomas, & gon, “Lita. 
Rodent Control Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons.. 
Winthrop Chemical Oo., 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. 


Koerner, John E., & Co. 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 


&éz 
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eheek the oil. mister? 


When you stop for gas, it’s a convenience to have the station attendant wipe 
the windshield and check other points on your car that may need attention. 

Similarly, leading mills everywhere find N-A’s Flour Service Division a time 
and money saving convenience. It’s a ‘‘one-stop”’ service that gives you field-proved 
products for maturing, bleaching and enriching, together with the assurance 
that they will all be properly blended into a complete and unfailing flour treat- 
ment program by a nationwide staff of experienced technicians working with 
your own consultants. : 

You'll find, too, that N-A’s flour specialists are always glad to 
“check the oil’ or give other assistance that may save trouble later. 
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|-PUBLI€ SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Crisis in the schools 


DID YOU KNOW that 2,000,000 school-age chil- 
dren aren’t in school? That 350,000 teachers have 
quit their profession in the last five years? That 


100,000 teachers hold only emergency (sub-standard) 


teaching permits? That many schools struggle 


along without the right equipment and textbooks? 
That too many others are closed? 


That’s the grim truth about America’s public school 


system today... and it’s bad news for every U. S. 
child, parent and citizen. 


What can you do to help solve this crisis? First, 


find out about conditions in your community’s 


schools. Then support organizations that seek to 


improve teachers’ working and living conditions. Re- 


member—‘Our teachers mold our nation’s future.”’ 





